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Ratardntlon and dsvlatlon would not attract much interest «lmplv at 
abnormal conditions. It U their curative treatment— the procettet through 
which the abnormal mag be made to develop into the normal— that inspires 
the present efforts of educator, paychoUigist anA physician. 

The Science which treats of the restoration of the retardate and the 
deviate to nonnaUti/ has been in leattt of a name, 

Th» PsycholoBfcat Clinic propoees for tbla Bcfence the name ORTHO- 
GENICS, and Kill emplov this term to define the journal's scope and ohjeeU 

While orthogenics concerns itself primarily with the causes and treat- 
ment of retardation and deviation, il must naturaUu take cognizance tUso 
of the conditions which facilitate and conserve the normal development of 
mind and body. 
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Summary of Leading Articles 



ThlB niimber cooslders three dllTerent general causes of retardatloD. The authors 
of Ibese articles BuggeBt three lines ot procedure (or the restoration of orthogenic con- 
ditions, iDvolvlDg the admlnlBtratlon d( the public scbools, the teaching o( hygiene, and 
the development of playgrounds. 

I. Irregular Attendance — a Cauae of Retarijation. By Leonard P. Ayres. In charge 
of Backward Children Investigatton. RusBell Sage Foundation, New York City. 

Mr. Ayres' general conclusions are: 1. Such figures as are available Indicate that, 
la our cities less than three-Fourths ot the children continue in attendance as much as 
three-tourlbs of the year. 2. Irregular attendance la accompanied by a low percentage 
of promotlouB. 3. Low percentage of promotlonB Is a potent (actor In bringing about 
retardation. 4. Retardation results la ellralnatlon. 

II. A Lesion from Medical Inspection of Schools. By George H. Martin, LL.D.. 
Secretary State Board o( Education, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Martin says: "The lesson which I have learned Is that In addition to all the other 
(orces making for a better understaDdlng □( health conditions. It Is the Imperative and 
Immediate duty of the schools of all grades to broaden and make more vital their 
teaching of physiology and hygiene." "We bear about 'essentials' In school education. 
A Bound body kept sound by right living Is the essential which underlies and conditions 
all the rest." The two hindrances to the teaching of hygiene are the poor text books 
and the lack ot Instruction on the part o( the teachers. 

III. The playground a* a Factor In School Hygiene. By George E. Johnson, Super- 
intendent of Playground Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Johnson calls attention to the havoc wrought by disease among school children. 
'*lt would take 'four disasters like that at Cleveland every school day la the year to 
keep pace with the march of death among the school children of our land." Moreover. 
70 per cent. o[ school children eutler some physical handicap. The schools betray our 
children la their Innoccncy to deadly foes — disease and disability. To combat these 
enemies o( childhood we must provide sunshine, air, exercise. Playgrounds form the 
most conspicuous single means (or this accomplishment. The normal child needs this 
hygienic and orthogenic treatment quite as much as the abnormal. Why must a child 
be blind, dea(, (eeblemlnded, or a truant, before he Is provided with exercise, plaj'- 
grounds, gymnasia, baiba, fresh air in abundance, gardens and playshops? 
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Tbl8 c«mp Bcliool provides aystematlc Instruction and training among healtliCul Mur- 
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The Psychological Clinic < .. . 

Vol. IIL No. 1. Mabc h 16, 190S. " / " 

IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE— A CAUSE OF 
RETARDATION. 

Bt Leonakd p. Atbeb, 

In Charge of Backward ChUdrtn /nnafigaiunt, Ruttell Sage Foiaidalion, 
New York City. 

In the current discussion of backwardness or retardation 
among school children, it has been established that from one- 
qnarter to one-half of all of the children in the schools are behind 
the proper grade for their age or have made less prepress than 
they should in the time they have attended school. Whether 
classified by the criterion of age or by that of time in school, a 
large part of all of our school children are backward. 

It has also been thoroughly established, as an immediate 
result of this condition, that many children, upon reaching the 
age of fourteen or fifteen years, find themselves in the fifth or 
sixth grade instead of in the eighth, and becoming discouraged, 
drop out. Thus it happens that a comparatively small proportion 
of the children entering our schools stay to complete the elementary 
school course. The result is that the amount of education received 
by the majority of young people is painfully small, and the edu- 
cational aims of our school system are, in a large measure, de- 
feated. 

Fp to the present time, studies of the phenomena of retar- 
dation and elimination have been chiefly confined to attempts at 
quantitative measurement Host of the attempts that have been 
made to point out causes have been somewhat speculative in nature. 
Among the causes assigned, late starting, ignorance of the English 
language, innate dulness, and physical handicaps have been par- 
ticularly emphasized. Less frequently, irregular attendance has 
been mentioned as a contributory factor. It is the purpose of 
the present Article to present data showing that irregular attend- 

(I) -, . 
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ance ie.a I'srge, if not the largest, factor in bringing about retar- 
datiooT:- • 

.-..'Ehe principles underlying the commonly used measurements 
for enumerating the children reached by a school system are omn- 
^ratively simple. The common measures are three, namely: 
'''tital enrolment, average enrolment, and average attendance. 

Total enrolment as commonly interpreted is a statement of 
the total number of children who have been in school during the 
year for any length of time, long or short. 

Average enrolment is often stated by months. It is an ex- 
preeaion of the number of children on the roll on the supposition 
that all remained during the entire period. It is, of course, always 
smaller than the total enrolment 

Average attendance is computed substantially as is the average 
enrolment. It is an expression of the number present on the sup- 
position that all were present during the entire time. It is, of 
course, always smaller than average enrolment 

These three measures of attendance have come into so nearly 
universal use that they are generally accepted without question. 
A school or a system that reports 90 or 95 per cent attendance is 
thought to have made a fine record and the figure naturally leads 
the school authorities to feel that substantially every child was 
present and receiving the benefits of instruction every day. 

How far this is from being the case is shown by comparing 
the average attendance with the total enrolment in some of our 
cities. According to the latest available figures, the relation be* 
tween them in five of our largest systems is as follows : 

Total Average 

Garolment attendance 

New York 1000 751 

Philadelphia 1000 696 

Chicago 1000 823 

Baltimore 1000 662 

St Louis 1000 813 

Kansas City 1000 733 

It is plain that total enrolment, the figure almost always 
used in stating the magnitude of our public school systems, while 
appealing effectively to civic pride, does not in reality give any 
accurate idea of how many children are present and receiving in- 
struction each day. 
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IBSEGDLAR ATTENDANCE. 8 

In nearly all aystetns provision is made for temporarily 
dropping from the roll the name of any pupil absent for more than 
a few days. In some places the period of absence allowed before 
dropping the name ia three days, in others, five, and in still others, 
ten. Thus the enrolment is automatically kept just a little ahead 
of attendance and a bi^ percentage of attendance is assured. 
The fluctuations of attendance below 100 per cent really indicate 
nolJiing more than that absences of a day or two have been more or 
leas frequent as the case may be. 

It is obvious that such a system does not answer any question 
as to persistence of attendance. It does not tell us how many 
children have been present the entire year, and how many only a 
fraction of the year. It tells nothing about the attendance of 
an individual ; whether he has been present most of the time or 
not. And yet, if a child has been in attendance unly half of the 
time it would obviously be vain to hope that he could be regularly 
promoted and go on with his classmates. The fluctuations from 
day to day in a given school are in reality little more than an 
indication of the clemency of (he weather or the attractiveness of 
outside diversions. When the weather is stormy, or the circus ia 
in town, the attendance falls ; when the sun shines and tlie ciroua 
leaves, attendance rises. The figures tell us nothing at all as to 
which pupils and how many are always in school and the number 
of those frequently absent. 

It is probable that few school men realize how many of the 
children in their schools are present only a small fraction of the 
year. 

According to the last United States census thirteen million 
children (13,385,628) attended school during the year 1900. Of 
these only nine million (9,814,0-10) attended as much as six 
months. This indicates that the question of the duration of at- 
tendance is well worth consideration. 

A diligent study of school reports brings to light ten whose 
figures show the persistence of attendance of the pupils. These 
reports are from the following places: Columbus, Ohio (1907); 
Cleveland, Ohio (1906) ; Dayton, Ohio (1907) ; Kansas City, Mo. 
(1907) ; New Orleans, La. (1907) ; Porto Rico (1907) ; Spring- 
field, Ohio (1907); St Louis, Mo. (1907); Syracuse, N. Y. 
(1907). 

The figures they give are not all computed on exactly the 
same basis. Cleveland and Porto Rico give figures showing the 
duration of enrolment, not attendance. It is impossible to dis* 
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cover from the report the basis on which the Columhtu figures 
are computed. The seven other cities give figures showing the 
duration of a>ttendance of all die children enrolled during the 
year. The figures showing the attendance in the white district 
schools of St. Louis are as follows: 

200 days 3,367 

180 to 200 32,672 

160 to 180 11,935 

140 to 160 5,776 

120 to 140 3,681 

100 to 120 3,188 

80 to 100 3,321 

60 to 80 2,656 

40 to 60 3,009 

20 to 40 3,282 

Less than 20 2,844 

Total 75,731 

It is plain that the pupils who attended two hundred days 
were never absent, that those who fell within the one hundred and 
eighty to two hundred days group were in continual attendance 
with merely casual absences of a day or two, and that most, if 
not all, of the rest were absent for considerable periods, or else 
began Iat« in the year or left early. 

In order to compare conditions in the different localities 
some common basis must be established. The easiest way to do 
this is to reduce the data to relative figures on the basis of con- 
ditions among 1000 children. When the St. Louis figures are bo 
reduced they appear as follows : 

200 days 44 

180 to 200 431 

180 to 180 158 

140 to 160 76 

120 to 140 49 

100 to 120 42 

80 to 100 44 

60 to 80 35 

40 to 60 40 

20 to 40 43 

Less than 20 38 1000 
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Now, it will certainly be conceded that we can hardly hope 
that pupils will be promoted unlesa they have been in attendance 
during at least three-fourths of the school year. It is desirable 
then to arrange our figures so as to measure attendance by fourthfi 
of the year. With attendance stated by groups of twenty days in 
a school year of two hundred days this is impossible, but if we 
rearrange the table, dividing each group in two so as to state attend- 
ance by groups of ten days, instead of twenty, we can divide the 
table into four groups. When this is done and each group divided 
in two we have a new table giving the same information in new 
form as follows: 

200 days 44 

ISO to 200 216 

180 to 190 215 

170 to 180 79 

160 to 170 79 

150 to 160 38 671_ 67.1% _ 

140 to 150 38 

130 to 140 25 

120 to 130 24 

110 to 120 21 

100 to 110 21 129 12.9% 

90 to 100 22 

80 to 90 22 

70 to 80 18 

60 to 70 17 

50 to 60 20 99 9.9 % 

40 to 50 20 

30 to 40 22 

20 to 30 21 

10 to 20 19 

to 10 19 101 10.1% 

Total 1000 

The dotted lines divide the year into fourths, leaving in the 
first division those who have attended more than three-fourths of 
the time, in the second those who have been present from one-half 
to three-fourths of the year and so on. 
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6 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC. 

Tbie explanation has been given to make clear the treatment 
to which the figures from all the localities have been eubjeoted. 
The final results are presented in the following table : 

Pebsibtence of Attendance of Pupils ih Diffebebt Cities 

AND IH POBTO Kico. 

Attuidahcb Br Foobthb or thi Ysak. 
Laa than Lem tbaa L«n tluui Hon thao 

oit»4ourlh oiw-haU UuvB-Iourthi Umo-fooitb* 

Porto Bico 2.0 9.2 21.6 7814 

DaytMi, Ohio 4.7 12.1 23.6 76.4 

Grand Rapids 6.7 14.8 27.5 72.fi 

Cleveland 8.6 18.3 28.0 72.0 

Springfield, Ohio ... 6.5 13.7 28.2 71.8 

Syracuse 6.2 16.0 29.7 70.3 

St. Louia 10.1 20.0 32.9 67.1 

Kansas City, Mo.... 10.6 20.8 3S.1 64.9 

New Orleans 7.7 21.3 37.4 62.6 

Columbus, Ohio 6.9 18.1 38.6 61.4 

Average 7.0 16.4 30.3 69.7 

The figures for Porto Rico and Cleveland are based on length 
of enrolment and each would occupy a lower position in the table 
if the figures gave attendance instead. The basis of the Columbus 
figures is uncertain. The figures for St. Louis and New Orleans 
are for white elementary schooils only. 

The striking condition disclosed is that, with the exception 
of Dayton, in no city do as many as three-fourths of the children 
attend as much as three-fourths of the school year. This is a radi- 
cally different showing from that made by the figures published 
by some of these samp cities giving percentages of attendance 
ranging from i)0 to 85. The published percentages do not dis- 
close significant conditions. The figures giving attendance by 
periods of time do- 
Only three of the cities publish figures which enable us to 
compare the number of children promoted with the number pres- 
ent at least three-fourths of tbe time. The results are as follows : 



■t leut I proniDted. 
□r the yuT. 

, 71.8 72.8 

Syracuse 70.3 64.9 

New Orleans 62.6 64.0 
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It ia obvious that we have not greatly erred when we asBumeil 
that a low percentage of attendance was accompanied by a low 
percentage of promotions. The low percentages of promotion 
may surprise some, since we are accustomed to read in reports of 
from 80 to 90 per cent of the pupils being promoted. The reason 
for the low figurea in our table is that they are the result of com- 
paring the pupils promoted with the whole number enrolled, not 
with those enrolled on the last day of the year, which is the 
common basis. 

We may now consider the relation which such low percent- 
ages of promotion bear to retardation and its correlated evil, 
elimination. It is apparent that if considerable numbers of tlie 
children entering school fail to be advanced regularly, the lower 
grades will become abnormally swollen by the damming of ^e 
stream of pupils passing through them. Experience teaches us, too, 
that in the upper grades the pupils who have advanced slowly and 
so are over-age will drop out before completing the course, thus 
making these grades abnormally small. 

Certain general rules govern these phenomena. The first 
is that the number of children in the lower grades before the drop- 
ping out process begins will vary as the inverse of the rate of prog- 
ress. That is, if we have four-fifths of the normal progress in 
these grades we shall have five-fourths of the normal number of 
children in each grade. To state it still again in terms of school 
administration: If we have a steady rate of promotion of 80 
per cent we shall find twelve hundred and fifty pupils in the first 
grade for each thousand new pupils entering each year. 

Another rule which is less exact and which varies in dif- 
ferent localities, is that no matter what their pn^^esa we may 
expect about 10 per cent of the children to leave school upon 
reaching the age of thirteen, about 50 per cent of the remainder 
at fourteen years, and again about 50 per cent of these at fifteen 
years. 

Where these conditions hold — and they exist as stated in many 
localities — ^if we assume a stationary population and no deaths, all 
the children entering school at the age of seven and a steady rate 
of promotion of 80 per cent, we shall have a grade distribution 
for every thousand children entering school as follows: 

OndM Pupils OrailH Pupili 

3 1,260 5 1,112 

2 1,247 6 865 

3 1,238 7 517 

4 1,215 8 227 
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The notable eharacteriatics of this grade distribution are 
that for each thousand children entering school we find twelve 
hundred and fifty in the first grade, and only 227 reaching 
the eighth. Similar omditiona exist in many of our cities. Where 
they are better, it is usually because many children enter before 
the age of seven, or because fewer drop out at the ages of thirteen, 
fourteen and fifteen. More rarely it ia because the percentage of 
promotion is higher. 

To summarize then we may state our conclusion in four 
propositions : 

1. Such figures as are available indicate that in our cities lees 
than three-fourths of the children continue in attendance as much 
as three-fourths of the year. 

2. Irregular attendance is accompanied by a low percentage 
of promotions. 

3. Low percentage of promotions is a potent factor in bring- 
ing about retardation. 

4. Retardation results in elimination. 

In the foregoing, no attempt has been made to discuss the 
fact that a part of the short term attendance is due to the immi- 
gration and emigration of families into and from dififerent cities. 
Undoubtedly many children begin the school year in one city and 
continue it in another, thus contributing to swell the figures of 
short term attendance in both places. It ia undoubtedly true, 
too, that the process usually results in baiting the child's prog- 
ress for a time and often in causing him to lose a grade. 

In a paper of this scope it is impossible to enter into a dis- 
cussion of this factor or of other relevant factors, such as the 
frequency and effect of "double promotions", or the relative effect 
of abort term attendance, on progress in systems promoting by 
whole grades only, and in those where the grades are divided into 
"A" and "B" sections. But such discussion of these minor fac- 
tors is not necessary to an understanding of the importance of the 
lessons gained from a study of the attendance figures. 
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A LESSON FROM MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
By Geoboe H. Maetin, Litt.D., 

Stertfary Stale Board of Education, BoKion, Mass. 

Medical inspection of scliool children has been continued 
long eootigh and has become sufficiently widespread to justify 
some rather sweeping generalizations. No large group of chil- 
dren has ever been examined without finding numerous physical 
defects and disabilities, serious enough not only to affect their 
school flfork but to form a real handicap in their after efforts to 
secure a livelihood. 

These results have been so imJversal as to warrant the as- 
sertion that a community which has not provided through its proper 
authorities for a thorough -going inspection of its schools is guilty 
of criminal negligence. 

The aggregate amount of discomfort and pain experienced 
by school children is enough to awaken universal sympathy. The 
hindrances to school advancement and the consequent wast© of 
effort and of money are matters of serious concern, but the ignor- 
ance which lies back of it all and causes it all is a matter of much 
greater moment. 

When by school inspection it is discovered that of more than 
400,000 children examined in the schools of Massachtisetts, 81,- 
000 are defective in vision and 22,000 in hearing; when it is 
stated on reliable authority that 90 per cent of the school children 
of Germany have defective teeth and examination shows the same 
proportion in American towns; when 137 cases of adenoids are 
reported for a single city ; when whole schools are infected with 
head-lice; we get much new light on school problems, on the sub- 
ject of backward children, and, perhaps, of delinquent children. 

Then we consign the unfortunates to the care of the family 
physician, send them to the public dispensary or the public clinic, 
or send the school nurse to look after the cases in the home and by 
these means we patch up a few. Some glasses are provided, some 
teeth cleaned and filled, some adenoids removed, some beads shaved 
and petroleumized, and many children begin to know the jo; of 
living. 

L>,ymze.CyLiOOglC 
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All this is good. It is worth many times what it has ooflt. 
But ie it enough ? Have school people done all their du^ when 
they have admitted the school physician and the school nurse to the 
sacred precincts of the school room, when the; have sent out the 
warning notices to the parents % 

Supposing that all defects have been discovered and rem- 
edied, so that school life goes on without aches and pains. Must 
we go all over it next year and the next and forever ? The Uftasa- 
chusetts law says that every child shall be examined annually for 
defects and disabilities. There is no statute of limitations. Is 
there any hope of limitation { Is there any mode of limitation t 
Or is the social mill to go on grinding out diseased and enfeebled 
children by the thousands indefinitely I 

This is a more fundamental question than how we shall mod- 
ify and adapt school work and school life to these defectives. That 
is an immediate and important question. But it deals only with 
symptoms, while it leaves the disease itself untouched. The dis- 
ease is ignorance complicated by wilful neglect. 

That the ignorance of the laws and conditions of health is 
less dense than it once was is undoubtedly true. The standard of 
intelligence in these matters has been slowly rising. When Horace 
Mann wrote his Sixth Report, in which he urged the necessity of 
instruction in physiology and hygiene, he satirized a school girl 
of the period : 

"Shall a young miss of sixteen, elated with the idea that she is just 
finishing her education, study rhetoric, and analyze scraps of the 
speeches of Grecian and Roman orators, when she does not know that the 
fumes of burning coal will destroy life; and thinks, because she Bwallows 
her food and inhales her breath through her neck, that they both pass 
on to one conmion cavity in the cheet, and hence conck-'des that respira- 
tion and digestion are functions of the seme organ? Neither of the 
above is an imaginary or an extreme cose." 

Perhaps we are warranted in thinking that such school girls 
are not to be found. 

When twenty years later Herbert Spencer sent out his book 
on education everybody knew that his gibes at the English coun- 
tiy gentleman were based on facts, and that he might have in- 
cluded American gentlemen as well. He said : 

"When the country gentleman has paid his daily visit to Ae stabki, 
and personally inspected the condition and treatment of his horse; when 
he has glanced at his minor live st«ck and given directions about them; 
how often does he go up to the nursery and examine into its dietary, its 
hours, its ventilation? 
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"The raising of first-rat« bullocks is an occupation on which men of 
education willingly bestow much time, inquiry and thou^t. The bring- 
ing up of fine human beings is an occupation tacitly voted unworthy of 
their attention." 

There is no doubt that more thought is being given to personal 
and domestic hygiene. There are more bath tuba and tooth brushes 
and clinical thermometers in family use ; more family dietaries 
are prepared with regard to the laws of health; architects are 
more willing to make concessions in the matter of ventilation of 
public and private buildings. Wells for the family water supply 
are more remote from sink spouts and privies and bam yards. 
Communities are more critical as to their water supply and the 
disposal of their waste, and there is more belief in the necessity 
and efficiency of pure food laws. 

That this improvement is general is shown by the reduction 
of the number of cases of diphtheria and typhoid fever and tuber- 
culosis, — preventable diseases. 

More hopeful still is the changed attitude of mind towards 
diseases. Some cobwebs of superstition have been brushed away 
and some theologic mists have been dispersed. Probably nowhere 
b>day, even in the churches which adhere most closely to the 
ancient formulas, would we hear the lines by Watts found in all 
the old hymn books: 

Diseaaee are Thy servants. Lord ; 
They come at Thy command.* 

The educational forces by which this general uplift has come 
are many. The medical profession has devoted itself with the 
finest public spirit to the enlightenment of the people. The cam- 
paign against tuberculosis is a splendid example of the energy, 
the ingenuity and the self-sacrificing ardor of the doctors. The 
press has had a powerful influence in this direction. There are 
few magazines and few newspapers which do not discuss with 
great frequency and, on the whole, with intelligence and force, 
questions which pertain to public and personal health. Discus- 
sions in women's clubs and parents' associations of various kinds 
have helped. 

To all these must be added the influence of tiie public schools. 
Physiology and hygiene have been included in the curriculum of 
many schools for many years, and some of the instruction given 
has been well selected, well arranged and well presented. To this 
extent the schools are entitled to credit. 



•nil hyniD *u Duriced. " For SickUd DnoUoM." 
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But when we have admitted all tlua and oongratulated ourselves 
upon the improvemeDt, the disclosures made through medical in- 
spection still confront us and call for action. 

The lesson ^hich I have learned is that, in addition to all 
the other forces making for a better understanding of health con- 
ditions, it is the imperative and immediate duty of the schools 
of all grades to broaden and make more vital their teaming of 
physiology and hygiene. 

Compulsory laws exist in nearly all the states, making in- 
struction in these subjects obligatory, but unfortunately the cir- 
cumstances under which these laws were enacted left the conserv- 
ative school people everywhere irritated and cold. The law in its 
purpose and scope was too narrow, limited as it was to the effects 
of alcohol and narcotics, and the methods prescribed in most states 
tended to make the work abortive. 

The opportunity now exists, and the results of medical in- 
spection furnish the argument, for a new propaganda in favor 
of health instruction. It should b^in in the lowest grade, because 
the little children not only need to be taught how to care for them- 
selves, but how to care for children still younger. The majority 
of children of the poorer families, especially of the more recent 
foreign immigration, have the burden early laid on them of "mind- 
ing the baby". The following facts are typical : 

In a class of fifty children, thirty have tbe daily care of 
younger children. 

That such care is inevitable is shown by the fact that, in the 
families represented by these fifty children, thirty-four have four 
or more children. 

The instniction here needs to be simple, direct and sympa- 
thetic, absolutely free from technical anatomy and technical physi- 
ology. To instruction should be added insistence upon practice, 
for the end sought is the early formation of right habits. The 
results of the right sort of teaching will not be found in answers 
to questions, but in clean handa, faces, teeth, bodies and clothes, 
in clear eyes and a responsive brain, in a frame erect and elastic,' 
with all the signs of an abundant supply of good red blood. The 
teaching will also show itself in the luncheons the children bring 
and in the way they spend their pennies. 

In the higher grades the same ends are to be sou^t, but the 

instruction should be less purely dc^^atic, and knowledge of the 

organs of the body and their function should furnish a rational 

•8 for hygienic rules. Anatomy should still be kept subordinate. 

ygiene of the home and its relation to personal health should 
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be taught The personal habits of the pupils must still be an 
object of the teacher's success. 

It oug^t not to be tnie in any school, as the reports of a school 
physician show was true in one set of schools, that the pupils in 
every grade up to the senior class in tlie high school had on an 
average four or more decayed and decaying teeth, and the teachers 
did not know it. 

It ought to be said to all teachers and said with emphasis, — 
"These things ought ye to have done at the risk of leaving some 
other things undone." We hear much about "essentials" in school 
education. A sound body kept sound by right living is the essen- 
tial which underlies and conditions all the rest. 

In the high schools now a most anomalous condition exists. 
Not only is physiology not included in the course of study in 
many high schools, but when it is included it is not required of 
college preparatory students. So that these people who are to 
represent the superlative culture of the times are left in ignor- 
ance of the means- by which they acquire all their learning. 
They are expect«>d to translate the maxim of Solon, rvmSi ^eavrov 
into "Know thyself," and never to obey it. The instruction is 
less intelligent than that of Mr. Squeers: "Bottiney, noun sub- 
stantive, a knowledge of plants. When he has learned that bot- 
tiney means a knowledge of plants, he goes and knows 'em." 

No school system can justify itself, if it fails to require as a 
major subject in high schools the study of human physiology. 
It should be so based on the other sciences and so correlated with 
them as to appeal to the intelligence of tlie most advanced stu- 
dents, and its relations to sociology should be shown through 
public hygiene to be so intimate as to fill it with genuine human 
interest. 

Two hindrances have I)een found to the successful prosecu- 
tion of this work in the schools. The text-books have been poor, 
and many of the feaebers uninstructed. Text-books are improv- 
ing and normal schools are making personal and school hygiene 
more prominent in their training. Much, however, remains to 
be done. 

To-day the physicians, general and special, are more alive 
to the needs of the times than are the school people. No perma- 
nent results of the present agitation for better sanitary conditions, 
domestic and public, can be hoped for unless the schools cooperate 
with all the other agencies. The universal need is for a higher 
order of intelligence respecting all the things tliat make for health, 
and the foundation of such intelligence must be laid in the schools. 



THE PLAYGROUND AS A FACTOR IN SCHOOL 
HYGIENE. 

Bt Geobob E. Johnson, 
Svptrinltndtnl o/ Plaj/gnund Auoeiation, Pttliburgk, Pa. 

Scarcely twelve months ago the whole country was Bhocked 
by a disaster to school children so horrible in its details that men in 
distant cities wept in street-cars as they read the account in ihe 
morning papers. Immediately, everywhere, Bchool buildings were 
inspected and hundreds of thousands of dollars were expended in 
altertttione and fire escapes. 

Since then, in the city of that sad disaster, and in every city 
of equal size, many times that number of children have perished 
and scarcely a comment has been raised. It would take four 
disasters like that at Cleveland every school day in the year to 
keep pace with the march of death among the school children of our 
land. 

During the coming year more than one hundred thousand 
school children will end their young lives, the bloom of babyhood 
scarcely yet faded from their cheeks, and tens of thousands (rf 
Rachels will mourn for their little ones and not be comforted. 

During the next ten years millions more will lay the founda- 
tion of weak constitutions to succumb to some great white, black, 
red or yellow plague before life's meridian has been reached. 

To those who rejoice in the living, Dr. Hutchinson's cheer- 
ing declaration that "it isn't so very dangerous to be alive" will 
bring its reassurance, but to those who mourn for the dead, it will 
lend an added pathos. The unnecessary loss is the hardest to bear. 
And this loss, inconceiveably great as it is, is largely widdn our 
power to prevent. For not only ia it not bo very dangerous for a 
child from five t^ fifteen to be alive, it is the natural and easy 
thing for him to remain alive, — if he has a fair chance. 

These are the years when the life forces are at fiood. It is 
as if Nature endeavored to repeat in each young life at this age 
the observance of the Passover and had sprinkled upon the gate 
posts of these ten hopeful years the sign of immunity that the 
Angel oi Death seeing might pass by. We school men often oon- 
04) 
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gratulftte ourselrea that the years which oooBtituto the sdiool age 
for the great majority of children are the years when the death rate 
is the lowest. And yet the aggregate preventable loss through 
death, in tJieae most favored years, is enormous, and the sad pro- 
cessions that follow abandoned hopes to the grave outnumber in the 
aggre^te the armies of the world. 

But there is anoilier and far more serious loss than this. 
It is not the death rate during the school age, however great or 
small, that is the significant thing for us. The significant thing 
is whether in these years of Nature's smiles, strength or weakness 
is being laid by for future years. We are learning more and 
more certainly every year that our skulking foe, the microbe, of 
whatever tribe, strikes when a man is down. Fati^itly he ludes 
his time, gathering his forces in secret until the time to strike. 
No better illustration could be given than that of tuberculosis. 
According to Newsholme, only three children in ten thousand, 
from five to fifteen years of age, die of consumption, but from 
fifteen to forty-five more than one person in four dies of this 
dread disease. Speaking along this line, Dr. Tyler says: 
"It would seem hi^ly probable that the increased death- 
rate of girls at eighteen and thereabout from consumptitm and 
other diseases of relatively slow action is the culmination ol an 
attack begun at thirteen or fourteen. If we are to diminish this 
death-rate, we must fortify the girl against the periods of greatest 
weakness when she is most likely to nsoeive hospitably the germs 
of fatal diseases. To accomplish this we must not wait until the 
twelfth or thirteenth year, but meet the difficulty in childhood." 
Huber, also, in bis work on "Consumption" says: "There is the 
long period of latency in which, if the child be well nurtured and 
if be live hygienically, he will be likely to overcome such tendency 
to disease as he may have begun life with." 

When at some future time posterity looks back upon the oos' 
ditions that prevail in our day, it will behold no darker picture, 
no more disgraceful thing than our weak surrender of our chil- 
dren to sickness and death. What excuse can then be offered for 
the fact that even in this land, more than one-half of all the chil- 
dren bom into the world die before they have reached man's 
estate ; that seventy per cent of school children suffer some physical 
handicap, more or less serious, at the very threshold of life's op- 
portunities ; that our schools not only do not fortify the children 
against known enemies, but actually betray them, in their inno- 
cence, to their deadly foes! 
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To the American School Hygiene Associatiim belongs th* 
great credit of an organized effort to free us from this national 
error, but may I present the bumble claim that the advocates 
of the playground offer the most promising single means for its 
acoomplishment? 

From amtEba to man the essential conditions to life and 
health have been few and plain. Through all the ages of that slow 
ascent, but with varying emphasis, these have been food, air, sun- 
shine, exercise. Upon the supply of these in proper kind and 
amount depends the health of amoeba, worm, fish, bird, dog or 
man. 

Omitting the first of these for obvious reasons, let us con- 
sider the importance of each of the others in school hygiene and 
the ofGce of the playground in supplying them. 

Air. The playground is the only place where a school child 
gets air in the proper amount and kind, the only place where be 
obtains full and complete aeration of the blood. A despicable 
fraction of school rooms have standard ventilating apparatus, 
and the rooms that have do not always adequately benefit thereby. 
I have personally tested a score of school rooms almost under the 
shadow of the oapitol of a state that has the best of existing laws, 
and found the supply of air to equal the standard in only two of 
the rooms and in some it fell to less than one-fourth of that amoimt. 

But even could ventilation be perfect in a school room) there 
would not be the same aeration of the blood in a seated studying 
child as in a child on the playground. There must be the exhilara- 
tion of joyous exercise, the strengthened pulse, the quickened, deep- 
ened breathing, the full cheat oi sustained effort that drives the 
air to the very apexes of the lungs, to meet the needs of the grow- 
ing child. The school room may be made less and less objection- 
able, but so long as it remains a school room it can not escape the 
imperative need of the playground as a factor in school hygiene. 

As is well known, it is not only the lack of oxygen but also 
the presence of organic poison in exhaled air that makes ventilation 
so important. It is a fact noted by biologists that all animal life 
excretes a poison destructive to itself. This is as true of the single- 
celled animal as of higher life. Bacteria may thrive luxuriantly 
for a time in culture media, but if they are not transferred to fresh 
culture media they pass into a period of lessened activity and 
finally die poisoned by their own excretions, A child's body is an 
accumulation of a vast number of cells, each of which by its very 
functional activity likewise excretes products so poisonous to itself 
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and the system generallj, that accumulation beyond a. certain limit 
results in death. 

Now nature has gradually placed more and more emphasis 
upon this cleansing process. If you trace the evolution of the vital 
organs from the single cell to man, you will find a general increase 
in the number of the excretory organs. The newer organs have 
developed as supplementary to the older, and all together they 
form a cooperative system, a weakness in any part of which places 
an added burden on the rest. Nature bore gives us no uncertain 
hint as to the needs of the child. Playground activities not only 
purify the blood through the increased activity of the lungs in the 
pure air of outrof-doors, as the activites of the school cannot do, 
but also stimulate the healthful activity of all the excretory 
organs, preserving a well balanced system. 

Sunshine. "Where the sun does not go, the doctor does" is 
an Italian proverb quoted by Koetelmann. Try as we may, we 
can not get the sun sufiiciently into all our school rooms, and if we 
could we would shut it out again as soon as we let the children 
in to study, because we say it hurts their eyes. 

Where then shall the children bathe in the sunshine as they 
should, but on the playground? We do well to debar contagious 
diseases from the schools, but let myraids of bacilli fiy over our 
children's clothing and the most malignant perish in a short time in 
the joy and the sunshine of the playground. Few disease gernu 
have been discovered that can survive even for one hour the stream- 
ing suji on the face of a laughing child. 

Tou remember the experiment with the tadpoles. They were 
placed away from the sunlight for thirty days and during all that 
time ceased to grow. ^Returned to the sunlight, they resumed 
their growth and advanced farther in one day than in all the 
previous thirty. Placed once more away from the sunli^t and 
again returned to normal conditions, they grew to stunted frog- 
hood. Just such an experiment. Society tried with babies in the 
dark rooms of New York's tenements, and every baby, almost with- 
out exception, bom and kept in those rooms, died. But when 
Jacob Riis tore down the windowless walls and the light of Heaven 
streamed in, the babies began to live. 

In our cities and lai^r towns everywhere, wo are still repeat- 
ing, in a measure, the same experiment, and place our children, 
like the unfortunate tadpoles, in darkened homes, in narrow, 
shaded, and smoke^nveloped alleys, and in school rooms into which 
the sun seldom if ever enters, — nay! often in school rooms lit 
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even in the middle of tlie da; by natural or artificial gas. Bring 
to these little ones medical inspection, examine their eyes, remove 
their adenoids, protect them from measles and all the rest, but 
shall we not also provide a playground, where for a part of the 
day they may bathe in the sun as God Almighty has said they 
must, if they are to live ! 

Exercise. I have just examined the indexes of two famous 
books on school hygiene and in ibem was no such word as esercisfe 
But exercise is life, and the absence of it is the sure sign of death. 
By exercise came evolution. Exercise shaped the body, determined 
the vital organs, built the brain. By exercise the child takes pos- 
session of his inheritance from the race. To him it is the past, 
the present, and the promise of the future. 

But that exercise no man can dictate, no teacher devise, no 
scholar fully define. It comes forth unbidden from the child, 
declares bis nature, discovers him to himself, defines his relation 
to his mates, shows him the world. It is his play, it is himself. 
Can the school alone do this, be this ? In the long process in which 
exercise shaped the body and built the brain, there was determined 
for all time the path by which the child must come into his own. 
In that shortened process we call childhood, every faculty, every 
power, every o^an that fails to receive its due exercise shrivels, 
and health by so much suffers and by so much the man becomes 
less a man. It would require a book to speak in full of the exer- 
cises of the playground diat meet the needs of health, physical, 
mental, moral, lesthetic, social health, for all these are elements 
in the health of the body, as we all have come to understand. But 
in many respects, in the very nature of the case, these exercises are 
impossible in the school, they are possible only on the playground. 

Once upon a time the people of a certain city really believed 
what I have just been trying to say, and when the question arose 
as to whether they should build a great public school or open a 
playground, it was decided to open a playground. Now it came 
to pass, in the course of years, that the citizens of that city advanced 
so far beyond the rest of the human race, that, in all the centuries 
since, the nations that have gone on building public schools and 
neglecting to open playgrounds have not been able to catdi up with 
them even to this day. 

This is fact, not fancy. At seven years of age the Athenian 
lad entered the palaestra, which was essentially a playground. All 
the first and better half of the day was spent in gymnastics, dano- 
ing, games and play. In the afternoon there was singing, some 
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writing (the beginners wrote in the sand box or in sand strewn 
upon the ground), some reading, all in the open air, and then came 
a long period of play again. Such vrm the schooling of the Greek 
lad up to the age of ten or eleven and it did not differ essentially 
up to the age of sixteen except in the severity of the exercises. And 
yet, the world has not ceased to marvel at the results of the Greek 
education. It produced the highest type of man, physically and 
intellectually, that the world has ever seen, which Gallon says was 
as far in advance of the modem Englishman as the modern Eng- 
lishman is in advance of the native African. In physical beauty, 
courage and patriotism, in philosophy, literature, architecture and 
art, the Greeks have been the unsurpassed models of the ages and 
are still the inspiration of our schools to-day. But they placed the 
emphasis upon hygiene, exercise, games and play, which we neglect, 
if not ignore. They cared for the strong and sometimes left the 
weak to perish. We care tenderly for the weak and oft^n leave 
the strong to perish. 

This also is fact, not fancy. In the state where I had the 
privilege of acquiring moat of my experience in educational work, 
a child to obtain the best educational advantages must be blind, 
deaf, feeble-minded, incorrigible or a truant. Then he is given 
exercise, playgrounds, gymnasia, baths, fresh air in abundance, 
gardens and play-shops. The great majority of normal children 
get along the best they can without them. And now in Pittsbiiigh 
they have an open-air school for children with a tendency to tuber- 
culosis. So consumption seems to be another of the list of ills, one 
of which a child must have in order to enjoy the best educational 
advantages. I am not disapproving of this care for the weak. I 
believe in it with all my heart, but this we should have done and 
not left the other undone. There are thousands and thousands of 
children in the regular schools of Pittsburg who have no place to 
play, no recess, no really freah air to breathe, little sunshine and 
less genuine life-giving exercise. 

We have reversed the order of importance in education as it 
was observed by the Greeks. The Greek education was essentially 
a playground education and the education most nearly approach- 
ing it to-day is that supplied by the playgrounds of America. To 
that classic demonstration of the educational value of the play- 
ground has been added in our day an avalanche of testimony 
from bioli^y, physiology, anthr»pology and sociology. Of tho 
$10,000,000 playgrounds of Chicago, President Roosevelt says: 
"They are the greatest civic achievement the world haa ever seen." 
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To sum up: 

First, we do not take care of our children. 

Secondly, we need to improre our care along four lines, 
namely better food, better air, more sunshine, better exercise, 

Thirdly, in the very nature of the case, the playground alone 
can adequately supply the last three of these to the child. 

Fourthly, this is no new experiment. We have the classic 
playground along with classic literature, architecture and art 

Finally, just as we have awakened to the fact that the 
school provides but a small fraction of a child's education, and 
that the environment, which includes everything that comes into 
the child's experience, is teaching him every waking moment of the 
day (perhaps every sleeping hour of the night, if we agree with 
Dr. Worcester), so we have come to understand that the activities 
of the school provide but a small fraction of the exercise necessary 
for the health of a child in this larger meaning. In the long 
process of race development, every organ and instinct with which 
a normal child is bom has been tried and found good, has been 
refined and passed on, and some yet higher function, some yet 
nobler conduct shall spring from their roots. Not in the school 
but on the playground can these deep instincts of workmanship, 
imitation, rivalry, cooperation, find their true and genetic expres- 
sion and build more stately mansions in the soul as the swift sea- 
Hons roll. These instincts calling from the deeps of the child's 
nature are not voices calling him astray, or to delay his upward 
progress. They are the voices saying to him and to the race : 

"Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons rell, 
Leave thy low-vaulted past, 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free. 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea." 
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The Making and ihe UnmaJeing of a DtUlard. 67 Thomas Edward 
Shields, PkD., LL.D., Aaeociate Professor of Psychology in tha 
Catholic University of America. Washington, D. C. The Cath- 
olic Education Press, 1909. Pp. 290. 

This little book bears eloquent testimony to the possibilit? of 
training backward children, for it is the autobiography of one who 
waa himself a backward boy. The introduction tells us, "The atory in 
its entirety is a faithful transcript of the record that was burned 
into the heart and brain of the omadhaun and read by himself yean 
after he had fought his way back to the company of normal and intel- 
lectual men." The later fame and high position of the dullard give 
a Tivid interest to his story. It is modestly offered aa a contribution 
toward the solution of the backward child problenL To give it popular 
interest, it is cast in the form of a dialogue, — not the frozen uttet^ 
anoes of some Philomathus, Theophile, or Philosoph, but the lively 
eloquence of the Studevane, O'Brieus, Russella, and Shannons. They 
sit around the wood fire and talk modem psychology, humanized by 
the interest in school-boys and girls. They know what is going on, 
discuss familiarly The Psyoholooical Clinic, and note with approbation 
Dr. Witmer's work for the last thirteen years at the University of 
Pennsylvania in the training of backward children, as well as other 
movements of like nature. 

The Btory of the dullard gets well started in Chapter VII. The 
first stage is downward, — and three years of school training result in 
turning a fairly bright and healthy boy into an imbecile. The trouble 
b^an in jumping the pupil from Wilson's Second Reader into the 
National Third Reader in order to save the teacher the woA of 
holding an extra class session. From that moment the "humiliation 
of defeat b««an to settle into a permanent distaste for reading and a 
permanent discouragement concerning my ability in that direction." 
Although there was for a time a fair degree of efficiency in other 
branches, the failure in reading gave rise to a growing "sense of shame 
and discouragement." This, coupled with the teasing of the other 
boys, led to the removal of the dullard from school at the age of nine. 
At that time he was growing rapidly. At thirteen he weighed one 
hundred and sixty pounds. At fourteen he was five feet ten inches 
tall, his adult height. The lack of balance between physical growth 
and mental development, described by the author as "alternating 
phases," was in his opinion the reel cause of his backwardness, aug- 
mented by bad pedagogical methods. 
(21) 
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Kapid pbrsicol growth made it posaible for the overgrown boy to 
\m put to work on die fann. This proved bis salvation. Qood hut- 
edit7, a strong bod;, five meala a da?, open-air work, deep sleep, and 
mental reet were hie, until he awoke from his long intellectual 
■lumber and began his own eduation at sixteen. A brief experienee of 
•diocl at the age of thirteen had meanwhile served to establish moi* 
firmly the belief in his hopelees stupidity. 

His self-education b^an with perceptions of numbers, not as 
abstract relations, but as bushels of wheat, sacks of com, fence boards, 
and bam timbers. His study of mechanics began with an "old oaken 
bucket" swung from an iron pulley, progressed through the grind- 
stone stage to the mechanism of a reaper, to the profound discovery 
that the turning of a small gear moved a larger one more slowly but 
with greater power, and finally broke out into an ecstasy of delight 
over his invention of a stump-puller. The success of the stump-puller, 
though reckoned of little merit by the family, lodged in the dullard's 
mind and stuck there. That success brought self-reliance; it nerved 
him to withstand an elder brother's domination; it fired him to go 
to the ci^ alone and visit every machine shop and aak to be taken on 
as an apprentice. 

That he was refused is not to be wondered at, for at sixteen his 
vocabularly was so small that he could not tell what he needed to 
finish his machine, end had to go all the way to the city in order to 
point out the ropes, chains, pins, gears, etc, which he required. The 
family's fondest hope was that he might some day be able to support 
himself by farming. Nobody talked to him seriously. He had for- 
gotten all he had learned in school. He could not multiply, though 
he could add a little; and he could neither read nor write. 

He learned to read only through heroic effort, stimulated by bis 
curiosity to know the remainder of a thrilling Irish story, which his 
brother refused to continue reading to him, leaving the robbers in a 
cave in the midst of a highly exciting melfe. However, the print was 
large, the haymow offered a safe retreat, and there in secret the 
"omadhaun" laboriously took his first real lesson in reading. The 
Fire Side Companion, and New York Ledger furnished forth his fur- 
ther instruction, after a prelimiary course in "Buffalo Bill," "Rosebud 
Bob," and the "The Giant of the Gulch." Of these be says, "These 
stories were short; the print was large; the paper poor. In fact they 
were cheap in every sense of the word. The language was ungram- 
matical and vulgar; the moral tone was low; but they were all action 
, . . There was not a dull line for me nor a passage above my com- 
prehension." Eventually the book "Self Raised, or From the Depths." 
gave him the final and mighty impulse which bore him out upon the 
course of intellectual and moral training which resulted in an honored 
and useful life. 
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Dr. Shields in his introduction roioee the growing protest that 
is bttng heard throughout this country against limiting the woik of 
the public eohool to the "three B's." He shows that the school must 
take the place of the induBtrial home of the family, ^ich has been 
swept awa; b; modem economio conditions. Vocational studies 
must be added to the school curriculum. Hia stor; of the dullard's 
progreaa lends strength to this modem movement in education. We 
are more doubtful of hia attitude concerning the value of race customs 
and denominational training. In a preface to the book. Dr. O'Con- 
nell, Sector of the Catholic University, calls attention to the earnest 
efforts which the Catholic Chun^ has made from the earliest times 
to bring the blessings of education within the reach of those to whom 
nature seemingly refuses the power or the opportunity of learning. 
As Dr. O'Connell obeervea, we have enjoyed in the past the benefits 
that accrue from the earnest efforts of the Church to alleviate the 
miseries of humanity. What we have missed in the past, and what 
we must strive for to-day, is to bring soientifia knowledge to bear upon 
the solution of the problem. Keither in this country nor abroad have 
church schools or charity schools been distinguished by a sounder scien- 
tific foundation than non-denominational sdiools. If the church and 
charitable institutions are able to sympathize with and procure the 
best that modem science affords, they may be expected to do all the 
better work by reason of the enthusiasm and social interest that often- 
times characterize the religious impulse. 

A. H. 
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Some Orthogenic Agencies- 

The current number of The Fbtcholoqical Ccrato emphasizes 
some general factors in tlie treatment of retarded and normal children. 
Mr. Ayrea calls attention to attendani^. Dr. Martin to preventable ^phy- 
sical defects and adverse environmental conditions, and Mr. Johnson to 
the necessity of playgrounds. These are orthogenic agencies of great 
importance. 

The Schoolroom Thermomeier. 

It is difficult to erive concrete definitenesg to the regulations for the 
enforcement of hygienic conditions In the schoolroom. This may be 
done with respect to the temperature of the schoolroom through the 
employment of a thermometer. The principal of every school should 
receive authority from the Board of Education to hang a thermometer 
in every room and to require the grade teacher to keep the temperature 
between 67 and 70 degrees Fahrenheit and to announce that a teacher 
is liable to discharge if the temperature is allowed to exceed 70 degrees. 
It is easy enough to open windows and it is better to have a surplus of 
heat and open windows than to have a deficient^ of heat. This regula- 
tion would teach hygiene more effectively to pupils and teachers dian any 
amount of text book instruction. 

Freth Air in the Treatment of Disease. 

In the February number of Archives of Pediatrics are two good 
articles on this subject, the first by Dr. Edwin E. Graham, professor of 
children's diseases in the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, and 
the second by Dr. William P. Northrup, of New York. 

Dr. Graham reports his experience with the fresh air treatment, 
which he introduced eight years ago in the children's words of the 
Philadelphia Hospital. Before that time the children did not do welL 
He says, "A frail infant, perhaps premature and under normal wei^t, 
would gain for a few weeks at best, then remain stationary in weight) 
finally gradually lose weight, be^n to have diarrhea, and die. Robust 
infants on admission often did well for three months. The same 
symptoms after this period began to develop as in the infants admitted 
in a condition of malnutrition, and in spite of my best efforts, many of 
these robust children died. The same type of infants in my private 
(24) 
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practice were almost without exception doine well. ConTmced that 
□either the food, nursing nor general care of Uiese hospital infanta was 
at fault, and that the so-called hospitalism was nothing but lack of 
freeb air and lack of out-door air, 1 ordered these children, in the month 
of January, placed for two hours each day on the fire-eBcapea." 

The infant mortality decreased immediately. For the next two or 
three years, during Dr. Graham's service in January, February, and 
Ma)-ch, he had the children placed in small hammocks in the yard for 
several hours a day, \inles8 it was raining or snowing. Five years ago 
the children's wards moved into their new building, where "the infanta 
practically have an abundance of fresh air day and night, and they do as 
well as could be hoped for." 

In tike new Jefferson Hospital, where Dr. Graham is on duty all the 
year round, he has a roof garden for the children, and the results are 
moat encouraging. He has had great success in applying the fresh 
air treatment in cases of pneumonia and typhoid fever. The rooma 
where these cases are kept have large windows on two sides and an 
open door on a third side. The children are well wrapped up and sup- 
plied with hot water bags, and the door and windows are kept open 
night and day, excepting for a few moments when it is necessary to 
uncover the patients for bathing, etc. Many other diseases have been 
successfully treated in a similar way. 

Id private practice Dr. Qraham has had equally good results. "On 
my first visit to the child," be says, "I, if possible, instill into the mother 
the principle that frcah air differs from impure air as much as fresh 
milk from impure milk. Once gain her consent, and the treatment is 
an assured fact. I am more than surprised to see the willingness with 
which moat mothers, no matter what their social status may be, enter 
into the treatment." He quotes Wachenheim as authority for the state- 
ment, "Indifferent t«mperature feels neither warm nor cold, and is most 
restful. In children, indifferent temperature is about 75 degrees F. in 
summer in summer clothing, and about 65 degrees F. in winter in winter 
clothing, and varies with age and vitality. Temperatures above indif- 
ferent are not sedative, but cause a continuous stimulation that is 
harmful if prolonged, ending in exhaustion." 

In conclusion he says, "Let us all join hands and preach fresh air; 
vote for open squares, endorse roof gardens, have adenoids and tonsils 
removed, and if we are willing as a society [the American Pediatric 
Society] to endorse and work for the fresh air treatment with the aame^ 
zeal and enthusiasm as we have worked for fresh and pure milk, our 
results will be as great a success as has been secured by our milk 
enthusiasts." 

Dr. Northrup would like to see the term "fresh air" made more 
explicit, and suggests, "If it ever is entered in the TT. S. P. [United 
States Pharmacopeia] and standardized for therapeutic use, it ehoald 
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read BomeHung like this, 'Open air, or cold, fresh, flowing out-door air, — 
dosage regulated to individual needs.'" He emphasizes the point that 
in fresh air treatment, "The patienis and nurses should be made com- 
fortable aU the time," and tells how they make beds out-of-doors at the 
PrasbTterian Hospital. He concludes by Baying, "Open-air treatment 
hat kUled no one^ hoe injured no one, has helped everyone, and deter- 
mined a cure in a few" 

The Social Service Department of the Hospital of the Vniversii]/ of 

Pennsylvania. 

On Januaiy 21, 1909, the committee appointed by the Medical 
Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania submitted to the Board of 
Managers of the University Hospital the first annual report of the social 
work of the out-patient department of the Hospital. The chairman 
of this committee is Dr. J. H. Musser, who procured the funds neoessary 
to carry on the work and £rst undertook its establishment in the fall 
of 1907. 

This work, following the plan of the Social Service Department at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital under the guidance of Dr. Cabot, 
was made possible by the contributions of a friend interested throng 
Dr. Musser. The services of Miss Mary M. Ogilvie were secured 
as social worker and director. Miss Cannon, one of the leaders in 
similar work in Boston, gave two weeks of her time and energy in 
starting the work in Philadelphia. Miss Ogilvie is assisted by a staff 
of volunteer social workers. Dr. Fuaaell and Dr. Meyer Solis-Cohen are 
the t^iyeicians in charge of this department of the University Hospital. 

The report is an extremely interesting and suggestive document of 
nineteen pages. The work of the first year was chiefly taken up with 
tuberculosis. A tuberculosis class was established and patients were 
instructed in keeping records of their daily doings, including the 
character and amount of food taken, the number of hours spent in the 
open air, the hours of sleep, the amount of exercise or work, the number 
of bowel movements, the amount and character of the cough and expec- 
toration, their spirits, etc. The patients provided themselves with 
clinical thennometers and took their temperature three times a day, 
recording it in a book. They obtained from the hospital at coat price 
Japanese napkins, paper bags, sputum cups of paste board and holders. 
The class meets once a week ; instructive talks are given by the leader and 
also by the patients themselves. The records are gone over and are criti- 
cised by both the class leader and the members. "The benefits of this 
method are many. The patients become proficient in giving talks on the 
prevention of tuberculosis and the management of the consumptive and 
learn to repeat accurately to their relatives and friends what they have 
learned in the class, iher^y carrying on an active educational campaign." 
In some instances the husbands of patients have repeated the talki 
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beard at second hand to the men at their places of business. This has 
resulted in the ventilation of the work room and in the admisssion of 
fresh air to the rooms of fellow workmen. Some of the patients visit 
other persons known to have consumption or supposed to have a cold 
or chronic cough and have given them valuable instruction. The infiuenoe 
exerted by these optimistic, enthusiastic, improving tuberculosis patients 
on the people whom they meet is of inestimable value. 

This education of the communitj alone would be sufficient justifica- 
tion for the estabUshment and maintenance of a social service depart- 
ment, but the direct result of this treatment is shown in the history of 
improvement in a large number of cases. "Another case, who, in 
addition to his pulmonary lesion had two different severe attacks of 
bone tuberculosis with necrosis, now works eight hours every day and 
during the summer plays on a ball team every evening and Saturday 
afternoon." 

In addition to this work Miss Ogilvie visits the homes of the patients, 
giving instruction in hygiene and the preparation of food; and often 
discovers new cases, mostly children, while visiting in families of 
patients referred to the department. 

The social work department refers cases to the proper agenoiee and 
acknowledges assistance received from them. These include the Society 
for Organizing Charity, Wayfarer's Lodge, the Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission, the Society of United Hebrew Charities and the Children's 
Bureau. Various agencies are beginning to rely upon the social 
service department for assistance in the medical and social treatment of 
their cases. The report ends with a plea for a combined effort in solving 
some of the complex problems of charity and civic life by such agencies 
as the Medical Department, the Wharton School, the University Hospi- 
tal, the University Settlement House, and the Psychological Clinic 
conducted by the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Application of Modem Methoda to Records for Public Sehoolt. 

Readers of The Psycholoqical Clinic who have followed the 
various articles appearing therein from time to time on the subjects of 
retardation, and elimination of pupils from school, will have formed 
a very real appreciation of the necessity for more complete and avail- 
able records of school data, and will know how to appraise the work 
reported in Mr, George H. Chatfield's article in the February number 
of School Work. 

Committees from the Association of Women Principals and from the 
Principala' Association of the City of New York have joined forces in an 
effort to introduce a more satisfactory system of keeping and filing the 
school data which under the present system are hidden away so securely 
that they are for all practical purpose lost. Mr. Chatfield, as chairman 
of the two committees, givea an account of their recommendations. 
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They have proposed radical changes in the methods of keeping 
most of the recorda. The moat importaot Biiggestioa is that in regard 
to the "Pupils' Becord." This record ia kept on a card 6x8 inchea, 
blue for boys, white for girls. On one side space is provided for the 
name, address, date and place of birth, and school records in regard 
to grades, attendance, lateness, conduct, work, special aptitudes and 
deficiencies for the entire school life of ^e individual child. The 
other side is devoted to the record of the physical examination made 
under the auspices of the Board of Health. Two such cards are filed for 
each pupil, one set of cards, being arranged alphabetically, one according 
to classes. When a child is transferred from one school to another one 
card is forwarded to the school and the other transferred to a file of 
discharged pupils. Thus the record of any child who has ever attended 
a school may be found at once in the files of that school. 

This is only one item in a veiy comprehensive system of record 
keeping which aims to present data in reference to pupils, teachers, 
books, supplies, etc., in such a clear, simple, and available way that 
their value for practical school use and for statistical purpose* will 
be much enhanced. 

The system seems to have been carefully worked out and vrill 
doubtless prove of great practical value to the New York schools. 

The Use of Annlomical Model* tii CouTgea m Psychology and Education. 
' The laboratory method of instruction had brought with it a recogni- 
tion of the importance of models, specimens, and similar demonstration 
material. When psychology achieved an independent position in our 
leading universities, the employment of models became a matter of 
course to demonstrate the anatomy of the nervous system and sense 
organs, and the comparative development of the human and animal brain. 
The extent to which large demonstration models, and models for the 
individual use of students are employed, even in educational courses, 
at the present day, is scarcely appreciated. In addition to a number 
of medical departmento and eight univeraitiee, among them the psy- 
chological department of the University of Pennsylvania, using the new 
Ward model of the spinal cord, this model is to be found in at least 
seven normal schools, the Philadelphia Normal Sdwol for Girls, the 
State Normal School at Bridgewatcr, Mass., the Colorado State Normal 
School at Greeley, Colo., the Idaho State Normal School, the Northern 
Illinois State Normal School, the Iftnneaota State Normal School at 
Duluth, Minn., and the State Normal School at Oshkosh, Wis. The use 
of these and other anatomical models bespeaks a progreasive educational 
iwlicy in many training schools for teachers, widely distributed through- 
out the country. 
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The Pgychological Clinic hai made a place lor iUelf among tt^enlifio and 
yet popular periodical* at a fovmal for the ttudv of mental retarilatio* anj 
deiHation, 

Retardation and deviation iroutd not attract much Inlerett «lmr'V at ab- 
normal conditions. It is their curative treatment — the processes through wAfch 
the abnormal man he mode to develop into the normal — that intpiret the preteni 
efforts of educator, pnychologiat and physician. 

The Science ichlch treats of the restoration of the retardate and lh« devlatv 
to normality has been (n Kant of a name. 

The Psychological Clinic prnpours for this science the name ORTHOGENICS, 
and mill employ this term to define the loumart scope and obleot. 

While orthogenics concerns itself primarily with the couset and treatment 
of retardation and dciHatioa. it must naturally take cognizance also of the con- • 
ditiont which facilitate and conserve the normal devehpmeitt of mind and body. 

Send subscriptions and all eommunleatlonsto 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC PRESS 
Woodland Ave. A. 36th St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Summary of Leading Articles 



I. Conaervation of Health In the School Room. By S. L. Heeter, Super- 
Intendent of Schools, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 

SiiperJatendent Heeter contettde that tbe proper care of the pbyslcal 
environment of the child la the duty of the school authorities and should 
not be placed upon the grade teacher. The business of providing buildings 
properly heated, properly ventilated and properly cared for should be In the 
hands of an expert under the authority of the administrative department o( 
the schools. Tbe teachers hare a different responsibility tor tbe physical 
welfare of the child. — the discovery of mental and physical defects which 
undermine health and prevent school progress. 

II. A Clau of Backward and Defective Children. By Mary Belle 
Greene. 

Miss Greene presents a report of the work accomplished in a special 
class for backward children in the city of Philadelphia. This article Is 
a contribution similar to those which have appeared in the Pbtcrolooical 
Clinic, showing not only what may be, but also what has been accomplished 
with backward children, when an intelligent effort is made to treat them 
in sufficiently small numbers and with methods fitted to their mental and 
physical capabilities. These articles may be expected to inspire and serve 
as models for other reports. 

m. The Physical Condition of the School Children of the School of 
Observation, University of Penneylvanla. By Walter S. Cornell, H.D., 
University of Pennsylvania and Bureau of Health, Philadelphia. 

In this article a report Is made of the physical condition of one hundred 
and flfty-Bli pupils in the School of Observation conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Pedagogy of the University of Pennsylvania during the summer of 
1909. Sixty-two and two-tenths per cent of these children showed physical 
detects and received parents' notices. Dr. Cornell carefully separates 
decayed teeth, tbe only defect shown by 25. T per cent of the children, from 
the other detects observed. The article classifies the defects according 
to their character and also with respect to grade. 

IV. Progress and Retardation of a Baltimore Class. By Charles A. A. J. 
Miller, M.D.. Principal Group S, Baltimore. Md. 

Dr. Miller presents an Interesting study of forty-three pupils whose 
records he has followed and analyzed from September, 1901, to the end 
of the school year, 190S-09. He protests against the comparative statletlcs 
of retardation, which do not take Into consideration the character of the 
population, the attitude of tbe people toward the public schools and tbe 
enforcement of compulsory attendance laws. 
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To Our Readers: 

The Psychological Clinic a not guile three ]/ears old, and yei (he magor 
z'me u notr m firmls ettabluhed and has accomplished so much during its brief 
existence, thai manjf think ■' "tatl be muck older. 

We began with a very definile purpose. We believed a scientific magazine 
could be made popular. If a spectatisl in one branch is to malfe himself understood 
by tpedalists in tome enHrely different branch, he mast tallf a language iphich is 
common to both. He camot be techncal. He cannot pay too much attention to 
minute and noiyetsential details. He must become, to some extent, popular. 

The kej/note of modem ivoric in a number of ipeciallies, — medicine, psychol- 
ogy, education, — it team nork. getting together for muted and common action for 
the benefit of the community. We are trying to culfivale team vorit- 

We therefore laid the foundations of a journal which we thought would 
appeal la medical men, to educators, to psychologists, to the clergy, to social vorkers. 
Our subscription list thowt that we have succeeded beyond our expeclalioiu: we 
have done more than we thought potable. 

A tcienSific magazine which thall appeal lo men and women of different pro- 
fettiont must ute language which will be understood by all intelligent men and 
Women. It will also be read by them eagerly, provided its reading matter has some 
practical value. The Psvcholocical Clinic has cultivated a field in which 
everybody it interested. It is reporting facts which bear upon the health and devel- 
opment of everybody's child. You need The Psychological Clinic, your 
friends rteed it. 

To conduct a magazine which shall be at once popular and tctentific, reqtaret 
that the articlet thall be well written and so constructed that Ihey appeal to every 
intelligent person. This is not an easy matter and we were fearful at first lett we 
should fail to obtain contributions of general interest, which would be worthy of 
engaging Ihe serious attention of professional men and women. 

We think "wc have succeeded in this too. Articles which have appeared in 
The Psychological Clinic have been quoted freely in the public press. They 
have awakened discussion in educational circles. They have aroused debate in 
medical conventions. They have formed the subject matter of contributiorts tit 
tcienfific meetittgs. 

The early work "f Bryan and Common, and the later reports of Ayret and 
Falkner, dealing with the causes and treatment of backwardness in school progreu 
have opened a new department of educational literature. It is not loo much to say 
Ihal the first two volumes of The PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC will help to mold the 
future reports of every superintendent of schools in our larger cities. There tt 
plenty of evidence that thote who are most alert have already felt this influence. 

The artictet of Meyer on "Preventive Mental Hygiene During the Years of 
School Life", of Crampton on "Physiological Age", and a number of contributiora 
by school medical inspectors, must be consulted by every phyiician interested in 
publit health or m the mental and physical development of the individual. 

Wt say We are interested in everybody's child. We have made retardation 



or backvrdnea in ichool vork a national issue. T»tnt})-fi»e per cent of (fi& 
children of the United Slates fail to gel a decent education. In other vords, fAeji 
are going into life handicapped in opportunit}) and inaJequatel}) equipped for the 
ttruggle for existence. We propose to shotp what ts vrong milh this 25 per cent, 
what is wrong with the school s]^lern, what is wrong with society. In doing this. 
We shall at the same time help the other 75 per cent. 

We stand for the recognition of the rights and needs of the Individual child. 
This is what we mean by "Clinic" ; a clirnc studies and treats an individual. It need 
not be as a ph^ician would treat him; it may be as a teacher must treat him. The 
schools teach children in groups, which the}/ call classes, but there is a constant need 
of reiterating that these classes are, after all, made up of individuals. We are 
determined that the physical and mental personality of the child shall not be forgotten 
in leaching arithmetic, reading and writing. 

And for those children who require individual attention we demand special 
classes. We believe that for every thousand children in the schools of our larger 
cities there should he at least one special class of from fifteen to lwent}}-^e children. 
Once established these classes and the work accomplished in them will re-invigorate 
the work of the grades. In obtaining an equal educational opportunity for these 
deficient ones, we shall increase the efficiency of all children. 

This is the most significant part of our work and this is the reason that our 
subscription Usl is constantly growing. 

Just as soon as the increasing number of our readers Warranted it, TK£ 
Psychological Clinic was improved and enlarged. We began by charging 
$1.00 a year and after two years we raised the price to $1.50. We lost a few 
subscribers but we gained ten new subscribers for every one we lost. We consider 
this the stamp of approval upon our conduct of the magazine as Well as an assurance 
that The Psychological Clinic meets a real need in the community and is 
achieving its purpose. 

We have taken another step forward With this month's issue. We have 
introduced, for the first time, an article using half-tone illustrations and we are 
going to keep this up, if we can. This will probably increase the cost of publica- 
tion about fifty per cent for each issue. 

To meet this increased cost We do not propose to make another increase in the 
subscription price. We believe We cannot cany out our educational program, which 
requires that we appeal to large numbers, if We charge more than $1.50. With 
this as the maximum price we shall make The PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC just at 
good a magazine as you will enable us to make it. 

How can you help us? You can secure new subscribers by bringing The 
Psychological Clinic to the notice of your friends and your professional associ- 
ates. Every teacher, certainly every superintendent or principal of schools in lids 
country, all physicians whose practice brings them children for professional treat- 
ment, every one interested in the study of the human mind and in social problems, 
every clergyman who is seriously concerned for the mental and moral improvement 
of the youth of his congregation, and finally, every intelligent parent, will find in 



The Psychological Clinic something of mUrest, something helpful, something 
which the}f can use. 

If so mans people neeJ The PSYCHOLOGICAL Clinic. a-e in turn neetl and 
propose to gel thousands of new readers. We rel}f upon our subscriptions to pay 
the cost of publication. If The Psychological Clinic « to continue to im- 
prove in the future as it has done in the past, me must k^ep on adding to oar 
tubscription list at the same, or better still, at even a more rapid rate than in the past. 

But there it another reason. With a steadily increasing circulation ive shall be 
able to build up an advertising department, ivhich ivill be of value to our readers, 
to our advertisers, and to us. It is onfji through the receipts from its advertising 
pages that a high-class modem magazine, which is not subsidized by some organiza- 
tion, can be placed upon a permanent paj/ing basis. Everj) new subscriber fhom 
you may help to get for The Psychological Clinic wdl make our advertising 
columns more remunerative and thereby put us in a position to give you a better 
magazine for the same price. \ ^ 

Our circulation has now reached such proportions that our advertising depart- 
ment can be made effective to our advertisers and remunerative to us. We have 
therefore placed it in the hands of an expert advertiung agent. Shall he succeed, 
shall we succeed, in establishing a profilabU advertising business, which will give us 
the means to extend still further our present usefulness? 

This will depend upon our readers. If you will go to our advertisers, mention- 
ing The Psychological Clinic, when you are in need of something, you will 
not only get what you are looking for, — you will be helping The Psychological 
Clinic to make its work for the health and development of the children of this 
country more effective. We shall seek 'o restrict the advertising pages of Th& 
Psychological Clinic (o reliable firms, and we shall make a specialty of those 
who have something to offer which is of value to children, and to those who are 
interested in children. Thus we shall make our advertising columns a directory of 
the best schools for all classes of children. — private schools, special fitting schools, 
schools for backward children, camp schools, aitd the Ukt- We can be as helpful 
to the public through our advertising pages as through our scientific contributions. 
Thousands of persons are helpless because they do not know how or where to go to 
help their oun or other people's children. The study, conservation, and develop- 
ment of children is our purpose, in whatever way this may be furthered. 

We cannot achieve our purpose by limiting our work in a narrow way to the 
development of children. We shall therefore, in the future, as in the past, present 
to our readers articles dealing with problems of mental development and degeneration 
in the adult. We refer in this connection to such articles as we have already pub- 
lished, by Dr. Town on "Association Tests in Practical Work for the Insane", 
and "A Psychological Analysis of Three Delusional States'. 

In fad the natural development and the training of mind will be considered 
even in the lower animals. We therefore present in our December issue a study 
of the remarkable menial capacity exhibited by a chimpataee, one of those animals 
which approach nearest to man in structure and mental condition. From this and 
similar imesligatiom which we shall report from time to time, we believe that much 



information U to be oblaiiteJ concerning the de3>elopmenl and bairdng of the human 
mind. 

We have in viev for publication in the near future articles of great importance 
for everfbody. Dr. Kirk. Dean of the Dental Department of the t/niversilji of 
Peiaajilvarua, will contribute in our next iaue an arlicle on the care of the teeth, 
mlh which are propose to inaugurate a campaign for free denial Ireatmenl in con- 
nection T»ith the public schools. Dr. Olto /. Specker, of Reading, Pa., vUl follow 
with an account of the work of their dental clinic in that dtp. // the chitJ is to 
learn, he must first live, and to live he must be able to digest his food. Digestion 
begins in the mouth, and retardation in school Vorli, strange as it mam seem, often 
be^ns with bad teeth. 

We shall also take up the question of the proper feeding of children. Miu 
Alice C. Boughton, who has been managing a permy luncheon in the public schools 
of Philadelphia for some Dears. wHt recount her experiences and call attention to the 
importance of this sort of provision for the health of our school children. 

Professor Thomdikc, of Columbia Universit}), will continue the discussion of 
elimination from the grades, and tvill show some of the reasons whj) children leave 
school. One reason that we propose to tell about in the near future is that the 
schools do not make suitable provision for vocational training, especially for &oju 
ranging in age from eleven to fifteen jrears. The inadequacy of our school systems 
in this particular amounts almost to a national calamity. 

We shall also continue those studies of individual cases of backward children, — 
many of them backward for causes eosi/ji removed, — studies which this journal first 
reported to the jcienti/ic and general public. This type of Work i* "oV being taktn 
up throughout the country. 

An important part of our program is to provide a medium through winch 
teachers can tell others how ihey accomplished the good results which we itnoo" lo 
many of them are bringing about. We therefore have taken great pride in the 
contributions of Professor Jones, Dr. Smith, Miss Doll, Miss Devereux, and Miss 
Greene, and we hope to have the pleasure in the near future of publishing many 
similar studies. 

We are sure that any one who sees The Psychological Clinic will sub- 
scribe, and if he once subscribes, he will renew his subscription year after year, as 
the vast majority of our readers are doing. Will you give your friends this oppor- 
tunily? 

To save us the trouble and expense of sending out bills for renewals, we make 
an offer which at the same time will be advantageous to oar subscribers. The 
regular subscription price of The Psychological Clinic is $1.50. We will 
accept a two years' subscription for $2.50 (absolutely net) paid in advance; and 
three years' subscription for $3.50 (absolutely net). This will enable subscribers 
to the current volume to obtain The Psychological Clinic from the beginning 
and including the present volume for $3.50. a saving of one dollar. 

THE psychological CLINIC PRESS. 
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A MONKEY WITH A MIND. 

Bt LlOUTNEB WiTUEB. 

It was no special interest in Peter* which took me to a per- 
formance at Keith's Theatre in Boston on the evening of Septemhcr 
fourteenth last. I was then interested only in ascertaining the 
extent to which the anthropoid apes could be trained and perchance 
educated. Sometime during the past winter, in conversation with 
Dr. furness,^ I had maintained that there was no reason whj an 
ape who could be trained to ride a bicjcle might not be taught to 
articulate at least a few of the elements of a language, and I ex- 
pressed the desire to undertake this experiment the outcome of 
which, whether successful or not, I thought would be an important 
contribution to animal psychol<^. As a result of this conversation 
Dr. Fumess brought for me from Borneo an infant orang-outang, 
between one and two years of age, which we had begun to train as a 
scientific experiment. I therefore sought to discover what had 
been accomplished with a closel; related species, the chimpanzee. 

As I entered the theatre, my feelings were commingled interest 
and doubt. My doubts were bred from knowledge of the difficulty 
of judging the intelligence of an animal from a stage performance. 
So-called educated horses and even educated seals and fleas have 
made their appeal in large numbers to the credulity of the public. 
Can any animal below man be educated in the proper sense of 
the word ? Or is the animal mind susceptible of nothing more 
than a mechanical training, and only given the specious counterfeit 
of an educated intelligence when under the direct control of the 
trainer J 

My doubts were not allayed by the public announcement 
claiming that Peter had been "bom a monkey and made himself 

'Peter is tbe name of a cbimpenzee who Is being exblblted on tbe Keltb 
circuit. Tbe opportunity to study him was obtained tlirougb Mr. Barnes 
of Keltb'B theatre In Fblladelphla, to whom I am Indebted for tbls 
courtesy. My authority for calling Peter a monkey Is Murray's New Eng- 
lish Dictionary, which dednee tbe word In Its general application as "an 
animal of any species of the group of mammals closely allied to and 
resembling man. and ranging from the anthropoid apes to tbe marmosets." 

•Dr. William H. Furness, 3d, the explorer, author of "Tbe Ilome-llfe 
of Borneo Ilead-bunters." 

(179) 
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A SATISFACTORY DRINK. 

a man." I knew before I entered the theatre that I should be 
unable to judge from a mere stage performance whether Peter 
had been in any real sense educated or simply trained to the blind 
performance of a few tricks. Nevertheless the performance deeply 
impressed me, as it must anyone, with the cxpertness of the animal 
In skating, riding a bicycle, drinking from a tumbler and eating 
with a fork, threading a needle, lighting and smoking a cigarette. 
From such mere expertness, however, remarkable as it was and 
accompanied by very human changes of facial expression, I would 
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A MONKEY WITH A MIND 



AN ANXIOUS HOUENT. 



nevertheless hesitate to draw any conclusion as to the animars 
intellectual appreciation of what he waa doing. Idiots capable 
of unusual dexterity and possessed of musical or even mathematical 
ability, yet in other respects markedly subnormal in intelligence, 
are not unknown. Despite the fact that a high degree of motor 
training in children implies ordinarily an equivalent intellectual 
development, I felt inclined to do little more than marvel at an 
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animal who could be trained to such expertuess of performance. 
Every feature of the stage performance might have been carefully 
planned and any departure from it mi^t, as I thought, have 
thrown the animal on his own resources and disclosed the limita- 
tions of his intelligence. 

Yet it must be admitted there were details of the public per- 
formance which suggested intelligence. For instance, in riding 
up an inclined plane and down a small flight of steps, he allowed 
himself to go very close to the flies, and to save himself put out 
one hand and cleverly pushed himself away, while atill retaining 
his balance. I also saw him ride as close as possible to the side 
wall of the stage setting, and take a very short turn with the 
evident purpose of seeing whether or not he could do it. From 
time to time I observed that he made the work more dif&cult for 
himself than was needful, seemingly out of mere bravado and in 
pure enjoyment of the task. 

Since that day I have seen Peter in Ave public performances, 
have tested him at my Psychological Clinic at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and privately on three occasions. I now believe 
that in a very real sense the animal is himself giving the stage 
performance. He knows what he is doing, he delights in it, he 
varies it from time to time, he understands the succession of tricks 
which are being called for, he is guided by word of mouth without 
any signal open or concealed, and the function of his trainer is 
exercised mainly to steady and control. At one stage performance 
he reached the top of the incline with insufBcient speed to carry 
him "on even keel" down the steps. He jumped from the wheel, 
landing on his feet, and when the wheel fell to the floor he quickly 
picked it up, mounted and dashed up the incline and down the 
steps successfully. He gave every appearance of possessing deter- 
mination, courage, and self-directed interest 

I am also prepared to accept the statement of his trainers, 
Mr. and Mrs. McAxdle, that Peter's proficiency is not so much the 
result of training as of downright self-education. They assert, 
for example, that a few months ago, when he was brought from 
England to this country, roller skates were fastened to his feet 
for the first time. This was done merely for the purpose of keep- 
ing him on deck and out of the rigging of the ship. In two days' 
time he was skating all over the deck. By the time the ahip 
reached New York, he had acquired sufficient expertness to justify 
them in giving a public exhibition of his skill. They also tell 
me that he threaded a needle the first time he tried, and farther- 
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more, ttat they have never taught him to use hammer and nails, 
screw driver and screws, but that he has picked up their use while 
playing with them. He unlocks and locks a padlock on the stage, 
but I am told he can open any lock and is not safe in a room with 
tihe door locked, so long aa the key is within hia reach. Give him 
time and he will, from a number of keys, select the right one and 
undo an intricate lock. The difficulty is to restrain him, on the 
stage and off, rather than to urge him to display his accomplish- 
ments. At the Psychological Clinic there was 
a washstand with running water in an out-of- 
the-way comer. While I was talking with hi=i 
trainers, Peter bolted unobaerved to the wash- 
stand, lifted himself up on his hands, turned 
on the water, applied his mouth to the spigot, 
and drank before he was snatched away by his 
trainers. In these actions Peter showed an 
intelligent employment of acquired skill, very 
unlike the mechanical performance of a few 
carefully prepared tricks. 

I hesitated long over the advisability of 
testing Peter's intelligence at the Psycholog- 
ical Clinic, fearing lest erroneous conclusions 
might be drawn should it become known that 
I had presented a chimpanzee to a clinic de- ^! 
voted to the examination of backward and "" 
defective children. I assumed that this ape, no matter what grade 
of intelligence he might show, would be inevitably compared with 
the human child, and consequently I might be put in the position 
of claiming for Peter a human intelligence which I hardly thought 
him to possess. 

Now, however, that Peter has been tested at the clinic, I no 
longer fear such imputations, and am willing to assert that it is 
well nigh impossible to give an adequate account of the intelligence 
shown by this ape, who cannot be more than five or six years of 
age, except in terms of comparison with the abilities and dis- 
abilities of the human child. Peter not only has more intelligence 
than any animal hiUierto reported in the annals of science, — ^hia 
intelligence is not in the class of animal intelligence, as we psy- 
chologists understand the term. The study of this ape's mind is a 
subject fit, not for the animal psychologist, but for the child 
psychologist. 

Speculation has at times arisen concerning the existence of a 
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"missing link" between tbe higher apes and man. Sudi a "missing 
link" ought to present an anatomical form intermediate between the 
highest anthropoid ape and the lowest type of man. This gap haa 
been partly filled by the discovery of the Neanderthal man and the 
apelike remains found in Java. Tbe chasm between the mind of 
the highest anthropoids and the mind of man haa been held to be 
not less than tbe chasm between their structures. This chasm 
Peter's mind practically bridges. I should hesitate to report the 
facta disclosed at the Psychological Clinic if my individual testi- 
mony were the only evidence. The nature falter is one who 
accounts for animal behavior in terms of human thought and feel- 
ing. From being classed among the nature fakera I shall be saved 
by the fortunate circumstance that most of the testa which I shall 
report were made in the presence of a group of over one hundred 
persons, many of them scientifically interested in the study of 
animal intelligence, and fully capable of making an independent 
interpretation of the facts.^ 

On the morning of October ninth Peter skated into the clinic 
with a breezy rush. He was clad in black cloth trousers, waist- 
coat, and Tuxedo coat, and wore a starched shirt and collar wiA 
a red neckerchief instead of a cravat, which he later pulled off. 
He had on striped socks and patent leather oxfords, as well as 
skates, and on his head he wore a small silk hat kept on by elastic 
He dashed straight for an open window, which had to be closed 
immediately. During his stay at the clinic he looked often at the 
window, apparently interested in the passing cars which be could 
plainly hear and just catch a glimpse of. His excursion to the 
window over, he skated about the room, apparently ready to shake 
hands with the company present-. Wy secretary, who took steno- 
graphic notes of all that occurred, bent down and offered her right 
hand ; he took it, and after giving it a shake, put the back of her 
hand to his lips in the most courtly and gallant manner. Then be 
skated off, round and round a platform, pursued by Mr. HcArdle, 
turning expertly and dodging with remarkable celerity, from time 
to time stopping to thump the platform in apparent fun and 
bravado. He then climbed upon a diair and began to examine 
a camera with great interest, tried to turn the screws, squeezed 
the bulb, manipulated the shutter, and felt the bellows. These 
movements were executed with precision and dispatch, and with 
no attempt at destructivencss, but rather in a spirit of pure investi- 
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gatioD. During his ataj- at the clinic he skated at intervals about 
the room, apparently for the sheer love of it After one test which 
involved a considerable strain upon his attention his trainer said, 
"You may now get down and run around and play." He instantly 
darted off, skating round and round the room, from time to time 
inciting Mr. McArdle to pursuit by thumping upon the platform. 
During the testa be sat upon a small three-legged stool, eight 
or nine inches high, which was placed upon a low kindergarten 
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table. Being on skates he was thus confined to a small area. He 
stood and moved about on the table from time to time, never once 
slipping or losing his balance. 

The Cigarette and Match Test. 
The trainer gave him a cigarette and offered him a box of 
matches. The cigarette was tipped with cork ; without hesitation 
Peter placed the tipped end in his month, took a match from the 
box held out to him, and struck it on a side of the box. I then 
had the trainer take this cigarette from him and I handed him one 
of another make with a hollow tube as a mouth piece, which. 
I purposely offered with the wrong end towards him. He at 
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once reversed it and put the tube in bis mouth. It was taken from 
him and again presented in the same fashion. He again turned 
it. This time be tasted both ends and recognized the tobacco end, 
either bj the sense of taste or touch. I gave him a match from a 
box of ray own and held the smooth top of the box toward bim. He 
rubbed the match twice on the top of the box, then tried to strike 
the match on the rough side which I was partly covering with my 
finger. It was difficult for him to find enough surface whereon to 
strike it, and after one attempt he sought with the head of the match 
the opposite side of the box, which was either partly or wholly 
concealed from his view. There can be no doubt that Peter lights 
and smokes his cigarette as intelligently as a man. While smoking, 
bia poses and facial expressions are very human and assumed with- 
out any aelf-conscious intent. 

Told to spit by his trainer, be leaned forward and spat on 
his shoe. The trainer remonstrated with him and told him to 
spit over the edge of the tabla He leaned farther forward and 
spat on the table. The trainer then passed him a handkerchief 
and ordered him to wipe the spit off the table. He directed his 
efforts first to his shoe, but with the same indifference and half 
attention which a child might show under like circumstances. 
When he had wiped off his shoe, the trainer pointed to the table 
and said, "Now off the 
table," whereupon he 
reached down and wiped 
the table clean. 

Stringing Beads. 
I took a shoe string on 
which had been strung a 
number of wooden beads, 
such as are used in kin- 
dergartens. This is one of 
the tests wherewith I de- 
termine the intelligence 
of diildren brought to the 
clinic. I held the string and the beads before Peter, and 
taking a bead from the box, strung it before his eyes and said, 
"Look, Peter, this is what I want you to do." I repeated this 
with two other beads; then handing him the string and 
a bead I said, "Now string one of these for me." The monkey 
promptly put the bead in his mouth, feeling it with his lips and 
tongue. The trainer said, "No, no, it's not a cherry," whereupon 
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Peter took the bead out of his mouth and strung it. I held the box 
toward him and he took one bead after another from the box, feel- 
ing each one first with his tips and seeming to assist himself in 
this way to get the hole in the head into the proper position for 
stringing. When the beads were 
taken away he clapped his hands as 
if applauding his achievement 
The spectators joined in the ap- 
plause, and then at the trainer's 
verbal suggestion he kissed his 
hand to the ladies. The trainer 
objected to my making the test so 
easy, saying I ought merely to have 
passed him the string and the beads 
and told him, without demonstrat- 
ing it, what I wished done. 

The Pegging Board. 
I gave him one of the large peg- 
ging boards used in kindergarten 

work. He immediately passed it over his face. I put three pegs 
in a row. Peter instantly wanted to pull them out, but stopped 
when told to let them alone. Then I gave him the pegs one by one, 
and he put them into the board. He did not place them in a row, 
as I had done, but irregularly over the board. I am confident, 
however, that a few trials would suffice to teach him to peg regu- 
larly in rows. 

Opening a Lock. 
At my request the trainer had brought the lock which Peter 
used in public performances, an old-fashioned padlock with a large 
key ; he is seen holding it in his hand in the photograph of him 
taken at the clinic. He locked and unlocked this swiftly and with- 
out any apparent interest in his work, gazing in the meantime 
about the room and forced to resume the task from time to time 
by his trainer. It might have seemed to those who did not know 
Peter well, that the task was a difficult one and he was being forced 
to exercise unusual attention to accomplish it. As a matter of 
fact, the task is too easy to occupy his mind. This was brought out 
clearly when I offered him a smaller padlock of a different type, 
one with a bar like a staple, which must be pulled entirely off at 
the end of the lock opposite the key hole. The key was a small one, 
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- difficult to insert and difficult to turn after it had 
been inserted. As soon aa Peter saw this lock, it 
absorbed his entire attention. He reached for it 
and even partly rose from his chair in bis eager- 
ness to get it. I unlocked it for him and took out 
the staple attachment I put the staple back and 
locked it, withdrawing the key. I was about to 
reinsert the key, thinking it too difficult a test to 
start him with, when he reached for the key, and 
turning the lock into the correct position, promptly 
inserted it, and unlocked it more rapidly than I 
had done a moment before ; he then pulled out the 
staple with a look I cannot but term triumphant, 
expressing, "There! you see I have done it." I 
then told him to put the staple back and lock it. 
He inserted one prong of the staple, but unfortu- 
nately had not solved the problem of putting the 
two prongs in at once. He kept turning the staple 
around, but it would not go into place. Mrs. 
McArdlr said, "Don't be stupid," and bosed his 
ears, adding, "That's not right." I then employed 
a test which demonstrated his intelligence most 
clearly. Holding the lock before him, I pulled 
the staple slowly out, moved it several inches away, 
and reinserted it. I repeated this performance 
two or three times, and then passed the lock to 
Peter. He seized it eagerly, slowly and carefully 
pulled out the staple until it was not more than a 
quarter of an inch beyond the lock, and then care- 
fully reinserted it in place, shoving it home with 
a smack of his hand. There could be no doubt that 
he appreciated the danger of losing the combina- 
tion and was taking no chances on getting the staple 
too far away from the body of the lock. He then 
turned the key in the lock and at my verbal request 
handed the lock back to me. 

Opening a Box. 
I brought out a small wooden box with a 
tiny keyhole. The key was on a ring contain- 
ing a number of different sized keys. The key 
which opened the box was the smallest on the 
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ring. I was about to show bim tbe key wben tbe trainer said, 
"Let Peter pick it out. When he was given tbe box be turned 
the keyhole toward him immediately. He then tried the largest 
key firat, holding it momentarily 
in his mouth. He then tried 
tbe next largest, and then a third 
lai^e one. He did not proceed 
deliberately to try one key after 
another until he had found the 
right one. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that he was 
excited, and the tests were made 
in rapid succession and with 
quite a crowd standing close 

about him. I then opened tbe box, showing him a few lumps of 
sugar inside, and pointed out the small key on the ring which 
opened it. As I was about to close the lid, Peter put bis hand 
on the edge of the box to keep it from being locked again, appar- 
ently wishing to investigate its contents. Tbe box was locked, the 
bunch of keys shaken up and handed to bim. He tried to find the 
small key but without success. Tbe key was shown to bim again 
and he was allowed to put it in his mouth. He then opened the 
box with the key and obtained a lump of sugar, Wben the keys 
were handed to him for a third test, he failed again to find the 
right key, but bis attention was no longer on tbe work. He 
wanted to play with tbe keys. The sugar which I thought would 
inspire him to open the box lid did not prove to be much of an 
incentive. A new and difficult problem stimulated him more 
than sweets. 

Hammer and Screw Driver. 

While skating about, two or three rubber balls were thrown at 
him. He picked them up but made no eifort to throw them back. 
Wben I bounced one on tbe floor, be seized it and thumped it on 
the platform, but did not throw it down. He put the rubber 
balls in his mouth and bit them with an air of satisfaction, 
probably owing to tbe fact that his second teeth were just coming 
through, and his gums ached. 

He was broiight back to the table and allowed to sit cross- 
legged upon it. A hammer and a piece of board, on which were 
some nails and screws, were given him. The hammer bad a 
reversible bead, a round one for buffing and a flat one for driving 
nails. It differed from the hammer which I saw him use at a 
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private interview in Mr, McArdle's room &t the theatre, and 

probably was unlike any he had ever seen. I gave him the 

hammer in such a way that when he grasped it in his hand he 

held it in position for striking with the round head. Hesitating 

a moment, he brought the round head to his mouth, felt it with 

his lipa, turned the head about, 

felt the flat end, and instantly 

proceeded to drive several nails 

into the board with the proper 

head. He never mistook a 

screw for a nail. He soon 

threw down the hammer and 

jumped to the floor, plainly 

signifying that he had had 

enough. 

Again he was brought back 
to the table and given a screw instead of a nail. He stuck the 
screw into a small hole in the board and at once selected a screw 
driver, paying no attention whatever to the hammer lying on the 
table. The screw was a long one and wabbled as he tried to turn 
it. There were three screw drivers on the table and he first picked 
out a medium sized one, which was a little too large for the pur- 
pose. He next tried the smallest one and made several turns of 
the screw, always turning the screw driver in the right direction. 
He did this as a child might do it, or an adult not very expert in 
handling tools. He used both hands on the screw driver instead 
of employing one hand to steady the screw. 

While hammering in the nails he steadied the nail between 
two fingers of his left hand, using the hammer with the right hand. 
Once he pounded one of his fingers, which he instantly put in his 
mouth, and afterwards exercised great care in hammering the nail, 
moving his fingers away quickly whenever he brought the hammer 
head down. 

Beason or Instinct? 
Perhaps it is only man's self-conceit which inclines him to 
assume that he is distinguished from the other animals by the 
possession of reason. He denies reason to the lower animals, and 
explains their behavior, when remarkable or even intricate, as the 
result of a blind and invariable instinct. The experiments of the 
animal psychologists are doubtful on this point, and of relatively 
small value. An animal confined in some unaccustomed environ- 
ment and required when half starved and acting under the stimulus 
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of hunger to work his way out of fl maze or into some curiously 
contrived box, can hardly be expected to display the powers of 
reason which he might employ readily enough to solve equivalent 
difficulties if be were in a normal environment and better physical 
condition. 

The animal psycholc^iats appear to be discovering that reason 
plays but a small part in controlling the actions of the lower ani- 
mals. But the human psychologist in turn is arriving at the con- 
clusion that man, too, reasons very little. When we present a 
human being with a new problem, his reason may show itself as 
impotent before the new conditions as is the animal in some cun- 
ningly contrived maze. Not more than a month ago a graduate 
student in my department ruined an electric motor because he went 
to a great deal of unnecessary trouble in order to attach the con- 
ducting wires to a part of the apparatus not intended for that pur- 
pose, and overlooked two binding posts which stared him straight 
in the face on the top of the machine. Another student, a woman, 
possessed of ample powers of reasoning in her own specialty, was 
asked to connect a small dry. cell with a bell and a key, as an intro- 
ductory laboratory axercise. The battery has two binding posts, 
around which the ends of the wire are first twisted, and then a 
thumb screw projecting from the top is turned so as to push the 
screw down upon the wire and bold it in place. To test her 
ingenuity I gave her the battery and the requisite pieces of wire, 
and said, "Attach one piece of this wire to each binding post of the 
battery." After working with it half 
an hour, she reported she could not 
make the wire stay on. She bad been 
laying the end of the wire on top of 
the post, and naturally as soon as she 
left it, it fell off. She had not even 
sense enough, if I may so express it, 

to take the wire, bend it near the end, and hang it around the neck 
of the screw, which would have enabled her to keep it in place and 
get a current through it. I explained, "You want to bend the end 
of the wire around the post," and went away and left her with it. 
After a while I came back to see bow she was getting on, and she 
reported, "Well, it seems to work a little better, but I have trouble 
in getting it to stay in place." She had bent the wire once about 
the post, but had still failed to solve the use of the screw which she 
might have turned once or twice and thus held the wire firmly in 
place. I had to show her every stage of the process, aa I showed 
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Peter how to string the beads or put pegs in the board. She never 
acquired facility in the manipulation of apparatus. She lacked 
what 13 called "mechanical ability". The impotency of reason 
when some persons are confronted with a simple mechanical task 
teaches us as much concerning the ability of man to reason, but no 
more, than do maze and trap experiments in the laboratory inform 
us as to the natural intelligence and reasoning of the lower animals. 

The Form Board. 
The form board is one of the best tests rapidly to distinguish 
between the feebleminded and the normal child. To place the 
various blocks in position with rapidity and precision, requires that 
the form of the space into which the block is to be inserted shall 
be associated visually with the form of the block. Peter did not 
succeed with this test. There was quite a crowd about him at the 
time, the room was not well lighted, and Peter himself obscured 
the form hoard by casting a shadow. It is difficult to see the 
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shallow spaces or grooves into which the blocks are to be fitted, and 
Peter moreover appears to be near sighted ; I have no doubt that 
he was unable to see clearly and distinctly the spaces let into the 
hoard. 

This test, however, was a noteworthy illustration of Peter's 
ability to imitate and perform an action which he supposes to be 
the one desired. After I had placed two of the blocks in position, 
I removed one of them, the oblong in the center of the board, and 
gave it to him; he fitted it in place, and then thrust it home by 
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pounding it down with his fist. But this success was apparently 
an accident, for when I took the block out and gave it to him again 
to place in position, he failed as does many a child tested at the 
Psychological Clinic, shoving the block aimlessly over the board. 
The trainer then picked it up, placed it in the right groove, and 
for emphasis struck the board with it twice in rapid succession 
before handing it to Peter with the words, "That's it, Peter." He 
immediately took the block and rapped the proper groove twice, 
exactly imitating her movements, but without trying to make it 
fit. He then looked up into her face as if proud of what he had 



WRITIN'U ON THE BLACKBOARD. 

done. Now that he had accomplished what he thought was required 
of him, he seemed to lose all interest in the task, and refused to 
give his attention to further repetitions of the teat. He became 
excited, jumped to the floor, and skated about in his usual 
exhilarated manner. His close imitation of the movements of his 
trainer prepared me for the more remarkable result of the next test 
The Writing Test. 
I drew forward a blackboard, the writing surface of which he 
could easily reach when standing upon the table. He took a piece 

•DrawD and pbotograpbed by Dr. E. B. Twitmyer, to vhom I am 
Indebted for tbe otber pbotographs used In tbla article, except those of 
Peter which were made by W. H. Ran. 
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of chalk eagerly, and before I bad made any mark upon the board, 
began to scrawl in a comer of it. I took the chalk from him and 
said, "Peter, I want you to do this," and rapidly, made the letter 
W in four strokes. Peter's attention had not been fully given 
while I made the letter. He took the chalk and scrawled beneath 
in much the same manner as he had done before. I picked up 
another piece of chalk and said, "Now look, this is what I want 
you to do," and traced another W over the one which I had just 
drawn. Peter watched the operation intently, then with the chalk 
in bis hand, he quickly made the four movements and drew a fairly 
perfect letter beneath the W which I had traced. After a brief 
interruption due to the excitement of the spectators at this per- 
formance, Peter's interest in the board still remaining as appeared 
from his continued scrawling, I asked him to try again, and he 
made at some distance from the first letter another W, somewhat 
less perfectly, formed. 

From his general behavior, and especially from his manner of 
executing this test, I believe that Peter is what the psychologist 
calls "motor minded". He imitated the movements of my writing 
hand. I doubt whether he could copy a W on the board if he had 
not first seen me make it. In this, however, he does not differ from 
the child whose writing usually begins as an imitation of move- 
ments, and only becomes secondarily a copying of the visual form. 
Articulation. 

Peter is able to articulate the word "mama". He does this 
apparently with great effort, and it is the one task which he pei^ 
forms with seeming miwillingness. At the Psychological Clinic, 
and also at the private examinations, a tumbler of water was 
employed to force him to this effort He seemed always ready 
for a drink. Mrs. McArdle would hold a tumbler of water in her 
hand and order him to say "mama". He would make many efforts 
without succeeding. The trainer would then say, "Well, I am 
going away," and make a feint of starting. At this Peter always 
became much distressed, whimpered, and at the clinic fairly wrung 
his hands. The trainer would turn back and say, "Now will you 
say 'mama' V He would then make a very evident effort, and 
always succeeded in saying fairly distinctly, "mama". At the 
clinic, she pretended to be dissatisfied with his first effort, and 
asked Mr. McArdle if he thought it was good enough. Mr. Mc- 
Ardle shook his head, and Mrs. McArdle then turned to Peter with, 
"He says it's not good enough, Peter, try again." Peter tried 
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again and articulated "mama" with great distinctness. He was 
then given a drink, and said "mama" several times. The articula- 
tion of the m sound is perfect. I am somewhat douhtful whether 
the ah is voiced or not. It seems to he usually, a vowel produced 
by an inspiration, possibly at times an expiration, of the breath 
without bringing the larynx into action. He uttered the word in 



^ DIGNIFIEn PLEADER. 



a loud whisper, rather than with voiced articulation. During one 
test, however, I thought I heard more than once a distinct, high- 
pitched, voiced vowel, sounding more tike ah-ee than ah^a. 

Peter's chief fault is one I have found occasionally in young 
children showing an arrest of speech development. He tries to 
speak with the inspired and not with the expired breath. At a 
private examination I taught Peter to articulate the sound of p 
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witli the expired breath. I am confident from his behavior as well 
aa from what his trainers told me, that he had never before been 
practiced in this. I first obtained the proper position of the lips 
by getting him to blow out a match, which he could do readily 
enough. I then blew into Peter's face and he blew into mine. I 
made the puffs shorter and the action of the lips more vigorous 
until I was saying peh-peh with breath but without voice. Peter 
imitated this exactly, using no voice but a breathed, i. e. whis- 
pered, peh-peh sound. To accomplish this took but five miiiut«s. 
I tried him with no other articulated elements, aa this experiment 
was enough to convince me that Peter can be taught to articulate 
a number of consonantal sounds and probably to voice correctly 
some of the vowels. 

Comprehension of Language. 

When Peter is asked, "Where is Mama?" he points to Mrs, 
McArdle. When asked, "Where's Dada?" he points to Mr. Me- 
Ardle. When asked, "Where's Peter ?" he taps his shirt front. 

At the clinic he tried once to jump down from the table and 
run away. The trainer cuffed him over the ears because he was 
naughty, and said, "Now beg pardon." She whispered in his ear 
for a second, while he listened penitently and with that exaggera- 
tion of rapt attention which may be seen on the face of any child 
in whose ear we whisper. "Kiss Mama," she then said, and he 
turned hia face toward her and did it tike a child. "Kiss Dada," 
and he leaned over and kissed Mr. McArdle. "Now Peter, hit 
Dada," and he slapped Mr. McArdle two or three times with his 
hands. All Ihis was done without any obaervable gesturoa being 
made by the trainers, simply in obedience to spoken commands 
which were instantly carried out, without waiting for any other 
signal. 

While drinking from a tumbler the trainer said, "Give Mama 
a drink," and he extended the tumbler to her and held it while she 
drank. When she said, "Give Dada a drink," he held it for Mr. 
McArdle in the same way. "Now aren't you going to give the 
Doctor a drink?" turning towards me. Peter promptly handed 
me the tumbler, all the more willingly perhaps because no water 
remained in it. When I passed the tumbler back to him, he took 
it readily. 

During a private examination, Mrs. McArdle showed Peter 
a scratch on her finger, and said, "Oh, Peter, it hurts," with the 
sharp indrawing of the breath which is customarily used to express 
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pain. Feter looked at the hand with an expression of human 
Bjmpathj. "Now kiss it, Peter, and make it well," without a 
gesture of any sort Peter leaned forward, put his lips to the spot 
and kissed it. 

The Interpretation, 

The ascent of man to higher levels of intellectual attainment 
has been conditioned by. the discovery and use of tools. From the 
first use of the cluh, on through the invention of one weapon of 
ofiense and defease after another, down to the modem aerial war- 
ship, man supplanted brute force with the force of intellect and 
thereby made intellectual achievement a controlling factor in 
natural selection and survival. His discovery and use of fire 
carried him far beyond the merely animal intellect and made 
possible human civilization and culture- Steam and electricity 
have initiated a new era of intellectual development. 

A tool may be the product of organic evolution. The foot, 
the hand, the binocular eye, these are all instruments with which 
man is better equipped than any of the lower animals. Of no 
small importance, also, was the acquisition of right-handedness, 
the development of a dextrous or preferred member for the execu- 
tion of the more intricate manual operations. Last in order but 
not least in importance is the development of that faculty which 
most serves to distinguish man from the lower animals, and which 
has been and remains his chief instrument for the acquisition of 
power whether by the individual or the race. It is the possession 
of an articulated language, the peculiar tool of the intellect, em- 
ployed to convey and even to develop thought, which has made man 
what he is and raised him to such heights above the mere animal. 
Reason develops from many sources but chiefly on foundations 
which are built upon the use of language. Iteaaon may. appear as 
an attribute of the animal mind, but in the absence of language its 
manifestations must remain so insignificant as to be practically 
negligible in comparison wilh its varied employment by man. 

Considering his age and opportunities, Peter reasons well 
enough within the range of his understanding and activities. He 
can use a club ; be can use even a hammer. He knows the use of 
fire, and can strike a match and light a cigarette. There are 
indications that he is right-handed. Right-handedness is resident 
within the brain. It is the manifestation of a superior functional 
use of one side of the brain. Speech also is dependent upon a 
congenital physiological function of the brain. The human child 
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oomes into the world with a brain ready to initiate speech when the 
proper stimuli act upon it, just as he comes fully equipped to 
breathe and cry. A child is encouraged to talk, but is no more 
taught to talk than a bird is taught to fly. It wouJd be more 
difficult to keep him from talking in his normal environment than 
it is to induce him to talk. Peter shows every sign of failing to 
possess this natural faculty. What might have happened if from 
his birth he had associated freely with human beings and if he now 
associated with them as children do, it is impossible to say. But 
until such an experiment is made we must believe that a chimpan- 
zee is bom without the instinct or physiological faculty of speech. 

Could he nevertheless be taught to talk ? There are children 
of five, six, or even older who have never talked. Deafness and 
sometimes even adenoids and enlarged tonsils will cause an arrest 
of the development of speech. The deaf child need no longer be 
mute, because the methods are now known by which he may. be 
taught without hearing the sounds to move the organs of speech 
into the proper position for their articulation. Where adenoids 
or enlarged tonsils have caused an arrest of speech development 
and have not been removed till late in the child's life there is often 
unusual difficulty in acquiring articulate language. If a child 
without language were brought to me and on the first trial had 
learned to articulate the sound of p as readily as Peter did, I should 
express the opinion that he could be taught most of the elements of 
articulate language within six months' time. 

The results of the writing test, duHug which Peter's imitative 
capacity enabled him to form the letter W, justify the opinion that 
he could be taught to write at least a few words after a year of 
training. There can be no doubt that to some extent he already 
understands spoken language. The mere possibility of acquiring 
the three modes of language, t. e., articulation, hearing, writing, 
and let us add, reading, does not suffice, however, to indicate that 
he could be taught to employ language aa the human being employs 
it. Helen Keller tells how she first grasped the idea that certain 
touches upon the palm of her hand were the name of the object 
water. Peter has already reached the stage where he comprehends, 
even though it be only to a limited extent, that certain sounds are 
the names of objects. If he can be made to comprehend that certain 
symbols traced upon the board represent these sounds and are 
also the names of objects, and if he can also be taught to 
articulate these symbols, then he will be prepared, as the child is, 
to use speech aa the staff by. whose aid he may climb the pathway 
of intellectual development. 
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While my testa of Peter give no positive asauranco that he 
can acquire language, on the other hand they yield no proof that 
he cannot. If Peter had a human form and were brought to me 
as a backward child and this child responded to my testa as credit- 
ably oa Peter did, I should unhesitatingly say that I could teach 
him to speak, to write, and to read, within a year's time. But 
Peter has not a human form, and what limitations hia ape's brain 
may disclose after a persistent effort to educate him, it is impos- 
sible to foretell. His behavior, however, is sufficiently intelligent 
to make this educational experiment well worth the expenditure 
of time and effort. 

The ability to talk, to write, and to read is a prerequisite for 
the intellectual development of a child. They do not, however, 
assure us that such intellectual development will take place. Many 
a child ia able to perform these tasks more or less mechanically 
without being able to employ them as the instruments of an educa- 
tion. Such a child remains in the mental status of a low or middle 
grade imbecile. We grade children with respect to their ability 
to develop in the peculiarly human way. If we judge Peter in this 
fashion, it must be acknowledged that there is no evidence that 
Peter could rise above the level of a low grade imbecile, though 
his behavior suggests that he could attain the level of at least the 
middle grade imbecile. Above the middle grade imbecile is the 
high grade imbecile, capable of acquiring much of the education 
that a normal child receives in arithmetic, history, geography, but 
incapable of exercising normal mental activity in free aasociation 
with his fellows. To predict the outcome of the educational process 
with a nonnal child is often a hazardous proceeding. To do this 
with certainty for a defective child requires usually some asso- 
ciated physical symptoms, a malformed or under-sized head, for 
example. It has been my experience that some children present 
the appearance of a limited capacity for mental development, 
owing perhaps to a malformed head or other physical stigma, who 
yet are capable of a surprising development which contradicts the 
original diagnosis. If in such oases there is reason for holding our 
final judgment in suspense nntil a satisfactory educational experi- 
ment is undertaken, so it would be unfair to Peter to define the 
natural limits of hia mental development until a consistent effort 
has been made to educate him. With our present knowledge of 
the mental quality of the anthropoid apes, however, it would he 
safe to say that Peter is very unlikely to understand and acquire 
the recognized subjects of the school curriculum. 
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Peter's age and life histoiy have naturally an important 
bearing on his possibilities of development. I know nothing of 
Peter's origin excepting that he probably came from the west coast 
of Africa and the McArdles say they have had him under training 
for two and a half years. They, think he was three or four years 
old when they got him, but they have not informed me how they 
obtained him nor do I know whetber he is male or female. I only 
know that he is called Peter. He certainly has not from birth 
been subjected to the educational and formative treatment of the 
human child. Much of his time is passed locked up in a box. His 
environment is of necessity extremely limited, and before the 
McArdles got him his life was probably that of an animal in 
strict confinement, excepting for the brief period of infancy before 
his capture. His training has been mostly directed to the per- 
formance of tricks on the stage. Peter has therefore not only his 
birth to contend against, but also his bringing up. 

Fortunately his age can be determined within somewhat 
narrow limits. When I first saw him at a private interview, Mon- 
day, October 4, 1909, he had lost one and was just losing the 
second of his two temporary central upper incisors. When T last 
saw him, one of the permanent central upper incisors was wholly 
through, projecting about an eighth of an inch and the other was 
just showing, A child gets his permanent or second teeth at about 
the age of seven years. Peter's physiological age is therefore about 
the same as that of a seven-y^ar-old child. This does not deter- 
mine, however, the number of years Peter has lived. A chim- 
panzee's life is supposed to be shorter than man's. If the chim- 
panzee lives to be about thirty years of age, he probably acquires 
his permanent teeth at four years. If, however, the chimpanzee 
averages more than thirty years, the permanent teeth may be 
acquired later. Peter is certainly not less than four nor more 
than seven, and probably is in his sixth year. His mental life is 
therefore measured by not more than five or six years ; in physio- 
logical development he is at the stage of a seven-year-old child. 
This ape eqnala if he does not exceed what is known of the average 
child of six or seven in his ability to skate, to ride a bicycle, to tie 
a knot, and he executes other movements requiring a high degree 
of coordination and motor development. In view of the treatment 
to which he has been subjected, Peter within the limited sphere of 
his activities is precocious in comparison with the normal child. 
In imitative capacity also be is the equal if not the superior 
of many a child of his own age. In language and in the peculiarly 
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human sphere of activities he about equals a child in its second 
year. As time goes on, the natural process of development will 
undoubtedly increase the distance between Peter and the child. 

Personality. 

Peter is a downright engaging personality. He possesses 
energy, initiative, and a fair amount of persistence. His constant 
activity, impresses itself upon the spectator like the grace of an 
accomplished dancer. He is vital, the most mobile individual I 
have probably ever seen. Apathy is the most hopeless and least 
attractive characteristic of child or animal. The active child who 
will do things, however objectionable they may be to his elders, 
engages our interest and can be developed. Peter's activity is not 
the result of mere animal spirits ; he ie mentally alert and possessed 
of unusual power of concentration, not merely for an animal but 
for a child of his own age. He exhibited at the clinic the exuberant 
vivacity of an obstreperous boy. On the stage he performs difficult 
feats in skating or bicycling with nonchalance and seeming indif- 
ference to the possibility of failure. Left to himself he will 
usually seek some sort of occupation. 

The play of interest and emotion can be read upon his face 
as readily as, I was about to say, upon that of a human being. 
The six illustrations in this artMe give some idea of the human 
changes in his expression. At the Psychological Clinic he posed 
himself to be photographed, and his pose in a human being would 
be called dignified, unconstrained and alert. At the flare of the 
calcium light he fell back and threw his hand up as though to 
protect his head from a blow, but showed his courage by remain- 
ing seated and watching with intent interest the cloud of smoke. 
In giving his trainer a light from his cigarette his expressions are 
those we often see on the faces of our friends under like circum- 
stances, and the two expressions are quite dissimilar. His expres- 
sion in the picture on the third page of this article is one of 
inquiry, protest and distress ; when his distress increases, if for 
example he is long deprived of a drink, the lips protrude in a 
pitiful but to us ridiculous pout, he then begins a eurions gruff 
whimper, and eventually may even wring his hands. He does 
not laugh, to be sure, but at times he has something very like a 
momentary grin of hiimor, albeit ghnstly because of the cavernous 
mouth and huge jaw. 

He is affectionate and demonstrative. In playing about the 
room during a private examination, while T was talking with his 
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trainers, he amused himself with one occupation or another, coming 
up reassuringly to me from time to time to take hold of my hand. 
Once while I was seated on a box talking with his trainers, he 
jumped up beside me and put his arm confidingly on my shoulder, 
sitting quietly, thus for many minutes. His behavior at every 
private interview was more remarkable than on the stage. Given 
a tumbler of water to drink while sitting on his box, he emptied 
the glass and then in a quite indifferent manner, barely turning 
his head, reached far out to one side and partly behind him and 
placed the tumbler on a shelf. Many a child would have thrown 
it on the floor. Happening to find a cigarette on the floor he 
picked it up while we were paying no attention to him, struck a 
match, lit the cigarette and after a few puffs reached back and laid 
it down beside the tumbler. 

It would be hazardous to conclude from Peter's demonstration 
of affection or his general behavior that he would be susceptible to 
moral training. He responds to verbal commands, but he is only 
to a very limited extent submissive to the kind of discipline which 
we think appropriate for the child. A whip is still the constant 
incentive to good behavior. He is the aboriginal, primeval truant. 
When taken abroad, roller skates are put on his feet to keep him 
from escaping. When placed in the automobile after leaving the 
clinic, he was out over the other side in an instant, scurrying 
across the lawn as rapidly, as his skates would permit. Neverthe- 
less, his trainers assert that they brought him back not by forcible 
capture but by holding a pocket handkerchief to their eyes and 
calling out that they, were going to leave him. 

While there can be no doubt from Peter's examination that 
there is in him the basis for something like moral discipline and 
training, it is not to be expected that he could ever reach that stage 
of developmeiit where moral character begins in recognition of the 
difference between right and wrong. Even though we may grant 
a fair prospect in the direction of intellectual development, we 
must assume from our present knowledge of men and apes that 
Peter is and will remain morally imbecile. It would be a night- 
mare flight of the imagination to suppose that an ape could 
acquire a will determined consciously by moral motives. 
A Oenius among Apes. 

Is Peter the one genius among apes? The McArdles believe 
that be is. They have trained others, they say, and they maintain 
that in their experience he far exceeds any other chimpanme in 
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initiative, courage and tenacity of purpose. The attitude of the 
McArdles toward Peter is no less noteworthy than Peter himself. 
They are naturally interested in his performance as a valuable 
financial asset, but more than this they show in their relationship 
towards him the attitude of fond parents towards an infant 
prodigy. They claim that no one really knows how intelligent 
Peter is and they appear to believe that Peter excels the liuman 
being in quickness of action, thought and comprehension. If they 
are right, Peter should become the ward of science and be sub- 
jected to proper educational influences. He has been trained, he 
is partly educated, but no effort has yet been made to give him 
what an education really stends for. I venture to predict that 
within a few years chimpanzees will be teken early, in life and 
subjected for purposes of acientiiic investigation to a course of 
procedure more closely resembling that which is accorded the 
human child. 
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SIZE OF CLASSES AND SCHOOL PROGRESS. 

By Olives P. Cobnuan, Ph.D., 

AtBOOiate Superintendent of Public Schooli of Philadelphia. 

Iq discussions of the conditions affecting the progrees of 
children in school it is generally assumed that classes beyond a 
certain size are a serious menace to the pupils' success. Por 
example, it is stated by Button and Sneddon, "In the Elementary 
Schools of the United States it has come to be felt that if the 
number of children assigned to a teacher is in excess of 40 the 
work must suffer."' It has been taken for granted, therefore, that 
large classes are to be counted among the important causes of 
retardation and, conversely, that much better results are secured 
with classes small in size. Such assumptions as these are quite 
natural. Indeed, it seems almost self-evident that a teacher would 
do better work with a class of 30 than with one of 40, and 
that the adverse conditions to be met with in a class of 60 or 
more pupils must surely be reflected in a marked deterioration in 
results, if not in complete failure. This view of the relation of 
the size of the class to the efficiency of the teaching is held so 
strongly, that the demand for smaller classes is practically uni- 
versal, and many school superintendents are concentrating their 
attention upon the problem of reducing the size of their classes 
from, say, 40 to 50 pupils per teacher to classes ranging from 
30 to 40. But the number of pupils per teacher can be reduced 
only by employing more teachers, so that the question becomes an 
important one from the economic point of view. For this reason, 
and also for the pedagogical interest inherent in the problem, 
the influence of the size of class upon the pTOgieaa of the pupils 
is worthy of careful inestigation. 

A method by which such investigation may be made is to 
examine the relation of the size of the class to promotion per- 
centages, the latter constituting a convenient measure of rate of 
progress. This method was employed with the promotion records 
for January, 1909, of the schools of District No. 6, Philadelphia. 
The classes were arranged according to size in three groups: 
"under 40," "40 to 49," and "50 or over" and the promotion 

^Dutton. S. T.. and Snedden, D. S., Administration ot Public Education 
In tbe United States, N. T.. MftcmlllaD, 1908. p. 341. 
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percentages determined for each group. The results are given in 
table I, for each grade separately, for grammar grades (5th to 
8th) and for primary grades (let to 4th) taken together, and for 
the totals of all the groups. The last line of this table shows that 

TABLE I. 

Pbouotion Pebcentaqes, jAiruABY, 1009. 

Cla»se» Grouped bp Size. 



Cnuie. 


"No."^ 


'nder 40. 




No. o( 


40 to 49 

Av. No. 
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Pro. 
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Cl«.«s 


Pupib. 






Pupih. 


mo1.d. 
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9 


34 


89.2 
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1 44 


90.0 
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.0 


7 


10 


36 


84.9 


8i 




91.9 
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51 


92,1 
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1 30 


1 86.4 


19 




8*.l 
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52 


89.4 
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11 


36 


83.4 


25 




87.3 
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54 


87.0 
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8 


38 


81,2 


33i 




84.2 
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52 


84.6 
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11 


36 


1 87.9 


28 


! 45 


84.6 


12 


53 


80.8 


2 


13 


' 36 


79.4 
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86.1 


9 


53 


74.2 




12 


36 


, 76.0 


22 




76.4 


23 


54 


76.7 


Gram. 




1 36 


: 85.8 


60 




87.3 


13 


53 


89.3 


Prim'y 


44 


1 36 


' 80.9 


116 




83.0 


48 


53 


77.9 


Total 




36 


83.2 


176 




84.5 


61 


53 


80.3 
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Chart I. Sbowlug promotion perc«DCageB of classes. Small clusseB 
are on the left, large classes on ttae rlgbt, of tbe medlmn-alzed (shaded) 
dasBee. 



•There were no classes ot the "50 o 



er" group Id the eighth grade. 



there were 83 of the "under 40" classes with an average member- 
ship of 36 and that 83.2 per cent of tbe pupils in these classes were 
promoted ; that the "40 to 49" group consisted of 176 classes with 
an average membership of 45 and a promotion record of 84.5 per 
cent; and that 61 classes with an average membership of 53 bad 
a promotion record of 80.3 per cent. The highest promotion record, 
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TABLE II. 
Ratijvg or FDFII.S, Fbbbuaby, 1909. 

PER CENT "SATISFACnSY" IIT SCHOOL WORK. 

Olasset Qrouped by Sise. 






Under 40. 



67 ... 


.... 60 


55 .... 


.... 61 


67 .... 


.... «8 


70 .... 


.... 69 


72 


.... 69 .: 


60 .... 


.... 69 


73 .... 


.... 76 


r 59 .... 


.... 61 


71 .... 


.... 69 


rtal 64 .... 


.... 69 



66 



I 
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therefore, was made by the classes of medium size and the record 
of the group of "50 or over" was but 2.9 per cent below that of 
the "under 40" group. Similar comparisona may be made for 
each grade separately or for the grammar grades or primary grades 
taken together. Some of the facts of table I are given in chart I 
in order to facilitate such comparisons. Examination of this chart 
discloses that in the 1st, 4th, 6th and 7th grades and in the 
(' grammar grades as a whole the beat promotion records were made 
by the largest (50 or more) classes; that in the 2d, 5th, and 8th 
grades, in the primary grades as a whole and in all the grades 
taken together, the medium-sized classes had the best promotion 
records ; and that in only one grade, the 3d, did the smallest classes 
have the best record. The chart also shows that for the Ist, 4th, 
7th, and 8th grades and for the grammar grades taken together 
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TABLE III. 

Ratikq or FuFiLB, Febbuabt, 1909. 

p^ CEirr "sATisrACTOKx" m conduct. 

01a»Ka (Jrouped bir Size. 

Gndo. Uodw 40. 40 to 4S. W or Oror. 
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Primary .... 
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Total . 


.. 84 ... 
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the promotion percentages for small, medium, and large size classes 
increase in the order given, or, as it may otherwise be expressed, 
the larger the class the better the record. In general, it may be 
aaid (a) that careful scrutiny, of the facts of table I or their 
graphic representation, chart I, fails to reveal any advantage in 
small classes over classes of medium size as regards promotion 
percentages; (6) that the classes of medium size make, on the 
whole, the best showiDg; (c) that the large classes do not, on the 
whole, fall much below the other groups; (d) that in the grammar 
grades, the larger the class the better the promotion record. 
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To secure additional data upon the relation of size of claas 
to rate of progress, tlie monthly report cards (for February, 1909) 
upon which the teacher records her rating of the pupil's conduct 
or deportment and his progress in school-work were utilized. The 
percentage of the pupils of a class rated as making satisfactory 
progress was determined and the classes were then arranged in 
groups according to size. The results are given in table II and 
displayed graphically in chart II. 

Examination of this chart shows that in the 2d, 6th and 8th 
grades, and in the grammar grades taken together, the largest 
classes make the best showing ; that in the 1st and 5th grades and 
in the total for all grades the medium sized classes have the best 
record J and that in the 4th and 7th grades and in the primary 
grades taken together the smallest classes have the highest ratings. 
On the whole, the pupils of the medium size classes have the best 
ratings and those of the smallest classes the poorest, while again, 
in the case of the grammar grades, the lai^r the class the better 
the rating. 

Discussion of these results in a meeting of school principals 
gave rise to the su^estion that the comparatively poor records of 
the smaller classes might be compensated for by a "moral gain" 
which could not readily be measured. In order to attempt some 
measurement of the "moral gain," the monthly report ratings for 
"conduct" were also tabulated. The results are given in table III 
and in chart III. The chart shows clearly that the percentage of 
pupils rated as satisfactory in conduct is greatest in the largest 
classes, whether we group the classes by primary grades, by .gram- 
mar grades or consider the entire number of classes without regard 
to grade; and again in the grammar grades, the larger the class 
the better the result. The pupils of the classes of medium size are 
not rated so high in conduct as those of the small and of the large 
classes. 

A review of charts I, II and III seems to indicate (a) that 
size of class is not a very important factor in the determination of 
rate of progress or retardation of the pupils of the class, (b) that 
medium size classes (40 to 49 pupils) make somewhat the best 
showing, (c) that large classes (50 or more pupils) make a poorer 
showing in primary than in grammar grades, and — as a corollary 
of (e) — (d) that it is more important to have small classes in the 
primary than in the grammar grades. The usual practice, how- 
ever, is to overcrowd primary classes while grammar classes are 
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relatively small. This is shown in table IV, the data for which 
were obtained from the Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Philadelphia for the year 1908. 

TABLE IT. 
AnnrAL Repobt, 1908. 

AT«nc* ^"^ ol PupiU 
Onda. p« Tcsehdr. 
8 35.5 

7 40.1 

6 42.9 

G 45.1 

4 43.7 

8 44.4 



Grammar 42.0 

PrlmaiT 46.7 

All grades 44.5 

It should be borne in mind that the data upcm whidi thia 
study IB based include resulte from only about a score of schools 
and some 300 classes. Perhaps different results would be obtained 
if the investigation were widened to take in all the schools of the 
city. The problem is of sufficient economical and pedagc^cal im- 
portance to warrant further study of it, and it is hoped liat careful 
and extensive investigation will be made. 

Even if such investigation should bear out the conclusions of 
the present study, it would not necessarily mean that large classes 
are to be desired. It may be that better results are not obtained 
with small classes because the teachers have become so accustomed 
to dealing with the larger claases that they are not able when they 
meet the small class to adjust themselves and adapt their methods 
to it. Some evidence in favor of this view is found in the prefer- 
ence held by many teachers for classes in the forties. "I feel as if 
I do not have enough to work upon in a class of thirty," is the way 
this preference is often given expression. Again it may be that 
the pupil does not reap ^e advantages supposed to accrue to him 
in small classes unless the dass becomes so small that the teacher 
may direct a large share of attention to the study of the individual 
peculuiarities of her pupils and to the employment of special 
methods in each child's behalf. The possibili^ of realizing these 
conditions is found only in the "special class" of from 15 to 
26 pupils. As was said editorially in a former number of The 
PsTCHOLOoicAi. Clinic, "The grade teacher is interested in 
teaching reading, writing and arithmetic The special teacher 
must be interested in developing the individual diild. ... In 
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the grades attention must ever be centered upon tbe curriculum, 
pedagogical methods and the result as shown through class promo- 
tions. There is a problem of mass instruction, and there is an 
entirely different problem of individual development These 
should be kept separate and distinct, and the public schools should 
never give up the older ideals of mass instruction. Clinical 
psychology and the special teacher will not supplant the more 
general features of the public school ; they .will only supplement 
what is already to be found in the schools, in order to make 4^q 
work effective in meeting special conditions."' The cost of reduc- 
ing regular classes to an average size o£ even 30 pupils would be so 
great as to be practically prohibitive, so that the public schools 
pould not if they would "give up the older ideals of mass instruc- 
tion." Perhaps the moat economical, as well as most effective, 
solution of the problem is the maintenance of regular classes of 
medium size — between 40 and 50 pupils — the gradation of whioh 
classes shall have been greatly improved by transferring from them 
to special classes — 15 to 25 in membership — for individual peda- 
gogical treatment all pupils who seriously deviate in their physical, 
mental, or moral characteristics from the average or normal child. 
'Vol. Ill, No. 2, p. 30. April, 1806. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 
Social Servica and the Art of Healing. Sj Richard C. Cabot, 1£.D. 

Sew York : Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909. 

Di>. Cabot's book is dedicated to the social workers of the Maasachu- 
aetts Oeneral Hospital, and it is the wide possibilities which are being 
opened to the social worker, which engagee much of Dr. Cabot's atten- 
tion. His central theme, however, is team work, of doctor and social 
worker, and of doctor and patient. 

In the first and last chapters Dr. Cabot points out the absentminded- 
ness, even the partial blindness of the busy hospital physician. "What 
is there in the waiting-room t" he asks. "A pretty good lot of material," 
his assistant replies briskly. "There's a couple of good hearts, n big liver 
with jaundice, a floating kidney, three pernicious anemias, and a flat 
foot." With this varied collection awaiting hira the doctor has little 
time to see anything but the foreground of the picture, the immediate 
physical need. Dr. Cabot believes that it is necessary for the physician 
to see the background too, not only to diagnose the disease and prescribe 
the remedy, but also to find the underlying cause and root it out. This 
he cannot do without the help of the social worker, and in order to help 
him properly, she must be adequately trained. 

Social work as a profession is new. Dr. Cabot says, "Philanthroi^ 
and Charity were its poor but honest parents." He defines the function 
of the social worker, not as friend ("friends are not made in a day or 
a month"), not as neighbor, though both are sometimes possible, but as 
expert. And the essence and center of social work, corresponding to 
diagnosis and treatment in the science of medicine, is, in Dr. Cabot's 
opinion, "the study of character and of the influences that mold it for 
good or ill." One of the strongest influences of course is poverty, — pov- 
erty, which Dr. Cabot says is "to social work as pain ia to medical work." 

As to the question whether it is possible to teach this psychical diag- 
nosis and treatment. Dr. Cabot believes it is, and he very practically 
maps out for the student the kind of book on character study which 
could be written and could form the basis for lectures. In default of 
proper teacher and text books. Dr. Cabot makes valuable suggestions of 
books to be read and conditions to be studied. 

Dr. Cabot sees no reason why social work should be confined to the 
poor. Once thoroughly equipped and recognized as an expert, he thinks 
the social worker should have office hours, a private practice, and be 
consulted "in all sorts of moral and domestic difficulties, by parents of 
difficult children, and by children of difficult parents," etc. He adds with 
a solemnity which we feel must conceal a smile, that bis own most inti- 
mate knowledge of the topic has been gained from the work done on him 
by his wife, and he believes "the understanding and molding of faulty 
(213) 
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character is possible," because he has "experienced it in the hands of an 
expert." Apparently another case of "what erei? woman knows," but 
with the man full; conscious of his indebtedness. 

Team work between the educator, the doctor, the social worker, and 
the patient, — this ia the keynote of Dr. Osbofs book. He objeoto to 
Professor Muneterberg'a plea in "Fsychotherapy" for armed neutrally, 
believinfT that no such sharp boundaries can be maintained. He points 
out the changes in the medical profession and in the professions of social 
work and teaching in the last ten years, and shows the increasing evidence 
of their interpenetration and closer cooperation. 

To get the best team work between doctor and patient. Dr. Cabot 
believea means the elimination of all lying. He offers many examples 
to prove his contention that there is no ciroumstance which can arise 
between doctor and patient where the truth ia not preferable to a He. It 
seems to us that here Dr. Cabot is a trifle fanatical, believing as he 
does that even if one can save a life by a He, it is better to tell the truth 
and sacrifice one life rather than turn a tie loose on society. It looks 
as if Dr. Cabot's domesticated social wortcer had omitted to point out 
through a course on Ibsen and other modem ethical writers, how dan- 
gerous it ia to have hide-bound rules of morality, and how necessary it is 
to judge each separate case on its individual merite, with a mind unpreju- 
diced even by high ideals. Dr. Cabot's idealism leads him also to make 
the astonishing statement, "Tory few Americans like to lie." If nations 
differ at all morally, which seems very doubtful, on what grounds, I 
wonder, are we Americans picked out for this special encomium! Is it 
the subconscious influence of George Washington and the cherry tree) 

This, however, is only a small part of a most interesting and helpful 
book, one which shows not only the value of individual work, but reveals 
an endless chain of toam work, which if effectually carried out might link 
the whole world in brotherhood. E. K. W. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT. 
It Ant/thing Wrong with the Public Evening SchooUt 

Evideatly the Intemetional Committee of Young Men's Christian 
AwociatioQa think Uiat then ia, for the; put the queatiDn ta the public 
in a circular, which the? have just distributed. They quote the state- 
ment of Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, Dean of the School of Pedagogy of the 
New York TTniTersi^, and former auperiutendent of schools at Spring- 
field, Mass., who says, "The whole system of public evening schoob 
must be reconstructed at an early date." 

They further quote from an address made by Dr. Balliett about a 
year ago, "I confess I was much puzzled some yeara ago, when I was 
superintendent of Bchools in Springfield, to find that, in spite of all 
our efforts to improve the evening schoola, including a good trade 
school and clasaea in mechanical drawing that were well taught, a goodly 
number of men, instead of accepting the free tuition of the city, would 
go to the Young Men's Chriatian Association classes and pay for their 
instruction. I have made considerable investigation aa to why men 
should perfer to pt^ for instruction rather than receive it free in th» 
public evening school. Some of tlie reasons which I have ascertained 
and which no doubt explain in part this preference, are the following: 

"First : Instruction in evening schools usually draws a large num- 
ber of people who are relatively young — that is, boys from fourteen and 
fifteen up to twenty-five years; mechanics who may perhaps have some 
reputation in their trade and who wish to perfect themfielves in certain 
tedinical linea, do not wish to be grouped with boys of that age; they 
feel that such boys, having come recently from the public schools, are 
likely to answer some questions better than lliey can themselves; they 
may be able to use English better and appear to better advantage. 
Mature men are often sensitive about the compariaona which the younger 
members of the class are apt to make at their expense. 

"Second : Some men who hold fairly good positions as skilled work- 
men, prefer not to have it known among their fellow workmen that 
th^ are obliged to attend school to fit themselves more perfectly for 
their work. In the Young Men's Christian Association classes, in some 
cities at least, they are often treated almost as private students, and 
are given a degree of individual help which is impossible to give in the 
large classes of the public evening schools, conducted at public expense. 

"Third: The public evening schools usually aim at teaching a 
subject quite systematically and are modeled (possibly too much) after 
the dsj schools. Men have intensely practical aima when they come 
to an evening school, and are unwilling to study systematically an 
entire aubjeet; they demand that the instruction shall lead directly to 
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the specific things which they want to know. If they are put into 
classes in which they are obliged to spend a month or more on prelimi- 
nary woric, the connection of which to what they are after they do not 
see, they will not attend. The Young Uen's Christian Association 
evening classes meet this special demand better than the evening echools 
at present do. I feel quite sure that even if the pubbc schools were 
made ideal, there would be a very considerable demand for instructioD 
under the conditions under which it is given in the Young Ken's 
Christian Association classes." 

Social Education Meetings. 

The Social Education Club of Boston has arranged for two naeet- 
ings in that city, in cooperation with section L (Education) of the 
American Asaociation for the Advancement of Science. A public meet- 
ing of a popular character will be held on the evening of Wednesday, 
December 29. On the following (Thursday) morning, a scientific and 
technical session will be held with section L. 

The general topic for both meetings will be "The Equalization of 
Educational Opportunity," or "How may the School or College be^t 
develop in all Pupils their Possibilities of TJsefulness as Members of 
the Community!" The particular subjects to be discussed include the 
following: 

(1) Retardation in the grades, its causes and its remedies. 

(2) The recoil from work, due first to asking too great an effort 
on the part of pupils, and secondly to asking too little. Does equal 
work demanded of every pupil lead to this result? Do equal tasks 
equalize educational opportunities? 

(3) The motive for study. Can the motive for service to their 
comrades be jnade a motive for study and expression on the part of 
pupils? How can this kind of team ploy be fitted into the ordinary 
requirements of the course of study! 

(4) The differentiation of individuals, and tlie consequent differ- 
ences of their work as cooperative members of society. 
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month. An enthusiastic reader writes, — 

"/ have just finished reading your four pages of 'To Our Readers' in the 
December number. 
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of the question. Thae remains the telephone, but that would or might be an 
aimoyance to them if I happened to find them bus}), and that would prejudice them 
against the journal. I then had another thought, and this gave occasion for my 
addressing you. 

"Why couldn't you have those four pages from the December number printed 
in a Utile folder that Would readily fit in an envelope about the uze of this one of 
mine, and then mal[e them available for your friends who like myself would like 
to bring the journal to the attention of their friends. Then I could ask for a 
hundred of them, endorse them with a line or so of commendation, and hand or send 
them to my friends (and other professional men here, in the city and out of it) and 
possibly be the means of bringing your most worthy magazine to the attention of 
many who would willingly have it on their reading tables if they only knew of it." 

If every reader of The Psychological Clinic would proceed as energet- 
ically to aid in making the journal known to those who might be interested "if they 
■ only itneip about H." The Psychological Clinic could in a short time greatly 
enlarge its sphere of influence. 

We believe that no c/lji, county, or borough superintendent who would be 
in touch with modem movements in the educational World, can afford to be without 
The Psychological Clinic. The value of the journal as a professional period- 
ical is fully appreciated in many school centers which have had the opportunity t» 
become familiar with its contents. 

The Wilkes-Barre, Pa., City School District has recently subscribed to twenty 
copies of The Psychological Clinic, one for each of the principals of the public 
schools in that city. Other cities, for example Rochester, N. Y., have put a 
number of thar principals on our subscription list. 

Professor Bolton of the Department of Education of the Stale University of 
Iowa has also recently written us. — 

"/ am placing THE Psychological Clinic on our list of periodicals for 
the Department of Education for the coming year. That shows my appreciation 
of it." 

These instances are an indication of ihe strong appeal which THE PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL Clinic is making to the alert professional interests of school men and school 
women throughout the country. 

We are ready to co-operate with ike efforts of our readers to help us to a wide 
distribution of the journal. We will therefore agree to send The PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Clinic for one year for one dollar (a reduction of fifty cents), provided we 
receive at one time ten or more new subscriptions, paid for in advance. 
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Through this clubbing offer ten or more persons, b)) tmiltng to send ut their 
tubscriplioits, may save ikemielves fift}) cents apiece. Or an)i interested person, 
obtaining ten or more nen subicriptions to the Clinic at the. regular rate, may 
keep for himself as a commission the difference between the regular subscription 
price and the clubbing rale. 

It is to be borne in mind that this advantageous offer nill apply only to neV 
subscriptions. 

We TBould also remind Jwu of the special offer made in our last number, for 
two or three year subscriptions paid in advance. We have decided to accept a 
Iwo ^ear subscription for $2.50 (absolutely) net) paid in advance, and a three year 
subscription for $3.50 (absolutely net). This ivHl enable subscribers to the current 
volume to obtain The Psychological Clinic from the beginning and including the 
present volume for $3.50, a saving of one dollar. Or by taking a two year sub- 
scription from any dale, the subscriber will save fifty cents, and by taking a three 
year subscription he will save a dollar. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC PRESS. 
nirlf-tlxth and H 
Jaaaary, 1910. 
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THE DENTAL DISABILITIES OE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN.' 

By Edwaed C. Kirk, D.D.S., Sc.D., 
Dean of the Dental School, Vnivertity of PeHiuglvania. 

I esteem it a epecial privilege to be given the opportunity to 
address an audience of teachers upon a phase of hj'giene whi<di ia 
growing daily in importance and which has a direct bearing upon 
the character and progress of educational work. 

Perhaps no aspect of modern educational activity is more 
characteristic than that which is concerned with the interrelation- 
ship of bodily and mental health. A generation ago, serious 
consideration of the health factor was regarded as outside the 
sphere of educational discussion, even a decade ago the hygiene of 
school children was only of incidental interest, whereas to-day it 
is commanding the attention of educators the world over as a prob- 
lem of paramount importance fundamental to the work of educa- 
tion. So actively has the conception of interdependence of bodily 
health and mental efficiency been developed, that the old dictum 
of Juvenal, mens sana in corpore aano, in the light of modem 
investigation has attained to the dignity of a scientific axiom. 
To-day no one of intelligence questions the essential importance 
of the health of school children as a prerequisite to efficient school 
work, and the health problem ia becoming a more and more impor- 
tant consideration in its educational relations. 

While the hygienic aspect of the educational problem is 
distinctly modern in its development, the underlying principle 
of the interdependence of mental and bodily activity awakened 
interest much earlier as an educational question. 

In a remarkable paper by Dr. Edward Segiiin, of New York, 
entitled, "New Facta and Remarks Concerning Idiocy,"* the 

■Au address delivered before ttie Teacliera* iDBtltute of tb« Rcftdlng 
District at Readlug, Pa., October 30, 1909. 

*A lecture delivered before tbe New Tork Medical Jouroal Association, 
October, 1860. 
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author points out the mutual dependence of the great nervous 
centers and the peripheral nerve endings, and the greater possi- 
bility of acting upon the centers through the periphery than on 
the periphery through the centers, at least during the period of 
growth. Ue was led to this important deduction as the result 
of his experience in the successful education of imbeciles by a 
system of training based upon the stimulation of the sensorium 
through the tactile and visual perceptive faculties, as a result of 
which he was enabled to enunciate the physiological principle 
afterwards successfully utilized in the manual training idea, i. e. 
the education of the brain through the perceptive faculties as a 
whole rather than through those of the ear and eye exclusively. 
Reference is made to this pioneer work because it so clearly involves 
a recognition of the important part played by the nervous mechan- 
ism of the body in the educational process, and thus affords an easy 
step to the logical deduction that whatever interferes with the 
integrity of the nervous mechanism as such or with its normal 
fimctioning, constitutes in greater or less degree an obstacle to 
the education of the mind. 

In the consideration of physical defects as related to individual 
educational progress, those deficiencies which obviously interfere 
with the child's ability to study were naturally the first to attract 
attention. Hence defects of vision and of hearing, being direct 
obstacles to study, have commanded greater and more sympathetic 
consideration upon the part of school authorities than a much 
larger and equally potent, though less obvious, group of disabilities 
which are only now beginning to excite the interest which their 
importance warrants. In this latter class may be included the 
whole range of disorders, local and constitutional, which have 
their origin in abnormal conditions of the mouth and its contained 
dental organs. Time will permit of only a general and hasty 
reference to the main features of this phase of the subject. 

Apart from its relation to articulate speech and respiration, 
the mouth is the portal of the digestive tract; it is the laboratory 
in which the food is prepared for digestion, and in which the initial 
stage of digestion takes place. In order that the preparation and 
predigestion of foods shall proceed normally, it is essential that the 
dental apparatus shall be normally developed, the teeth correctly 
arranged with reference to their relative positions and that they be 
sound and clean, and that the saliva which is the digestive juice 
of the oral cavity shall be normal in composition and sufiicient 
in quantity. Imperfections in these requisites entail disturbance 
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not only of the process of food pr^j^ration and its aormal pre- 
digestion in the mouth, but where these processes are continuously 
interfered with, derangement of the entire digestive and assimila- 
tive mechaniBm ensues, giving rise to a long category of disease 
conditions. Such being the case, the care of the mouth and teeth 
becomes an important and necessary department of hygiene, re- 
quiring the same careful study and intelligent application of 
health rules and their enforcement which we recognize as essen- 
tial to the protection of bodily health against other sources of 
disease causation. 

The most potent and general cause of dental disability and 
consequent disease is uncleanliness of tlie mouth and teeth. In 
the past twenty-five years the scientific investigations which have 
been made of the causes of dental disease have demonstrated beyond 
question that the human mouth presents conditions favorable to the 
growth and development of a large variety of bacterial organisms, 
very many of them being the known causes of a large number of 
locaLor bodily diseases. In the human mouth the conditions of tem- 
perature, moisture, oxygen and food supply required for the devel- 
opment of bacteria are found in an ideal relation so that the mouth 
becomes as it were an incubator in which these disease- producing 
organisms multiply with astonishing rapidity. In an habitually 
unclean mouth certain of these germs bring about fermentation of 
starchy foods and sugars, generating an acid which dissolves the 
mineral salts from the hard structures of the teeth, exposing the 
cartilaginous matrix or basis of the dentine; this in its turn 
becomes infected by germs of putrefaction which liquefy and 
destroy it, producing the disease known as dental caries or tooth 
decay. Beside the germs of dental caries, pus germs or those 
which are the exciting cause of suppurative inflammation are found 
abundantly in all unclean mouths as well as the germs which are 
the exciters of pneumonia, tuberculosis and a host of other well- 
known diseases. Where ordinary care is given to brushing and 
cleansing the teeth, the total number of these disease-producing 
germs does not reach a point beyond the power of the defensive 
forces of the healthy body to take care of, but in neglected mouths 
not only are disease processes set up in and about the teeth them- 
selves, but the constant swallowing of disease-producing germs 
and their excretions along with the food infected by contact with 
the genn-laden teeth and soft tissues of the mouth, sets up infec- 
tions of the whole digestive tract This in time becomes a manu- 
factory of poisonous substances which are absorbed into the general 
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circulation, caufiing a chronj^c blood poisoning and general intei^ 
ferenco with the whole bodily nutrition. 

It will thus be seen tiiat an unclean moutli is the originator 
not only of local dental disturbances, but it is a source of infection 
to the whole body. The chronic poisoning of the blood stream in 
this manner may and often does, in the course of time, so interfere 
with the processes of nutrition as to depress the vital resistance of 
the body to a plane where it is unable to prevent infection from 
specific disease germs and the unfortunate sufferer may thus be 
carried off by an attack of acute disease, having its unsuspected 
predisposing cause in a chronically filthy mouth. Another result 
of tooth decay is important to note. When caries has destroyed the 
bard tissues which protect the central organ of the tooth, the dental 
pulp, its infection and death quickly follow, the process usually 
being signalized by an attack of acute toothache. Death and loss 
of the pulp leaves an open passageway through the tooth root for 
the entrance of disease-producing germs, affording tbem direct 
access to the bony structures in which the tooth roots are embedded. 
The production of a dental abscess resulting in a so-called "gum 
boil" is a common expression of this type of infection. But pus- 
producing germs are not the only disease producers that find 
entrance to the circulation through this channel. It has been 
found as the result of careful, clinical and scientific study, that 
the germ of tuberculosis is among the invaders that gain frequent 
access to the body through the avenue of the empty tooth pulp 
chamber giving rise to tuberculous abscesses so commonly observed 
in or about the lymphatic glands of the neck or giving rise to 
tubercular inflammation of the bones of the jaws and those of 
ifaeir related regions. 

The local and general diseases whose origin has been unques- 
tionably traced to infections arising from filthy mouths are 
numerous and convincing, but time will not permit even a short 
enumeration of them here. I have merely endeavored to point 
out and briefly illustrate the general fact. 

Apart from the damage to health and the consequent physical 
disability arising from oral uncleanliness, neglect of mouth hygiene 
leads to loss of the teeth, a loss which has never been taken as 
seriously by the uninformed as its importance warrants. The 
loss of even a single tooth should be looked upon as a calamity, 
for the reason that it means always the loss of function of two 
teeth, the one actually lost and its opposing tooth, for a tooth 
without its normal antagonist is functionally useless. But even if 
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this should constitute the total loss there soon follows a disar- 
rangemeDt of the whole denture, the teeth assuming abnormal and 
insular positions because of the loss of mutual support which the 
individual t«eth exert upon each other in a normally arranged 
denture. This entails a disturbance of the proper relations of the 
food-grinding mecbaniBm and interferes with the function of 
mastication. The evils of imperfect mastication need scarcely 
be dilated upon. To put upon the stomach the burden of digesting 
food imperfectly masticated, is to invite disease of the entire nutri- 
tional apparatus. The study of this phase of the nutritional ques- 
tion and the results obtained from the experiments made by Prof. 
Chittenden, of Yale, in collaboration with Mr. Horace Fletcher 
are sufficiently convincing and are doubtless familiar to alt of you. 

The relation of this broad subject to the health of school 
children and to their mental efficiency is just now attracting world- 
wide attention. America, the land of dentistry and dentists, has, 
strange to say, been rather tardy in giving it serious and practical 
consideration. Germany and Austria, Russia, France, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, England, and Australia have been making careful 
studies of dental and oral hygiene in relation to school children 
for a number of years. The institution of svstematic dental in- 
spection of school children and the creation of free dental clinics 
may, generally speaking, be said to be accomplished facts in the 
countries I have named. Statistics show that from 90 to 98 per 
cent of the school children in all countries suffer from some form 
of preventable dental disease, and what concerns us more directly 
is that the greater proportion of backward children, those unable 
to keep up with the average work of the class, are found to be suf- 
ferers from some form of dental disorder, arising mainly from 
neglect of the simplest and most obvious rules of mouth hygiene. 
Among upwards of fifteen thousand patients annually treated at 
the dental clinic of the University of Pennsylvania, a large pro- 
portion are school children between the ages of six and fifteen 
years. Examination of their mouths rarely discovers one that is 
maintained in a fair state of cleanliness, few own or use a tooth 
brush, and all require more or less professional attention. 

In studying the causes of mental inefficiency in backward 
school children, Prof. Lightner Witmer of the department of 
psychology at the University of Pennsylvania has been focussing 
attention upon the mouth conditions of these children. Many of 
them are referred by Dr. Witmer's department to our dental clinic, 
they are invariably "dental cripples" as some one has aptly termed 
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them, they present infected mouths, decaying teeth, damaged grind- 
ing mechanism from loss of teeth or from irregularities, all of 
which are manifestly interferences with bodily health and there- 
fore of mental efficiency. It has been discovered that one-third 
of the 148,000 pupils in the puhlic schools of Philadelphia are 
over age for their grade, Records show that 483 children have 
been thirty months or more in the same grade, white 9486 pupils 
have been recorded as beginning for the third time in the same 
lessons, and from these facts it is contended that many children 
are mentally incapable of pursuing their studies. 

It is not my purpose to discuss in detail the relations which 
each of these dental disorders bears to the efficiency of the child 
as a student at school ; from whatever angle the subject is inves- 
tigated the logical conclusion arrived at is the same, viz., that all 
these disorders are sources of ill health and that ill health is a 
direct handicap to the effective working of the nervous mechanism, 
upon the normal functioning of which intellectual progi-ess depends. 

The practical question which is the necessary outcome of our 
acceptance of this general major premise is, what can be done 
about it ? My own observation leads me to conclude that three 
things are necessary: 

First, education of children and parents as to the essential 
facts concerning mouth hygiene to an extent that will force the 
conviction that cleanliness of the mouth and teeth is essential to 
health and is the best safeguard against disease. 

Secondly, systematic and regular inspection of the mouth of 
scliool children by expert dentists. 

Thirdly, the organization of dental dispensaries where the 
needy may obtain proper dental treatment free of charge. 

It is with considerable hesitation that I suggest an addition 
to the work of teachers already overburdened with the duties im- 
posed by a curriculum which is said even now to be overcrowded ; 
nevertheless the importance of a knowledge of the principles of 
hygiene in general, and of dental hygiene in particular, is so 
evident and so fundamental in its educational relations thait it 
would seem to be the part of wisdom and common sense to embody 
a reasonable amount of instruction in dental hygiene in the curric- 
ulum of study even to the neglect of some relatively leas important 
topic now required as a part of the educational scheme. I think 
we would be justified in taking such ground quite apart from tlie 
humanitarian features of the case, when we consider that all of 
the evidence goes to establish the fact that lack of knowledge of 
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dental and oral hygiene is the fruitful cause of health disorders 
which directly inhibit the capacity of the child for study, and, 
therefore, from the educational standpoint alone as a means of 
improving the mental efficiency of school children, the introduction 
of a fair amount of instruction in the elementary phases of dental 
and oral hygiene would be more than justified. No amount of 
instruction in this subject can be productive of practical results 
without efficient means for putting into effect the principles taught 
This will require among other things inspection of the mouths 
of public school children by experts qualified for that work. 

It is a work which should not be entrusted to medical in- 
spectors ; the curriculum of medical study does not furnish the 
training requisite for the intelligent and skillful performance of 
that class of work. Under present conditions, those beat qualified 
for the study of mouth inspection are dental specialists who by 
training and experience have been properly educated for that 
work ; and, finally, in connection with school education in dental 
hygiene and efficient dental inspection of school children, there 
must be provided the means for the treatment of dental disorders 
where the needy can receive the required attention free of expense. 
This will necessitate the creation of a large number of free dental 
dispensaries organized in principle upon the same efficient lines 
that characterize the free dispensary which has been established in 
your own city of Heading. 

In order to secure an efficient organization of these three 
fundamental factors, education, inspection and treatment, a col- 
laboration of school boards, of municipal authorities and of the 
organized dental profession must be brought into harmonious rela- 
tionship. 

In closing, I cannot suggest to you a better expression of the 
great truth which is at the basis of this now general movement 
than to quote to you a statement made by Dr. Elliott, of London, 
in a report upon the subject made to thp School Pentiats' Society 
of England in 1904. Dr. Elliott said, "The child's health, mental 
and physical, is a national asset which it is the duty of the state 
to preserve and foster by every possible means." 
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INTELLIGENT IMITATION AND CURIOSITY IN A 
MONKEY. 

By LlOHTHlSB WlTMEE. 

Tiiis montej is a Macacus (M. cynomolgus) brought by 
Dr. William H. Fumess 3rd from the Island of Java. The animal 
is a female and has just reached pubertj. Her dominant traits 
are constant activity and curiosity. This makes her exceedingly 
troublesome when given the freedom of a room. A dark comer, 
cupboard, or pocket tempts her to investigate, regardless of the con- 
sequences. 

Until recently she was kept in a cage in a room of Dr. Fur^ 
ness' greenhouse. A door of this room is shown in the illustra- 
tions accompanying this article. The door was fastened by an 
ordinary latch. The monkey was often released from her cage and 
given the freedom of the room. She spent this time in constant 
motion, jumping and climbing about, examining every object with 
fleeting but minute attention. Perhaps it was the mere impulse 
to explore which led her in the first instance to open the door of the 
greenhouse. She did this first by hanging by her hind I^ from a 
pipe just below the roof, reaching the latch with her hands, as 
shown in one of the two illustrations. There was no trial and 
error, for Dr. Fumess tells me she succeeded in lifting the latch 
and pulling the door open at the first attempt She had never 
been subjected to any of the lock and maze experiments of the 
animal peydiologiats, nor had any effort been made to train her. 
She was never known to hang by her hind legs in examining or 
playing with any other object in the room. She may have con- 
ceived the purpose of opening the greenhouse door, thus making 
an intelligent attempt to imitate the persons whom she had seen 
going in and out of this door. She has never imitated any action 
which was not of direct interest ta herself. Properly speaking, 
she does not blindly imitato at all. She does only what instinct 
and interest lead her to undertake. 

She learned to open the door of her cage and also the door 
leading into another room, the knob of which she could reach 
through the bars of her cage. This door was partly of glass and 
through it she could look into the adjoining room. On one occa- 
sion I saw her observe intently some people in this room who 
(225) .- I 
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were about to come into the room containing her cage. She then 
reached through the bars of the cage, turned the knob of the door, 
pushed the door wide open and aat waiting on her haunches with 
expectant gaze. There could be no doubt that she had conceived 
in her mind the entrance into the room of the persons whom she saw 
in the adjoining room, and it looked as though she had opened 
the door for the purpose of allowing them to enter. 

She learned to lift the latch of the door of her room by another 
method shown in the second of the two illustrations. To do this 
she climbed up the screen partition wall until she reached the 
height of the latch. She learned this method some time after she 
bad been opening the door by the method of hanging from above. 
She was never taught either method ; in fact she was punished for 
opening the door. Punishment had no effect upon her and it 
became necessary to stop her from escaping into the next room by 
attaching to the door a small bar which could be turned to hold the 
latch in place. She never learned to move this bar to one side 
and very soon her attempts to open the door became less frequent. 
The method by which she was induced to open the door when 
we undertook to jrfiotograph her in the act calls attention to the 
importance of finding motives whidi really appeal to the animal 
intelligence we may have under investigation. Thus, we tried 
to persuade her to manipulate the latch by calling her attention to 
it, opening and shutting the door, carrying her to the door and 
placing her hand on the latch. She would make no effort to do 
what we desired. Her hand when placed on the latch fell feebly 
from it. I tried to induce her to hang from the pipe with her 
hind legs, lifting her into the proper position, bnt she would not 
try to hang from the bar. We were compelled to give up our 
attempt to photograph her and did not succeed until we tried a 
different method some days following. Dr. Twitmyer, who took 
the photograph, remained in the room with her, ready to snap 
the picture as soon as she should be in position. Dr. FuTness and 
I went through the door into the greenhouse, called to her, stamped 
our feet, came back and looked into the room, ji^led the latch and 
finally succeeded in getting her mind fixed upon the idea of follow- 
ing us into the next room. Perhaps we were breaking down in 
the animal's mind the opposing influence of the previous punish- 
ment which she had received for opening the door. At all events, 
she finally opened the door several times and by both methods. 
The illustrations are photographs of the animal at the moment of 
lifting the latch. 
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I fear to make hasty interpretations of animal behavior, but 
I must admit I have been struck by what appear to be flashes of 
intelligence which are the result of a momentary concentration of 
attention. Since Herbart's time we have been willing enough to 
recognize the educational value of an appeal to the child's natural 
interest. The animal has interests also, but these are not neces- 
sarily the same as human interests. A just measure of an animal's 
intelligence can be made only by studying him at moments when 
his whole interest is aroused. A blind instinct to do something, 
no matter what, or a blind curiosity, may indeed have inspired the 
first opening of the door. Of a blind impulse to imitate, such as 
appears in the anthropoids and in children and even in men and 
women, I have seen no trace in this monkey. She pays no heed 
to what does not concern her. But let her interest be aroused and 
she manifests through her behavior an awakened consciousness 
which approaches the human under like circumstances. What- 
ever motive may have inspired the first opening of the door, I 
believe the act came to be a conscious and intelligent imitation 
of a human action, and, at the time she was photographed, was 
performed with a consciously conceived purpose of gaining an 
entrance into the adjoining room. 
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PENNY LUNCHEONS. 

By Alice C. Bouohtow, 
Philadelphia. 

The children who attend the schools in the congested parts of 
the citj come from homes where small attention is paid to their 
food. Many of them start to school after a breakfast of stale 
bread and tea, or no breakfast at alt. A cent or two may or may 
not be provided by their parents, but guidance in its spending is 
seldom given ; consequently the children buy from t^e unsanitary 
stores or from pushcarts near the school what most appeals to them 
— taffy-on-a-stick, a large, unwholesome pretzel, cinnamon bun, or 
an ice-cream sandwich. 

To meet what was known to be the need of these children 
for wholesome food, prepared and served within the means of the 
poorest, the Starr Centre Association fifteen years ago started Ae 
penny luncheon, which was reorganized on its present basis two 
years ago. The unit is one cent, and the food which is served to 
the children at their regular recess period costs just what they 
give for it, one cent, the cost of equipment and running expenses 
being met by the Starr Centre. 

To keep up the children's interest tbe menu is varied slightly 
from day to day. The articles served are: 

One cup of cocoa (one cup equals one-sixth of a quart) one 
cent; 

One cup of strawberry tapioca, one cent; 

One cup of rice pudding, one cent; 

One cup of bean soup, one cent; 

One cup of creamed hominy, one cent ; 

On&-half shredded wheat biscuit with stewed fruit, one cent ; 

Three pretzels, one cent ; 

Four graham wafers, one cent ; 

One tea bun, one cent ; 

One coffee cake, one cent ; 

One banana, apple, orange, peach, grapes, pear, etc., one cent; 

Five large boiled Spanish chestnuts, one cent; 

Stewed dried and fresh fruits in season. 

The food value of all the recipes has been calculated for 
caloric value by the students of the Normal Domestic Science 
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course at the Drezel Institute.^ In every case, vith the possible 
exception of the fruit, the heat value is as great or greater than 
that of an egg. To obtain these results the recipes are not only 
carefully worked out, but also frcan week to we^ their prepara- 
tion is supervised in order that the standard may be maintained. 

( , I i. . 

! s r n I i 

Cocoa.No. 1 II 108.12 133 41 338.21 2973 124 .24TS 24 

Coeo«No.2 || J M 29 123 47 328 25 2892 lie 24 

RicsPuddins {j 37.05 36 57 237 15 1478 104 12 

BmuiSoup Jp [ 178 54 114 71 439 32 3492 194 .13 18 . 

^""irilhout Mi»t lis ^ 165 84 13.28 439 32 2538 141 .09 18 

Usui Sudwiolug 172.35 94 14 497 SS 3304 143 .2318 23 

Uilk iqt.,-Io(lpt.cup .01 

PntHls. 3 3 35 142 2S S4 133 .01 

rn»rnTj<r,«hRi>Ai>Lt> .!| 4.15 fi.l8 29. 8S 183 .01 

3.54 3.35 2S 14 148 .01 

1.15 .245 15 31 08 

. 3.4S .62 32 66 146 

Prunu -' " 45.25(1109. .81 28.14 118 
Sbndded Whnt 

BUcuit. 1 3.89 .49 27.43 128 

Many of the children buy more than a cent's worth, and some 
few are able to spend five cents, but there is a targe number in 
each school who do not buy any luncheon at all, and to get at the 
reason for this the Starr Centre has put a penny luncheon visitor 
at work. She visits the school at the recess period and makes 
friends with the children who have no penny to spend. She then 
goes to the home and tries to find out the conditions, and where 
possible remedy them. Sometimes it is simply ignorance or neg^ 
iect on the part of the parents, and when their attention is called 
to the luncheons they are very willing to give their children the 
necessary p^inies. Or it may be that the wage earners of the 
family are out of work, and there are no pennies. In such cases ' 
the visitor reports the matter to the Society for Organizing 
Charity. But in every case her object is to make the question of 
the luncheon an introduction into the home, and to use what influ- 
ence she may gain there to raise the standard of living. 

The visitor has been at work only a short time, ai 
nite conclusions can as yet be drawn, but it is hoped thi 
not only cause an increase in the sale of luncheons b^ 
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the parents' interest in them, but that she will strengthen the bond 
between the home and the Bchool. 

The luncheons are lieing served in the Starr Centre Kinder- 
garten, and in five public schools — two special schools, one colored, 
one Russian Jewish, and one Italian school. At the special schools 



A SCHOOL LUNCHEON. 

the session is from nine until two, and the luncheons are served 
twice daily, one at the morning recess period and the other at noon. 
In the other schools the luncheon is served at the early recess only. 
It is interesting to note the various tastes of children of the 
same age and condition in life, but of different races. The colored 
children love creamed hominy, and have to be persuaded to buy 
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stewed fruit; shredded wheat they will not touch. The Jewish 
children will buy quantities of stewed fruit and like the shredded 
wheat ; but they were at first very suspicious of the hominy, and 
it was not until the teachers sought to influence them, and talked 
to them about com, how it grew, and how the hominy was pre- 
pared from it, tliat they consented to try it. Now they have been 
educated to like it very well. 

The principals and teachers have been of great assistance in 
making the luncheons jmpular by talking about the advisability 
of spending one's money for cocoa or soup in preference to a large 
and sticky bun, and by buying the luncheons for themselves, which 
makes the children feel that the luncheons must be very good 
indeed. They are all in favor of penny luncheons, and the asso- 
ciation owes them a debt of gratitude for their active co-operation. 
Of course, the chief factor in the problem was and is the children 
themselves, but to a certain extent they have ceased to give any 
trouble, for they soon learn to like the food and regularly buy it in 
preference to the apple- woman's. 

The first year after the reorganization nearly sixty thousand 
luncheons were sold, with a profit of three dollars and a half. Last 
year nearly eighty-nine thousand were sold, "with a profit of two 
dollars and a half, the increase in numWr being partly due to the 
opening of a new school. This year it is hoped that over a hundred 
thousand luncheons will be sold with no profit. Thus the associa- 
tion will accomplish ils aim — to give the children just as much 
clean, wholesome, and nutritious food as it is possible to give for a 
penny. 
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PEOMOTION, BETAEDATION, AUD ELIMINATION. 

Bt Edwabd L. ThobkdikEj Ph.D., 
Teachers College, Columbia Umveraity. 

It is or Bhould be well known tliat in every administratiye edu- 
cational unit such as a citj school eystem or a private secondary 
school, the fractions of the total course nominally to be completed 
in equal times, — for example, the grades of the elementary school, 
or the years of the secondary school, — may actually require une- 
qual periods. This requirement of unequal periods is disclosed by 
the fact that a large percentage of the pupib spend more time in 
one grade than in another. Nevertheless a year or half year, as 
the case may be, ie assumed to be the normal time for all pupils 
and all grades alike. 

The general tendency of the elementary or secondary 
schools in this country is not known. If there is a general ten- 
dency affecting some particular grade or grades, the fact is of 
importance for three reasons. If there is a general tendency 
such as to make the completion of the second grade in Uie "normal" 
unit of time a specially difficult task for the pupil who reaches it, 
it would probably be advisable to eleminate this tendency. Teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents would (hereby comprehend more easily 
the work of the school and what is necessary to ita satisfactory 
completion. If the inequality is not removed, its existence should 
at least be made known to teachers, pupils, and parents. A more 
precise knowledge of these inequalities will also help us to esti- 
mate the nature and amount of Uie retardation of pupils in s<^ool, 
and the elimination of pupils from school 

I propose, therefore, to measure the extent to which the dif- 
ferent grades of the elementary and high schools are, in American 
cities in general, of unequal length. 

The most desirable material from which to calculate this 
measurement would be a sufficient number of individual educa- 
tional histories, giving accurately how long each pupil took to com- 
plete grade 1, how long to complete grade 2, etc. Such life his- 
tories do not exist at all in published form, only rarely in the 
written records of school otGcers, and could be secured in adequate 
number only at a cost for travel, time, and clerical assistance which 
is for the author prohibitive. The facts can be fairly well d^r- 
(232) 
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mined, however, from the city school reports, from an examination 
of the not infrequent statements of the number of promotions hy 
grades. This method is the one which I shall employ. 

B7 examining the reports of over one hundred cities and 
towns, covering a period of from one to five years, I have obtained 
fifteen statements from which one can infer with fair acourscy, 
the comparative lengths of the elementary school grades for each 
city in question, and four in which the same is true for the high 
school grades also. 

Although it is the relative length of the different grades which 
is to be measured, I shall give first the actual percentages of pupils 
who at the end of the year fail to be promoted, and would there- 
fore be compelled to repeat the work of the grade if tiiey remained 
in schooL I give them because they are the original data bearing 
on the general problem of retardation, and are in some respects 
superior to the statistics of over-age pupils that have hitherto been 
collected. These percentages of pupils failing of promotion are 
calculated, when it is possible, directly as percentages of tbose 
enrolled in the grade at the end of the year, but in the case of three 
cities, Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., and Kochester, the best that 
could be done was to infer the enrolment at the end of the year 
according to the method shown in the appendix at the end of tihis 
part of the article. The sources of the data, with methods of in- 
ferring the June enrolment in the cases where it is not directly 
given, are presented in the appendix. The calculated proportion 
of pupils enrolled at the end of the year who failed of promotion, 
is given in table I, on the following page. 

To get from these figures the relative length of the grades in 
such form that the facts may be most conveniently examined, I 
have computed the proportion which each is of the average for 
grades 2 to 8 of the city in question. This gives the figures of 
table II. If the figure is over 1.00, it means that the percentage 
of pupils enrolled at the end of the year who failed of promotion 
in that grade, is greater than the percentage for grades 2 to 8 of 
that city taken together (regardless of the number of pupils in each 
grade), i. e. the grade is "longer" than the average of grades 2 to 8 
in that city. If the figure is under 1.00, it means that the grade 
is "shorter" than the average of grades 2 to 8 in that city. Of 
course, any other division could be used. The process alters no 
relation, but only makes the facts for each city clearer, and the 
measurement of the general tendency of the cities as a group more 
convenient I have used grades 3 to 8 rather than 1 to 8. because 
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of the very great variability among cttiee in the proportion of fail- 
ures in the first grade, and because of certain eccentricities in Uie 
reports of first grade enrolments, which will be discussed later. 

Before applying these facts to the discussion of the course of 
study, retardation, and elimination, we must consider how far 
l^eae percentages of failures on enrolments at the end of the year, 
are valid measures of the inequality of the grades in length. 

The first inadequacy of these data as measures of the rela- 
tive length of the different grades, is that no account is taken by 
them of children who did the work of a grade in less than the 
normal time. Indeed, a child who is promoted during the year 
from grade 3 to grade 4, and then fails to be promoted at the end 
of the year to grade 5, may be recorded not at all for grade 3, 
and as a failure for grade 4, thou^ he really completes grades 
3 and 4 in two years, and though hia "failure" with grade 4 is not 
a proper measure of its relative difficulty compared with grade 
5, which he later completes in one year. But, as a matter of fact, 
for the relative lengths of the different grades, our reports of con- 
ditions at the end of the year are not seriously affected by this 
inadequacy ; first, because the pupil who is promoted during the 
year and is permitted to stay in the advanced grade until the end 
of the year, rarely if ever fails to be promoted from it at the 
close; and secondly, because there is a strong inverse correlation 
between the percentages of failures in a given city and the per- 
centages of achievements in less than the "normal" time. For the 
first of these statements I have no evidence other than general 
observation, but I believe that no competent student of s<^ool 
administration will dispute it The second I am able to demon- 
strate from the cases of Galesbui^, 111., and Utica, N. Y., in whose 
reports the percentages of more rapid advance than usual are 
given. The relevant facts are given in table III. 

The second inadequacy is due to the fact that the second or 
third annual failure of a pupil after two or more years in a grade 
is not given any more weight than a first failure. Here, again, 
the probability is that for our purpose the injury done is slight 
or none at all. There is probably a very close direct correlation 
between the percentages of failures as here measured, and the per- 
centages with due weight attached to second and third failures. 

Of course, as I have already stated, the school histories of 
individual pupils are the proper data for our measurement. But 
the general relations in the whole group of cities, between the 
relative lengths of the grades as calculated from the percentages 
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of failures alone, are probably mucli tlie same aa they would be 
if calculated from the time spent in each grade by the individuals 
completing it 

The third inadequacy is due to the fact that each percentage 
of failures is based on the number of pupils in that grade at the 
end of the year, not of those who reached the grade and attempted 
its work, miich less of children of equal original capacity. This 
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inadequacy does no harm if only it is kept in mind. We must 
remember, for instance, that if all the pupils who began the work 
of the sixth grade had stayed in school until the end of the year, 
the percentage of failures would probably have risen, because the 
older, leas scholarly, and duller pupils in the sixth grade probably 
tend more often to be eliminated. If all the pupils who com- 
pleted the second grade stayed in school long enough to spend 
one year in the fourth high school, the percentage of failures there 
would almost certainly be very much higher, supposing present 
standards for promotion to be maintained. 

"Equally long" for our purpose has to mean of any grade 
"equally long for such pupils as go to the end of it". The second 
and eighth grades are, for example, equally "long", if the time 
spent in the second grade by those who complete it equals the time 
spent in the ei^th grade by those who complete it. There are a 
number of other important ways in which the second and eighth 
grades might be equally 'long". 
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A fourth source of inadequacy is the complex nature of tiie 
figures for enrolment of grade 1, particularly the fact that the 
enrolment at the end of the year may include many children who 
have not spent the "normal" time in the grade, having entered 
school in the course of the year. For a full study of first grade 
retardation, this factor is of very great importance and should be 
measured. The figures for the first grade in tables I and II are 
undoubtedly higher than similar figures would be if calculated 
on the number of children enrolled at the end of the year who 
have been in the grades at least nine-tenths of the "normal" time. 
This is evidenced both by direct observation of school practice, 
and by the exceptionally low ratios of attendance to enrolment for 
the first grades. 

It is also a fact that children may he freely admitted to the 
first grade, who are not yet ready to do its work even very slowly. 
This cannot occur in later grades except by unusual grading of 
the schools. It is sure to happen as a result of the normal varia- 
bility of human intellect and character if the first grade work is 
sticb as the average child of normal age is ready for, so long as 
admission to the first grade is determined, without an examina- 
tion, on age as the main requirement. It therefore happens that 
the first grade is in part a mere abiding place for children until 
they are able to do its work. 

For later grades, then, our percentages are of those pupils 
who have been put there at the beginning of the year by school 
officers after the experience of the lower grades, while for grade 
1 our percentages are of those who have got into the grade some- 
how, chiefly because they were of a certain age, and have stayed 
there from some date or other until the end of the year or half 
year. 

It is very significant that in the cities where my records are 
for half grades, the second half of the first grade is hardly 
'longer" than the later half grades (see the data for Brooklyn 
and Manhattan), and that in San Francisco, when the first grade 
was preceded by a "receiving class", the first grade was a "short" 
grade. Consequently, I estimate that if a kindergarten or other 
preparatory course were required of all, and admission to the first 
grade made only at the beginning of the year or half year and 
only upon promotion from the preparatory course, the proportion 
for grade 1 in table II would drop to approximately 1.00. 

There are other interesting considerations with respect to 
what tlipsfi statistics of failure do not mean and do not imply. But 
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it will be better to devote the remaining spaoe to sbowing wbat 
they do mean, first, with respect to the course of study, secondly 
with respect to retardation, and thirdly with respect to elimination. 

Fortunately, in considering these topics we can use measure- 
ments of the relative length of the grades from more cities than 
I have reported. Ayres,' working with recent reports, has found 
records in sixteen cities, thirteen of which are not included in my 
list. No substantial difference appears between the results from 
combining all the cities in both studies, and the results from 
eiUier set separately, but the reliability is, of course, about one 
and four-tenths times as great I have therefore recalculated all 
my results, after adding the thirteen cities. In combining Ayres' 
records I shall count one city only once when there are two records, 
and use the records in the form of per cent failing, instead of per 
cent promoted. 

We have then as the percentages of the June enrolment which 
fail of promotion these central tendencies for the grades in order.* 



As an addition to our table II, we have from Ayres' cities the 
facts of table IV, and as a central tendency for all the cities with 
respect to relative lengths of the grades we have, 

Grades 12 3 4 5 6 7 

Medians . ISO 95* 04 99.5 109 102 99-5 

'Ayrra, Leonard P. Laggardi <n our Bchoolt. New York: Charities 
Publication Committee. 1909. p. 143. 

'Deing the average of the A and B balves of tlie grades for Manhattan 
a ad Brooklyn. 

This (9S) la the median If Trenton'H ratio for grade 2 (not directly 
reported) la loner than 91. It almost certainly Is, for the enrolment la 
iower than that of grade 3. If Trenton's ratio is 101 or over, the median 
is 100. If It Is 99, the mediao is 99. If it la 97, the median is 98. If it 
is 96, the median is 97. If It Is 93, the median la 96. 
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APPENDIX. 

SottTcet of the data, leith the methods of inferring the June enrolments 
in the cases where they were not directlg given. 

1. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tenth Annual Beport of the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools to the Board of Education of the City of New York 
for the year ending July 31, 1908, pp. 68-72. Number of pupils on ro- 
ister at end of semester; number of pupils promoted (during the semes- 
ter as well as at its close) ; per cent of pupils promoted. 

2. Chester. Pa. Uanual of the Public Schools, 1903, p. 94. Per 
cent number promoted bears to number enrolled iU June. There are 
records for "Com'l 1st year," and "Comi 2d year," in addition to those 
for the regular high school I have combined them with 1 and 2 of the 
regular high school. 

3. Chicago, III. Beport of the Board of Education for the year 
ending June S3, 1899, pp. 123 and 242. The number promoted from 
grade 1 to grade 2, from grade 2 to grade 3, etc.; average daily mem- 
bership. The proportions of "number promoted" to "sTerage daily 
membership" are for grades 1 to 12 in order, .683, .815, .848, .862, .794, 
.804, .789, .862, .731, .729, .814, and 1.02. To estimate the enrolment at 
the end of the year from the average daily membership, we must 
decrease the latter for grades where pupils are dropping out during the 
year (e. g.. first year of high school), and increase it for grades where 
mora pupils are entering late than are dropping out early (e. g., first 
primary grade). Data are lacking to do this with any closenesa of 
approximation. Roughly I estimate the proportions of number pro- 
moted to enrolment at end of year for grades 1 to 12 in order as .64, 
.82, .85, .86, .82, .83, .84, .87, .80, .80, .84, .98. 

4. Colamlms, Ohio. Beport of the Public Schools for the year end- 
ing August, 1902, p. 200. The number in each grade failing of promo- 
tion and the number enrolled at the end of the year. 

5. Elgin, lU. Beport of the Board of Education for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1901, p. 12. Beport is made by semesters, but for grades 
1, 2, 3, etc., not lA, IB, 2A, 2B, etc. Number promoted to next 
grade; number retained; number in school at the close of the semester 
in each grade. There is one troublesome feature in the figures for 
Elgin, namely that it is herd to see how from so large a first grade, with 
so few held back, so small a second grade results. The figures were 
given definitely as a measure of the number of failures, and there is 
presumably some explanation of the difficulty, for instance by a custom 
of promotion during the year from grade lA (higher first) to 2B and 
2A, 3B and 3A. The comparative enrolment by grades (at the end of 
the semester) lends some support to this explanation, since the second 
grade is much smaller than the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth. The 
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figures vfe, for the second semester, — grade 1, 614; 2, 865; 3, 416; 4, 
4S5; 5, 468; 6, 447; 7, 300; and 8, 267. The average age of the classes 
promoted lends further support to this explanation. 

6. Jamestown, N. Y. Annual Beports for the school years 1397-93 
and 1898-99, pp. 21, 22, 28, and 29. Number registered, discharged, 
promoted at end of year, and not promoted at end of year, 

7. Kanaat City, Mo. Annual Beport of the Board of Education 
for the year ending June 30, 1907, pp. 88-99. Kumber promoted to 
each grade; total enrolment in each grade; number spending more than 
two hundred days in the grades. I infeT" the June enrolment for each 
grade with the aid of data given concerning those leaving school per- 
manently in grades 6, 6, and 7, and concerning the number of pupils 
in attendance less than 20 days, 20-39, 40-69, 60-79, etc Thus for 1907 
I take as the June enrolment for grades S, 6, and 7, the total enrolment 
minus the number who left the school permanently, getting 2563, 2096, 
and 1813 as results; and take also the sum of pupils promoted from the 
grade and those spending more than two hundred days in it, getting 
2903. 2294, and 1839. The averages of the results by these two methods 
(2733, 2196, and 1826) are sufficiently accurate for our purpose. For 
grades 1 to 4, I take that percentage of the total enrolment dn each 
grade which the number of pupils attending 140 days or over in grades 
1 to 7 and the kindergarten, minus the sum of 2733, 2195, and 1826, 
and also minus two-thirds of the total enrolment in the kindergarten, 
is of the total enrolment of grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 respectively. This 
process gives 4030, 2740, 2720, and 2610, the first three figures being 
significant in eaoh case. I also take the sum of those promoted from a 
grade and those recorded as spending more than two hundred days in 
it, allowing to the first grade 1132 repeaters. This gives 4170, 8269, 
3695, and 3351. The averages of the results by these two methods (4100, 
3000, 3167, and 2980) are reasonably accurate, except that the actual 
June enrolment in the first grade may be higher than my estimate. The 
Jane enrolment in dtis grade of pupils who have attended 140 (R^ror 
more, will bear approximately the same relation to the similar enrol- 
ment figures for other grades, as shown by my estimate. 

6. Manhattan, N, Y. Tenth Annual Beport of the Ci^ Superin- 
tendent of Schools to the Board of Education of the City of New Toi^ 
for the year ending 31, 1908, pp. fiS-72. Number of pupib on register 
at end of semester; number of pupils promoted (during the semester as 
well as at its close); per cent of pupils promoted. 

9. Pasadena, Cal. Annual Beport for the year ending June, 1899, 
pp. 68 ff; 1900, p. 37; 1901, pp. 82 fl; 1902, p. 32. Number examined; 
number promoted; number left over. There is sufficient evidenoe that 
the number examined equals the number in the grades at the end of 
the year. 

10. Rochester, N. Y. Annual Beport of the Public Schools, July. 
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1SD7, pp. 7 and 30. Number ragiBtered but once ; promotiona from ^ade 
to grade, June, 1897; average dail? attendanoe. The proportiona which 
the numbens promoted are of the numbers regietered but once, are for 
grades 1 to 9 in order,— .589, .834, .814, ^14, .779, .783, .737, .735, and 
.755. The proportiona of the average daily attendance are .807, .904, 
.951, .951, .9S4, .930, .850, .861, and .789. I estimate that the proportions 
of those enrolled at the end of the year would be roughly .641, .866, 
.836, .838, .830, .847, .784, .800, and .765. 

11. San Franeiteo, Col. Annual Beport of the Public Schools for 
the jear ending June 30, 189S, p. 7. Number promoted and number 
who failed. Besides the usual eight gredes, San Francisco had in 1892 
a "receiving class". If we treat this as a true first grade, making nine 
in all, the numbers in tables I and II for San Francisco should all be 
pushed on one year. 

12. Stockton, Gal. School Beport for 1892-93, pp. 61-64. Number 
promoted; number not promoted; total enrolment by grades. 

, 13. Trenton, N. J. Annual Beport of the Commissioners of Public 
Instruction for the year ending August 31, 1896, p. 162; 1897, p. 204. 
Number in grade at end of year; per cent promoted, given for grades 
3 to 8 only. 

14. Utica, N. Y. Annual Beport of the Public Schools, 1900, p. 33; 
1901, p. 27; 1902, p. 25. Number in class at close of year; number pro- 
moted (divided into "fully qualified" and others promoted); number 
held back. Beported for primary, intermediate, and advanced grades 
of a nine grade system. Beported separately for the three advanced grades 
in the case of a school containing about three-fourths of them. I have 
I the percentages for the advanced grades according to the 
1 for this impartially selected majority of them. 
^Wheeling, W. Ta. Annual Beport of the Public Schools for the 
uig July 31, 1907, p. 19. Number remaining in each grade; 
Ipmoted to each grade. The number enrolled at the end of the 
o be inferred in the case of grade 8 from the total enrolment, 
^ken that proportion which the end-of-the-year enrolment is of 
the total enrolment in grades 6 and 7. 

The reasons why my data are so often for the years around 1900 
instead of later are, first, that I wished to use them as mentioned on 
p. 8 of "The Elimination of Pupils from School", to estimate elimina- 
tion from data of grade populations for the years around 1900; and 
secondly, that I had already some considerable familiarity with and 
convenient access to school reporte of that date. 
(To be concluded.) 
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REVIEWS AND CMTICISM. 

Parenthood and Race Cvlture. By C. W. Saleeby, M.D. New Tork: 

MofEat, Yard 4 Co., 1909. 

Dr. Saleeby, whose excursion into journalistic medicine as an up- 
holder of a so-called cancer-cure may i^dily be pardoned him in con- 
sideration of hia really valuable later work, calls himself a eugenist, 
and as such has written a book on parenthood and race culture which 
should be a real help to those who are trying to solve the social problem 
in its complicated moral relation to human society. The term eugenist 
in the popular mind stands for a startling revolutionary materialist, but 
so far at least as Dr. Saleeby and bis school are concerned, a eugenist is a 
man who is devoting heart and mind to the improvement of the race, a 
man who believes that only by using the scientific knowledge of to-day to 
provide a better race for to-morrow, can we do our duty and justify our 
existence. The moral and intellectual, the spiritual and ethical qualities 
of human nature are the ones pre-eminently for which to strive, but the 
pbyaival side cannot be neglected becatise of its influence on the psychic. 
This in brief is the creed in which Dr. Saleeby and his predecessor, Mr. 
GaltoD, believe, and apart from a rather unpleasant nomenclature, which 
it would in no wise injure the purport of tiie book to onu' 
ing either startling or materialistic about bis philosoph; 
constructive rather than destructive, and aims towards 
plan of action which, if followed, will do away in the fu 
of the most difBcult and depressing of our present condii 
note here Dr. Saleeby's quotation from Mr. Qalton: "The 
is to bring as many influences as can be reasonably em] 
the useful classes in the communis to contribute n 
proportion to the next generation." 

The first half of the book is devoted to a discusBion 
of the race, the historical tracing of the natural law of 
has produced progress, and the discussion of those elementary qualities 
which have the greatest "survival value". He discusses at length the 
question of the value of education versus, or rather combined with, 
heredity, and here it may be of interest to quot« — 'Xet not the reader, 
therefore, suppose that in the advocacy of eugenics or race-culture we 
have become blinded to the possibilities offered us by reasonable education 
even of the very heterogeneous materiid offered us by heredity. Yet it 
must be maintained that, though we cannot do without education, and 
though something infinitely better than we practice at present will be 
necessary if the ideal of race-culture is ever to be realized, yet education 
alone, however good, can never enable us to achieve our end." "We have 
to learn, however, that the analogy is not one of addition but of multi- 
plication. Neither inheritance nor environment, as such, e^ves anything. 
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Tbe enTironmeDt factor may be potentially one hundred — an ideal educa- 
tion — but the innate or inherited factor may be nothing, as when the 
pupil is a door-mat or a fool. The result then ia notbing. Darwin had 
the tromboae played to a plant, but he did not make a Faleatrina. "So 
academy of music will make a beetroot into a Beethoven, though I dare- 
say a. well-trained beetroot might write a musical comedy. The point is 
that one hundred multiplied by nothing equals nothing. Similarly, the 
innate factor may be one hundred, aa in the case of a potential genius, 
but he may be brought up upon alcohol and curses amongst savages, and 
the result again is nothing." 

Dr. Saleeby does not ally the eugenist with any school of thought, 
and in speaking of Socialism be says — "We cannot agree with Socialism 
when, as we think, it assumes that all evil is of economic or educational 
origin. The student of heredity finds elementa of evil abundant iti 
poisoned germ-plasm and not absent from the best Surely, suRly, tbe 
products of progress are not mechanisms but men; and surely no eco- 
nomic system as such can be tbe only mechanism worth naming — which 
would be one that made men." Dr. Saleeby lays stress upon tbe psychic, 
moral, spiritual or emotional value aa you choose to describe it, of parent- 
hood, as against those philosophers who believe in the human stud-farm. 
He describes tbe historical devebpment of the parental attitude from the 
earliest creatures to man, and says distinctly that in proportion as the 
as developed, so haa the species also improved and 
ays in speaking of tbe supremacy of motherhood — "it is 
it motheHiood cannot safely be superseded. I do not 
Sche or the municipal milk depot except as stop-gaps, 
IB for those who imagine that tbe slaughtered babies are 
but die bf inherent defect, and that therefore infant 
jenic process. In working for the reduction of this evil 
rough and by motherhood. In some future age, display- 
of sanity, our girls will be instructed in these matters." 
on monogsmic marriage are exceedingly sane and based 
I. After discussing the development of tbe marriage 
relation through the animals and tbe earlier races, be says — "The point 
especially to be insisted upon as regards even animal marriage ia its 
evident service to their race-culture, in accordance with the principle 
bere laid down that marriage is of value because it supports motherhood 
and fatherhood, and that its different forms are of value in proportion 
as they do so more or less effectively." In speaking of human marriage 
he says — "We must turn now to human maniage, and the principle 
which we must remember is that of survival value. We are discossing 
a natural phenomenon exhibited by Uvjng creatures. This is what so few 
people realize when they speak of marriage. Tbey cannot disabuse them- 
selves of the idea that it is a human invention, and espeeially an ecclesi- 
astical invention. Thus, on one hand, it is supported by persons who 
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base its claims on mystical or dogmatic grounds; whilst, on the other 
hand, it is attacked by those who are opposed to ecclesisstioisni or 
religion of an; kind, and attacked in the name of Bcisnce — in which, if 
the fact oould only be recognized, is found every possible warrant and 
sanction, and indeed imperative demand, for this most precious of all 
institutions. Here we must endeavor to look upon it as an exceedingly 
ancient fact of life, vastly more ancient than mankind; and judging it 
and explaining it we must apply Nature's universal criterion, which is' 
that of its survival-value or service to raoe-culture." 

The second half of the book is devoted to the discussion of the 
practical means which we have at hand to produce the desired result. 
These means he divides into two parts, negative eugenics and positive 
eugenics. "Positive eugenics must largely take the fono at present of 
removing such disabilities as now weigh upon tlie desirable members of 
the community, especially of the prudent sort" for instance, he points 
out that the income tax provisions especially under the laws of England 
tend towards nrnlring the burdens of the married much greater than those 
of the unmarried. "It is in negative eugenics," be feels, "that we can 
aooomplish most at this stage, and in so doing can steadily educate 
public opinion." "There is a field for action which does not demand a 
general revolution, nor does it require us to wait for certainty until the 
facts, the laws of heredity, etc., have been fuUy illustrated." "As 
Thoreau obeerves, for a thousand who are loping off the branches of an 
evil there is but one striking at its roots. If we strike at the roots of 
certain grave and costly evils of the present day, we shall abundantly 
demonstrate that this is a matter of the most vital economy." 

Dr. Saleeby speaks of the problem of the multiplication, 1 
inheritance, of the deaf and dumb, the feebleminded, the i 
criminal, the epileptic. While he feels very strongly about^ 
such in^viduals the right to multiply, his recommendations J 
gical or other radical interventions are safe and conservative. ■ 
one point which seems exceedingly useful and worthy of c 
"This point, as to the amount of hardship involved in the observance of 
negative race-culture, has always to be kept in mind. If negative 
eugenics were generally enforced upon a given generation some persons 
would, of course, suffer in greater or less degree from the disabdlitiea 
imposed upon them. But their number would depend upon the neglect 
of eugenics by previous generations, and thereafter the number of those 
upon whom our principles pressed hardly would be relatively minute." 
"Negative eugenics will ee^ to define the diseases and defects which are 
really hereditary, to name Aose the transmission of which is already 
certainly known to occur, and to raise the average of the race by inter- 
fering as far as may be with the parenthood of persons suffering from 
these transmissible disorders." Becognixing the monogamic marriage 
as the ideal way of continuing the race, he believes that in educating the 
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race towards realizing the respoiiBibility of parenthood, we will obtain the 
highest reeult of natural selection. He believes that this process has, 
as a matter of fact, been going on unconsciously for man; generations. 
How much more will it not accomplish when consciously and conscien- 
tiously directed I He has several practical suggeetions to make toward 
this end which it would be impossible to quote at length. 

2fext come the chapteis devoted to the racial poieons, alcohol, lead, 
narcotics and syphilis. To the first he devotes most time as being 
perhaps still the most debatable ground. His argument is that parent- 
hood must be forbidden to the dipsomaniac, the chronic inebriate, or the 
drunkard, whether male or female. His argument is distinctly in line 
with the httle book entitled "Alcohol" by Dr. Henry Smith Williams, 
which has just been published and will prove interesting and instructive 
reading to any who care to go more particularly into tlie subject. About 
the other poisons he speaks more briefly, and commends to those who wish 
to know more about it, books on the individual subjects. He gives valu' 
able hints to the medical profession and speaks in many parts of the book 
of the need of more knowledge on many of the physical and psychological 
questions involved. A very interesting chapter is devoted to the question 
of the historical development of race culture and Sie promise of raoe 
culture. And following are a useful appendix with many authorities 
quoted, a full index and some mention of the various societies which 
can supply one with literature by those who are working towards eugenic 
education. 

The somewhat didactic method in which Di*. Saleeby states certain 
ratiier debatable questions is to be regretted In so far as it detracts from 
the permanent value of the book which is a practical philosophy on which 
to base action rather than a scientific treatise. The main plan and pur- 
pose of the book is clear and reasonable and fine, but the author's per- 
soBj^ beliefs about many subjects are rather irrelevant and unessential, 
aniOiot always firmly based upon undisputed knowledge. His treatment 
of the question of heredity may be cited as an instance of the above, 
many pages being taken up in discussing the terms which describe that 
which we may and may not bequeath to our children. Like all enthuw- 
asts, like all prophets, the spirit and the result to be striven for are so 
clearly before Dr. Saleeby as he writes that sometimes the paths of 
logic whereby he has reached the rock of decision are somewhat obscure 
to the reader. The book is aimed to reach teachers, parents, and prac- 
tical social woriters, indeed all who have the good of the community at 
heart M. G. F. 
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To Our Readers: 

The Psychological Clinic u not quite three Vears old, and yet the mnga- 
zine ii nov so firmly atabUihed and hat accompliiheJ so much during iU brief 
exiitence, that many think '' ""'*' be much older. 

We began nith a very definite purpose. We believed a scientific magazine 
could be made popular. If a specialist in one branch is to make himself understood 
by ipecialiits in some entirely different branch, he must talk a language which is 
common to both. He cannot be technical. He cannot pay too much attention to 
minute and non-essential details. He must become, to some extent, popular. 

The keynote of modern work in a number of specialties, — medicine, psychol- 
ogy, education,- — is team Work. 8'"">9 together for united and common action for 
the benefit of the community. We are trying to cultivate team work. 

We therefore laid the foundations of a journal which we thought would 
appeal to medical men. to educators, to psychologists, to the clergy, to social workers. 
Our subscription list shows that we have succeeded beyond our expectations; we 
have done more than we thought possible. 

A scientific magazine which shall appeal to men and women of different pro- 
fessions must use language which will be understood by all intelligent men and 
women. It will also be read by them eagerly, provided its reading matter has some 
practical value. The PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC has cultivated a field in which 
everybody is interested. It is reporting fads which bear upon the health and devel- 
opment of everybody's child. You need The Psychological Clinic, your 
friends need it. 

To conduct a magazine which shall be at once popular and scientific, requires 
that the articles shall be well written and so constructed that they appeal to every 
intelligent person. This is not an easy matter and we were fearful at first lest we 
should fail to obtain contributions of general interest, which would be worthy of 
engaging the serious attention of professional men and women. 

We think ^' have succeeded in this too. Articles which have appeared in 
The Psychological Clinic have been quoted freely in the public press. They 
have awakerud discussion in educational circles. They have aroused debate in 
medical cotnenlions. They have formed the subject matter of contributions to 
scientific meetings. 

The early work "f Bryan and Common, and the later reports of Ayres and 
Falkner, dealing mth the causes and treatment of backwardness in school progress 
have opened a new department of educational literature. It is not too much to say 
that the first two volumes of The Psychological Clinic will help to mold the 
future reports of every superintendent of schools in our larger cities. There is 
plenty of evidence that those who are most alert have already fell this influence. 

The articles of Meyer on "Preventive Mental Hygiene During the Years of 
School Life", of Crampton on "Physiological Age", and a number of contributions 
by school medical inspectors, must be consulted by every physician interested in 
public health or in the mental and physical development of the individual. 

We say we are interested in everybody's child. We have made retardation 



or backwardnesi in school worlt a national iaue. Tiventy-ftve per cent of the. 
children of the Umted States fail to get a decent education. In other words, thep 
are going into life handicapped in opportunil}/ and inadequately) equipped for the 
struggle for existence. We propose to shov vhat is wrong with this 25 per cent, 
what is wrong with the school system, what is wrong with society. In doing this, 
we shall at the same lime help the other 75 per cent. 

We stand for the recognition of the rights and needs of the individual child. 
This is what we mean b^/ "Clinic"; a clinic studies and treats an individual. It need 
not be as a physician would treat him: it may be as a teacher must treat him. The 
schools teach children in groups, which they call classes, but there is a constant need 
of reiterating that these classes are, after all, made up of individuals. We are 
determined that the physical and mental personality of the child shall not be forgotten 
in teaching arithmetic, reading and writing. 

And for those children who require indmdual attention we demand special 
classes. We believe that for every thousand children in the schools of our larger 
cities there should be at least one special class of from fifteen to twenty-five children. 
Once established these classes and the Work accomplished in them will re-invigorate 
the work of the grades. In obtaining an equal educational opportunity for these 
de/icieni ones, we shall increase the efficiency of all children. 

This is the most significant part of our work and this is the reason that our 
subscription list is constantly growing. 

Just as soon as the increasing number of our readers Warranted it, THE 
Psychological Clinic was improved and enlarged. We began by charging 
$1.00 a year and after two years we raised the price to $1.50. We lost a few 
subscribers but We gained ten new subscribers for every one we lost. We consider 
this the stamp of approval upon our conduct of the magazine as well as an assurance 
that The PsVCHOLOGICAL Clinic meets a real need in the community and is 
achieving its purpose. 

We have taken another step forward with this month's issue. We have 
introduced, for the first time, an article using half-tone, illustrations and We are 
going to keep this up. if We can. This will probably increase the cost of publica- 
tion about fifty per cent for each issue. 

To meet this increased cost we do not propose to make another increase in the 
subscription price. We believe we cannot carry out our educational program, which 
requires that we appeal to large numbers, if we charge more than $1.50. With 
this as the maximum price we shall make The PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC just at 
good a magazine as you will enable us to make it. 

How can you help us? You can secure new subscribers by bringing The 
Psychological Clinic to the notice of your friends and your professional associ' 
ates. Every teacher, certainly every superintendent or principal of schools in this 
country, all physicians whose practice brings them children for professional Ifeal- 
ment, every one interested in the study of the human mind and in social problems, 
everj clergyman who is seriously concerned for the mental and moral improvement 
of the youth of his congregation, and finally, every intelligent parent, will find in 



The Psychological Clinic something of mitrest, something helpful, iomething 
which lke}i can use. 

If so mans people neeJ THE PSYCHOLOGICAL Clinic, ve in ium need and 
propose lo get thousands of ne» readert. We rel}} upon our subscriptions to pay 
the cost of publication. If THE PSYCHOLOGICAL Clinic is lo continue tc im- 
prove in the future as il has done in the past, ve must keep on adding to oar 
tubscription list at the same, or better still, at even a more rapid rate than in the past. 

But there is another reason. With a steadily increasing circulation ixe shall be 
able to build up an advertising department, mhich l»ill be of value lo our readers, 
to our advertisers, and to us. It is onl}) through the receipts from its advertising 
pages that a high-class modem magazine, which is not subsidized b}/ some organiza- 
tion, can be placed upon a permanent paying basts. Every new subscriber whom 
you may help to get for The PSYCHOLOGICAL Clinic will make our advertising 
columns more remunerative and thereby put us in a position lo f^ve you a better 
magazine for the same price. \___^ ^^^ 

Our circulation has now reached such proportions that our advertising depart- 
ment can be made effective lo our advertisers and remunerative to us. We have 
therefore placed it in the hands of an expert advertising agent. Shall he succeed, 
shall we succeed, in establishing a profitable advertising business, which will give us 
the means lo extend still further our present usefulness? 

This will depend upon our readers. If you will go to our advertisers, mention- 
ing The Psychological Clinic, when you are in need of something, you will 
not only get what you are looking for, — you will be helping The PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Clinic to make its work for the health and development of the children of this 
country more effective. We shall seek to restrict the advertising pages of Thb 
Psychological Clinic lo reliable firms, and we shall make a specialty of those 
who have something lo offer which is of value to children, and lo those who are 
interested in children. Thus We shall make our advertising columns a directory of 
the best schools for all classes of children, — private schools, special fitting schools, 
schools for backward childrert, camp schools, and the like. We can be as helpful 
to the public through our advertising pages as through our scientific contributions. 
Thousands of persons are helpless because they do not know how or where to go to 
help their own or other people's children. The study, conservation, and develop- 
ment of children is our purpose, in whatever way this may be furthered. 

We cannot achieve our purpose by limiting our work i" a narrow way to the 
development of children. We shall therefore in the future, as in the past, present 
to our readers articles dealing with problems of mental development and degeneration 
in the adult. We refer in this connection to such articles as we have already pub- 
lished, by Dr. Town on "Association Tests in Practical Work for the /luane". 
and "A Psychological Analysis of Three Delusional Slates". 

In fact the natural development and the training of mind will be cotmdered 
even in the lower animals. We therefore present in our December issue a study 
of the remarkable mental capacity exhibited by a chimpanzee, one of those animals 
which approach nearest to man in structure and mental condition. From this and 
similar imestigatioia which we shall report from time to time, we believe ihat much 



informalion ii to be ahUuntd concerning the development and training of the hwnan 
mind. 

We have in viev for publication in the near future articles of great importance 
for everyhody. Dr. Kirk. Dean of the Dental Department of the Univeraty of 
Pennsylvania, will coniributt in our next iaue an article on the care of the teeth, 
vtth vthich D>e propose to inaugurate a campaign for free dental treatment in con- 
nection ivith the public schools. Dr. Otto J. Specker, of Reading, Pa., Xvill foUo» 
with an account of the work of their dental clinic in that city. If the child is to 
learn, he must first live, and to live he must be able to digest his food. Digestion 
begins in the mouth, and retardation m school work, strange as it may seem, often 
begiia with bad teeth. 

We shall also take up the question of the proper feeding of children. Miss 
Alice C. Boughlon. who has been managing a penny luncheon in the public schools 
of Philadelphia for some years, will recount her experiences and call attenion to the 
importance of this sort of provision for the health of our school children. 

Professor Thomdike, of Columbia University, will continue the discussion of 
elimination from the grades, and will show some of the reasom why children leave 
school. One reason that ve propose to tell about in the near future is that the 
schools do not make suitable provision for vocational training, especially for boys 
ranging in age from eleven to fifteen years. The inadequacy of our school systems 
in this particular amounts almost lo a national calamity. 

We shall also continue those studies of individual cases of backward children, — 
many of them backward for causes easily removed, — studies which this journal first 
reported to the scientific and general public. This type of work '* ""V being taken 
up throughout the country. 

An important part of our program is to provide a medium through which 
teachers can tell others how- they accomplished the good results which we Ipmw so 
many of them are bringing about. We therefore have taken great pride in iha 
contributions of Professor Jones, Dr. Smith, Miss Doll, Miss Devereux, and Miss 
Create, and we hope to have the pleasure in the near future of publishing many 
similar studies. 

We are sure that any one who sees The PSYCHOLOGICAL Clinic will sub- 
scribe, and if he once subscribes, he will renew his subscripUon year after year, as 
the vast majority of our readers are doing. Will you give your friends this oppor- 
tmuty? 

To save us the trouble and expense of sending out bills for renewals, we make 
an offer which at the same time will be advantageous to our subscribers. The 
regular subscription price of The PaYCHOLociCAL Clinic is $f.50. We will 
accept a two years' subscription for $2.50 (absolutely net) paid in advance; and 
three years' subscription for $3.50 (absolutely net). This will enable subscribers 
to the current volume to obtain THE PSYCHOLOGICAL Clinic from the begimmtg 
and including the present volume for $3.50, a saving of one dollar. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CUNIC PRESS. 
Thlnylxlhand WaodlaiiiArmnt, Phlladttphla. 
Outmitr, 1901. 
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A MONKEY WITH A MIND. 
By Liqhtnee Witmeh. 

It was no special interest in Peter' which took me to a per- 
formance at Keith's Theatre in Eoston on the evening of September 
fourteenth last- I waa then interested only in ascertaining the 
extent to which the anthropoid apes could be trained and perchance 
educated. Sometime during the past winter, in conversation with 
Dr. Fumess,^ I had maintained that there was no reason whj an 
ape who could be trained to ride a bicycle might not be taught to 
articulate at least a few of the elements of a language, and I ex- 
pressed the desire to undertake this eicperiment the outcome of 
which, whether successful or not, I thought would be an important 
contribution to animal psychology. As a result of this conversation 
Dr. Furness brought for me from Borneo an infant orang-outang, 
between one and two years of age, which we had begun to train as a 
scientific experiment. I therefore sought to discover what had 
been accomplished with a closely related species, the chimpanzee. 

As I entered the theatre, my feelings were commingled interest 
and doubt. My doubts were bred from knowledge of the difficulty 
of judging the intelligence of an animal from a stage performance. 
So-called educated horses and even educated seals and fleas have 
made their appeal in large numbers to the credulity of the public 
Can any animal below man be educated in the proper sense of 
the word ? Or is the animal mind susceptible of nothing more 
than a mechanical training, and only given the specious counterfeit 
of an educated intelligence when under the direct control of the 
trainer ? 

My doubts were not allayed by the public announcement 
claiming that Peter had been "bom a monkey and made himself 

'I'eter Is the name ot a cbimpsDzee who la being exblblted on the Keitli 
circuit. The opportunity to stud; him was obtained througb Mr. Barnes 
of Eeltb's tbeatre in Pblladelpbla, to wbom 1 am Indebted for tbis 
courtesy. BIy sutborlty for calllDg Peter a monkey Is Murray's New Eng- 
lish Dictionary, which deflnea tbe word In its general application as "an 
animal ot any species ot tbe group of mammals closely allied to and 
resembling man, and ranging from tbe anthropoid opes to tbe marmosets." 

'Dr. William H. Furness, 3d, tbe explorer, author of "The Home-life 
of Borneo Head-hunters." 

(179) 
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A SATISFACTOBY DRINK. 

a man." I knew before I entered the theatre that I should be 
tinable to judge from a mere stage performance whether Peter 
had been in any real sense educated or simply trained to the blind 
performance of a few tricks. Nevertheless the performance deeply 
impressed me, as it must anyone, with the expertness of the animal 
in skating, riding a bicycle, drinking from a tumbler and eating 
with a fork, threading a needle, lighting and smoking a cigarette. 
Fnim such mere e.\pertness, however, remarkable as it was and 
accompanied by very human changes of facial expression, I would 
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AN ANXIOUS MOUENT. 

nevcrChelesa hesitate to draw aiij conclusion as to the animal's 
intellectual appreciation o£ what he was doing. Idiots capable 
of unusual dexterity and possessed of musical or even mathematical 
ability, yet in other respects markedly subnormal in intelligence, 
are not unknown. Despite the fact that a high degree of motor 
training in children implies ordinarily an equivalent intellectual 
development, I felt inclined to do little more than marvel at an 
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animal who could be trained to such expertneas of performanoe:. 
Every feature of the stage performance might bave been caiefolly 
plamied and any departure from it might, aa I thongfat, have 
thrown the animal on his own resources and disclosed the limita- 
ticau of bis inteUigenoe. 

Yet it must be admitted there were details of the public per- 
formance which suggested intelligence. For instance, in riding 
up an inclined plane and down a small fli^t of steps, he allowed 
himself to go very close to the flies, and to save himself pat out 
one hand and cleverly pushed himself away, while still retaining 
bis balance. I also saw him ride as close as possible to the side 
wall of the stage setting, and take a very short turn with the 
evident purpose of seeing whether or not be could do it From 
time to time I observed that he made the work more difficult for 
himself than was needful, seemingly out of mere bravado and in 
pure enjoyment of the task. 

Since that day I have seen Peter in five public performances, 
have tested him at my Fsycbolc^cal Clinic at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and privately on three occasions, I now believe 
that in a very real sense the animal is himself giving the stage 
performance. He knows what he is doing, he delights in it, he 
varies it from time to time, he understands the succession of tricks 
which are being called for, he is guided by word of mouth without 
any signal open or concealed, and the function of his trainer is 
exercised mainly to steady and control. At one stage performance 
be reached the top of the incline with insufficient speed to carry 
him "on even keel" down the steps. He jumped from the wheel, 
landing on bis feet, and when the wheel fell to the Boor be quickly 
picked it up, mounted and dashed up the incline and down the 
steps successfully. He gave every appearance of possessing deter- 
mination, courage, and self-directed interest. 

I am also prepared to accept the statement of his trainers, 
Mr. and Mrs. MoArdle, that Peter's proficiency is not so much the 
result of training as of downright self-education. They assert, 
for example, that a few months ago, when he was brought from 
England to this country, roller skates were fastened to bis feet 
for the first time. This was done merely for the purpose of keep- 
ing him on deck and out of the rigging of the ship. In two days' 
time he was skating all over the deck. By the time the ship 
reached New York, he had acquired sufficient expertness to justify 
them in giving a public exhibition of his skill. They also tell 
me that he threaded a needle the first time be tried, and further- 
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more, that they bare never taught him to use hammer and nails, 
screw driver and screws, but that be has picked up tbeir use while 
playing with them. He imlocks and locks a padlock on the atage, 
but I am told be can open an; lock and ia not safe in a room with 
Che door locked, so long as the key is within bis reach. Give him 
time and be will, from a number of keys, select the right one and 
undo an intricate lock. The difficulty is to reetrain him, on the 
stage and off, rather than to urge him to display bis accomplish- 
ments. At the Psychological Clinic there was 
a wasbstand with running water in an out-of- 
the-way comer. While I was talking with bii 
trainers, Peter bolted unobserved to the wash- 
stand, lifted himself up on bis bands, turned 
on the water, applied bis mouth to the spigot, 
and drank before he was snatched away by his 
trainers. In these actions Peter showed an 
intelligent employment of acquired skill, very 
unlike the mechanical performance of a few 
carefully prepared tricks. 

I hesitated long over the advisability of 
testing Peter's intelligence at the Psycholog- 
ical Clinic, fearing lest erroneous conclusions 
might be drawn should it become known that ^^^ FiDcnr which 
I bad presented a chimpanzee to a clinic de- kS^'poh'^h'iIis'e^f '^Asri 
voted to the examination of backward and oeank fkom. 
defective children. I assumed that this app, no matter what grade 
of intelligence be might show, would be inevitably compared with 
the human child, and consequently I might be put in the position 
of claiming for Peter a human intelligence which I hardly thought 
him to possess. 

Now, however, that Peter has been tested at the clinic, I no 
longer fear sucb imputations, and am willing to assert that it is 
well nigh impossible to give an adequate account of the intelligence 
shown by this ape, who cannot be more than five or six years of 
age, except in terms of comparison with the abilities and dis- 
abilities of the human child. Peter not only has more intelligence 
than any animal bitiierto reported in the annals of science, — ^his 
intelligence is not in the class of animal intelligence, as we psy- 
chologists understand the term. The study of this ape's mind is a 
subject fit, not for the animal psychologist, but for the child 
psychologist 

Speculation has at times arisen concerning the existence of a 
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"missiDglink" between the higher apes and man. Sucb a "missing 
link" ought to present an anatomical form intermediate between the 
highest anthropoid ape and the lowest type of man. This gap has 
been partly filled by the discovery of the Neanderthal man and the 
apelike remains found in Java. The chasm between the mind of 
the highest anthropoids and the mind of man has been held to be 
not less than the chasm between their structures. This chasm 
Peter's mind practically bridges, I should hesitate to report the 
facts disclosed at the Psychological Clinic if my individual testi- 
mony were the only evidence. The nature faker is one who 
accounts for animal behavior in terms of human thought and feel- 
ing. From being classed among the nature fakers I shall be saved 
by the fortunate circumstance that most of the tests which I shall 
report were made in the presence of a group of over one hundred 
persons, many of them scientifically interested in the study of 
animal intelligence, and fully capable of making an independent 
interpretation of the facts,' 

On the morning of October ninth Peter skated into the clinic 
with a breezy rush. He was clad in black cloth trousers, waist- 
coat, and Tuxedo coat, and wore a starched shirt and collar with 
a red neckerchief instead of a cravat, which he later pulled off. 
He had on striped socks and patent leather oxfords, as well as 
skates, and on his head he wore a small silk hat kept on by elastic 
He dashed straight for an open window, which had to be dosed 
immediately. During his stay at the clinic he looked often at the 
window, apparently interested in the passing cars which he could 
plainly hear and just catch a glimpse of. His excursion to the 
window over, he skated about the room, apparently ready to shake 
hands with the company present. My secretary, who took steno- 
graphic notes of all that occurred, bent down and offered her right 
hand; he took it, and after giving it a shake, put the back of her 
hand to his lips in the most courtly and gallant manner. Then he 
skated off, roimd and round a platform, pursiied by Mr. McArdle, 
turning expertly and dodging with remarkable celerity, from time 
to time stopping to thump the platform in apparent fun and 
bravado. He then climbed upon a eSiair and began t« examine 
a camera with great interest, tried to turn the screws, squeezed 
the bulb, manipulated the shutter, and felt the bellows. These 
movements were executed with precision and dispatch, and with 
no attempt at destruetivencss, but rather in a spirit of pure investi- 

'AmnnB those present and clofw* observers of the tents were Drs. 
Ahbott, Donaldson, Fiimesa, Greenman, Holme«, Relchert. Twitmyer, and 
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g&tion. During his stay at the clinic he skated at intervals about 
the room, apparently for the sheer love of it After one teat which 
involved a considerable strain upon his attention his trainer said, 
"You may now get down and run around and play." He instantly 
darted off, skating round and round the room, from time to time 
inciting Mr. McArdle to pursuit by thumping upon the platform. 
During the tests he sat upon a small three-legged stool, eight 
or nine inches high, which was placed upon a low kindergarten 
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table. Being on skates he was thus confined to a small area. He 
stood and moved about on the table from time to time, never once 
slipping or losing his balance. 

The Cigarette and Match Test. 
The trainer gave him a cigarette and offered him a box of 
matches. The cigarette was tipped with cork; without hesitation 
Peter placed the tipped end in his mouth, took a match from the 
box held out to him, and struck it on a side of the box. I then 
had the trainer take this cigarette from him and I banded him one 
of another make with a hollow tube as a mouth piece, which. 
I purposely offered with the wrong end towards him. ^ He at 
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once reversed it and put the tube in bis moutb. It waa taken from 
him and again presented in tbe same fashion. He again turned 
it Thie time he tasted both ends and recognized the tobacco end, 
either by the sense of taste or touch. I gave bim a match from a 
box of my own and held the smooth top of the box toward him. He 
rubbed the matx;h twice on the top of the box, then tried to strike 
tbe match on the rough side which I was partly covering with my 
finger. It was difficult for him to find enough surface whereon to 
strike it, and after one attempt he sought with the head of the match 
the opposite side of the box, which waa either partly or wholly 
concealed from his view. There can be no doubt that Peter lights 
and smokes his cigarette as intelligently as a man. While smoking, 
his poses and facial expressions are very human and assumed with- 
out any self-conscious intent. 

Toid to spit by his trainer, he leaned forward and spat on 
his shoe. The trainer remonstrated with him and told him to 
spit over the edge of the table. He leaned farther forward and 
spat on the table. The trainer then passed him a handkerchief 
and ordered him to wipe the spit off the table. He directed his 
efforts first to his shoe, but with the same indifference and half 
attention which a child might show under like circumstances. 
When he had wiped off bis shoe, the trainer pointed to the table 
and said, "Now off the 
table," whereupon be 
reached down and wiped 
the table clean. 

Stringing Beads. 
I took a shoe string on 
which had been strung a 
number of wooden beads, 
such as are used in kin- 
dergartens. This is one of 
the tests wherewith I de- 
termine the intelligence 
of children brought to tbe 
clinic. I held the string and the beads before Peter, and 
taking a bead from the box, strung it before his eyes and said, 
"Look, Peter, this is what I want you to do." I repeated this 
with two other beads; then handing him the string and 
a bead I said, "Now string one of these for me." The monkey 
promptly put the bead in hia mouth, feeling it with his lips and 
tongue. Tbe trainer said, "No, no, it's not a cherry," whereupon 
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Peter took the bead out of his mouth and strung it. I held the box 
toward him and he took one bead after another from the box, feel- 
ing each one first with hia lips and seeming to assist himself in 
this way to get the hole in the bead into the proper position for 
stringing. When the beads were 
taken away be clapped his hands as 
if applauding his achievement. 
The spectators joined in the ap- 
plause, and then at the trainer's 
verbal suggestion he kissed hia 
hand to the ladies. The trainer 
objected to my making the test so 
easy, saying I ought merely to have 
passed him the string and the beads 
and told him, without demonstrat- 
ing it, what I wished done. 

The Pegging Board. 
I gave him one of the large peg- 
ging boards used in kindergarten 

work. He immediately passed it over his face. I put three pegs 
in a row, Peter instantly wanted to pull them out, but stopped 
when told to let them alone. Then I gave him the pegs one by one, 
and he put them into the board. lie did not place them in a row, 
as I had done, but irregularly over the board. I am confident, 
however, that a few trials would suffice to teach him to peg regu- 
larly in rowB. 

Opening a Lock. 
At my request the trainer had brought the lock which Peter 
used in public performances, an old-fashioned padlock with a large 
key; he is seen holding it in his hand in the photograph of him 
taken at the clinic. He locked and unlocked this swiftly and with- 
out any apparent interest in his work, gazing in the meantime 
about the room and forced to resume the task from time to time 
by his trainer. It might have seemed to those who did not know 
Peter well, that the task was a difficult one and he was being forced 
to exercise unusual attention to accomplish it. As a matter of 
fact, the task is too easy to occupy his mind. This was brought out 
clearly when I offered him a smaller padlock of a different type, 
one with a bar like a staple, which must be pulled entirely off at 
the end of the lock opposite the key hole. The key was a small one, 
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difficult to insart and difficult to turn after it had 
been inserted. As soon as Peter saw this lock, it 
absorbed bis entire attention. He reached for it 
and ewn partly roae from bis chair in his eager- 
ness to get it. I unlocked it for him and took out 
the Htaple attachment. I put the staple back and 
locked it, withdrawing the key. I was about to 
reinsert the key, thinking it too difficult a test to 
start him with, when he reached for the key, and 
turning the lock into the correct position, promptly 
inserted it, and unlocked it more rapidly than I 
had done a moment before ; he then pulled out the 
staple with a look I cannot but term triumphant, 
expressing, "There! you see I have done it." I 
then told him to put the staple back and lock it. 
He inserted one prong of the staple, but unfortu- 
nately had not solved the problem of putting the 
two prongs in at once. He kept turning the staple 
around, but it would not go into place. Mrs. 
McArdir said, "Don't be stupid," and boxed his 
ears, adding, "That's not right." I then employed 
a test which demonstrated his intelligence most 
clearly. Holding the lock before him, I pulled 
the staple elowly out, moved it several inches away, 
and reineerted it. I repeated this performance 
two or three times, and then passed the lock to 
Peter. He seized it eagerly, slowly and carefully 
pulled out the staple until it was not more than a 
quarter of an inch beyond the lock, and then care- 
fully reinserted it in place, shoving it home with 
a smack of his hand. There could be no doubt that 
ho appreciated the danger of losing the combina- 
tion and was taking no chances on getting the staple 
too far away from the body of the lock. He then 
turned the key in the lock and at my verbal request 
handed the lock back to me. 

Opening a Box. 
I brought out a small wooden bos with a 
liny keyhole. The key was on a ring contain- 
ing a number of different sized keys. The key 
which opened the box was the smallest on the 
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ring. I was about to show him the key when the trainer said, 
"Let Peter pick it out. When he was given the bos he turned 
the keyhole toward him immediately. He then tried the largest 
key first, holding it momentarily . 
in his mouth. He then tried 
the next largest, and then a third 
large one. He did not proceed 
deliberately to try one key after 
another until he had found the 
right one. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that he was 
excited, and the tests were made 
in rapid suceesaion and with 
quite a crowd standing close 

about him. I then opened the box, showing him a few lumps of 
sugar inside, and pointed out the small key on the ring which 
opened it. As I was about to close the lid, Peter put bis hand 
on the edge of the box to keep it from being locked again, appar- 
ently wishing to investigate its contents. The box was locked, the 
bunch of keys shaken up and handed to him. He tried to find the 
small key but without success. The key was shown to him again 
and he was allowed to put it in his mouth. He then opened the 
box with the key and obtained a lump of sugar. When the keys 
were handed to him for a third test, he failed again to find the 
right key, but his attention was no longer on the work. He 
wanted to play with the keys. The sugar which I thought would 
inspire him to open the box lid did not prove to be much of an 
incentive. A new and difficult problem stimulated him more 
than sweets. 

Hammer and Screw Driver. 

While skating about, two or three rubber balls were thrown at 
hira. He picked them up but made no effort to throw them back. 
When I bounced one on the floor, he seized it and thumped it on 
the platform, but did not throw it down. He put the rubber 
balls in his mouth and bit them with an air of satisfaction, 
probably owing to the fact that his second teeth were just coming 
through, and his gums ached. 

He was brought back to the table and allowed to sit cross- 
legged upon it. A hammer and a piece of board, on which were 
some nails and screws, were given him. The hammer had a 
reversible head, a round one for buffing and a flat one for driving 
nails. It differed from the hammer which I saw him use at a 
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private interview in Mr. McArdle's room at the theatre, and 

probably was unlike any he had ever Been. I gave him the 

hammer in such a way that when he grasped it in bis hand be 

held it in position for striking with the round head. Hesitating 

a moment, be brought the roimd head to bis moutb, felt it with 

bis lips, turned the head about, 

felt the fiat end, and instantly 

proceeded to drive several nails 

into the board with the proper 

bead. He never mistook a 

screw for a nail. He soon 

threw down the hammer and 

jumped to the floor, plainly 

siguifying that be bad had 

enough. 

Again he was brought back 
to the table and given a screw instead of a nail. He stuck the 
screw into a small hole in the board and at once selected a screw 
driver, paying no attention whatever to the hammer lying on the 
table. The screw was a long one and wabbled as be tried to turn 
it. There were three screw drivers on the table and he first picked 
out a medium sized one, which was a little too large for the pur- 
pose. He next tried the smallest one and made several turns of 
tbe screw, always turning the screw driver in the right direction, 
lie did this as a child might do it, or an adult not very expert in 
handling tools. Ho used both hands on the screw driver instead 
of employing one hand to steady the screw. 

While hammering in the nails he steadied the nail between 
two fingers of his left hand, using tbe hammer with the right band. 
Once he pounded one of his fingers, which he instantly put in bis 
mouth, and afterwards exercised great care in hammering the nail, 
moving his fingers away quickly whenever he brought the hammer 
head down. 

Iteason or Instinct f 
Perhaps it is only man's self-conceit which inclines him to 
assume that he is distinguished from the other animals by the 
possession of reason. He denies reason to the lower animals, and 
explains their behavior, when remarkable or even intricate, as the 
result of a blind and invariable instinct. The experiments of the 
animal psychologists are doubtful on this point, and of relatively 
small value. An animal confined in some unaccustomed environ- 
ment and required when half starved and acting under the stimulus 
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of hunger to work hie naj out of a maze or into some curiousl; 
contrived box, can hardly be expected to display the powers of 
reason which he might employ readily enough to solve equivalent 
difficulties if he were in a normal enviromnent and better physical 
condition. 

The animal psychologists appear to be discovering that reason 
plays but a small part in controlling the actions of the lower ani- 
mals. But the human psychologist in turn is arriving at the con- 
clusion that man, too, reasons very little. When we present a 
human being with a new problem, his reason may show itself as 
impotent before the new conditions as is the animal in some cun- 
ningly contrived maze. Not more than a month ago a graduate 
student in my department ruined an electric motor because he went 
to a great deal of unnecessary trouble in order to attach the con- 
ducting wires to a part of the apparatus not intended for that pur- 
pose, and overlooked two binding posts which stared him straight 
in the face on the top of the machine. Another student, a woman, 
possessed of ample powers of reasoning in her own specialty, was 
asked to connect a small dry cell with a bell and a key, as an intro- 
ductory laboratory wiercise. The battery has two binding posts, 
around which the ends of the wire are first twisted, and then a 
thumb screw projecting from the top is turned so as to push the 
screw down upon the wire and hold it in place. To test her 
ingenuity I gave her the battery and the requisite pieces of wire, 
and said, "Attach one piece of this wire to each binding post of the 
battery." After working with it half 
an hour, she reported she could not 
make the wire stay on. She had been 
laying the end of the wire on top of 
the post, and naturally as soon as she 
left it, it fell off. She bad not even 
sense enough, if I may so express it, 

to take the wire, bend it near the end, and hang it around the neck 
of the screw, which would have enabled her to keep it in place and 
get a current through it. I explained, "You want to bend the end 
of the wire around the post," and went away and left her with it. 
After a while I came back to see how she was getting on, and she 
reported, "Well, it seems to work a little better, but I have trouble 
in getting it to stay in place." She had bent the wire once about 
the post, but bad still failed to solve the use of the screw which she 
might have turned once or twice and thus held the wire firmly in 
place. I had to show her every stage of the process, as I showed 
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Peter how to string the beads or put pegs in the board. She never 
acquired facility in the manipulation of apparatus. She lacked 
what is called "mechanical ability*'. The impotency of reason 
when some persons are confronted with a simple mechanical task 
teaches us as much concerning the ability of man to reason, but no 
more, than do maze and trap experiments in the laboratory inform 
us as to the natural intelligence and reasoning of the lower animals. 

The Form Board. 
The form board is one of the best tests rapidly to distinguish 
between the feebleminded and the normal child. To place the 
various blocks in position with rapidity and precision, requires that 
the form of the space into which the block is to be inserted shall 
be associated visually with the form of the block. Peter did not 
succeed with this t^st. There was quite a crowd about him at the 
time, the room was not well lighted, and Peter himself obscured 
the form board by. casting a shadow. It is difficult to see the 
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shallow spaces or grooves into which the blocks are to be fitted, and 
Peter moreover appears to be near sighted ; I have no doubt that 
he was unable to see clearly and distinctly the spaces let into the 
board. 

This test, however, was a noteworthy illustration of Peter's 
ability to imitate and perform an action which he supposes to he 
the one desired. After I had placed two of the blocks in position, 
I removed one of them, the oblong in the center of the board, and 
gave it to him; he fitted it in place, and then thrust it home by 
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pounding it down with his fiat But this success was apparent!; 
an accident, for when I took the block out and gave it to him again 
to place in position, he failed aa does many a child tested at the 
Pajfihological Clinic, shoving the block aimlessly over the board. 
The trainer then picked it up, placed it in the right groove, and 
for emphasis struck the board with it twice in rapid succession 
before handing it to Peter with the words, "That's it, Peter." He 
immediately took the block and rapped the proper groove twice, 
exactly imitating her movements, but without trying to make it 
fit. He then looked up into her face as if proud of what be had 
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done. Now that he had accomplished what he thought was required 
of him, he seemed to lose all interest in the task, and refused to 
give his attention to further repetitions of the test. He became 
excited, jumped to the floor, and skated about in his usual 
exhilarated manner. His close imitation of the movements of his 
Irainer prepared me for the more remarkable result of the next test. 
The Writing Test. 
I drew forward a blackboard, the writing surface of which he 
could easily reach when standing upon the table. He took a piece 

•Drawu and photographed by Dr. E. B. Twltmyer, to whom I am 
Indebted for tbe otber pbotograpbs used In this article, except those ot 
Peter which were made by W. H. Rau. 
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oi dulk e»ger\j, and before I had made anv mark apc«i the board, 
be^an to scrawl in a ooner of it- I todc the chalk from him and 
said, "Peter, I want jtm to do this," and rapidly, made the letter 
W in fonr etrokea. Peter's attention had not been fully given 
while I made the letter. He took the chalk and acran-led beneath 
in mnch the same manner as he had done before. I picked up 
another piece of chalk and said, '*!Now look, this is what I want 
yon to do," and traced another W over the one which I had just 
drawn. Peter watehed the operation intently, then with the chalk 
in his hand, he quickly made the four mo^ementa and drew a fairly 
perfect letter beneath the W which I had traced. After a brief 
interruption doe to the excitement of the spectators at this per- 
formance, Peter's interest in the board still remaining as appeared 
from his continued scrawling, I asked him to try again, and he 
made at some distance from the first letter another W, somewhat 
less perfectly formed. 

From his general behavior, and especially from bis manner of 
executing this test, I believe that Peter is what the psychologist 
calls "motor minded". He imitated the movements of my writing 
band. I doubt whether be could copy a W on the board if be had 
not first seen me make it. In this, however, he does not differ from 
the child whose writing usually begins as an imitation of move- 
ments, and only becomes secondarily a copying of the visual form. 
Articulation. 

Peter is able to articulate the word "mama". He does this 
apparently with great effort, and it is tbe one task whidi be per- 
forms with seeming unwillingness. At the Psychological Clinic, 
and also at the private examinations, a tumbler of water was 
employed to force him to this effort. He seemed always ready 
for a drink. Mrs. McArdle would bold a tumbler of water in her 
hand and order him to say "mama". He would make many efforts 
without succeeding. Tbe trainer would then say, "Well, I am 
going away," and make a feint of starting. At this Peter always 
became much distressed, whimpered, and at the clinic fairly wrung 
his hands. Tbe trainer would turn back and say, "Now will you 
say 'mama' ?" He would then make a very, evident effort, and 
always succeeded in saying fairly distinctly, "mama". At the 
clinic, she pretended to be dissatisfied with his first effort, and 
asked Mr. McArdle if be thought it was good enough, Mr. Mc- 
Ardle shook his bead, and Mrs, McArdle then turned to Peter with, 
"He says it's not good enough, Peter, try again." Peter tried 
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again and articulated "mama" with great diatinctness. He was 
then given a drink, and eaid "mama" several times. The articula- 
tion of the m sound is perfect I am somewhat doubtful whether 
the aJi is voiced or not. It seems to be uauallj. a vowel produced 
by an inspiration, possibly at times an expiration, of the breath 
without bringing the larynx into action. He uttered the word in 
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a loud whisper, rather than with voiced articulation. During one 
test, however, I thought I heard more than once a distinct, high- 
pitched, voiced vowel, sounding more like ah-ee than ah^aa. 

Peter's chief fault ia one I have found occasionally in young 
children showing an arrest of speech development He tries to 
speak with the inspired and not with the expired breath. At a 
private examination I taught Peter to articulate the sound of p 
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with the expired breath. I am confident from his behavior aa well 
as from what bis trainera told me, that he had never before been 
practiced in this. I first obtained tfae proper position of the lips 
bj getting him to blow out a match, which he could do readily 
enough. I then blew into Peter's face and he blew into mine. I 
made the puffs shorter and the action of the lipa more vigorous 
until I was saying peh-peh with breath but without voice. Peter 
imitated this exactly, using no voice but a breathed, t. e. whis- 
pered, peh^peh soimd. To accomplish this took but five minutes. 
I tried him with no other articulated elements, as this experiment 
was enough to convince me that Peter can be taught to articulate 
a number of consonantal sounds and probably to voice correctly 
some of the vowels. 

Comprehension of Language. 

When Peter is asked, "Where is Mama V he points to Mrs. 
McArdle. When asked, "Where's Dada ?" he points to Mr. Mc- 
Ardle, When asked, "Where's Peter V he taps his shirt front. 

At the clinic he tried once to jump down from the table and 
run away. The trainer cuffed him over the ears because he was 
naughty, and said, "Now beg pardon." She whispered in his ear 
for a second, while he listened penitently and with that exaggera- 
tion of rapt attention which may be seen on the face of any child 
in whose ear we whisper. "Kiss Mama," she then said, and he 
turned bis face toward her and did it like a child. "Kiss Dada," 
and he leaned over and kissed Mr. McArdie. "Now Peter, hit 
Dada," and he slapped ilr. McArdle two or three times with his 
hands. All this was done without any observable gestures being 
made by the trainers, simply in obedience to spoken commands 
which were instantly carried out, without waiting for any other 
signal. 

While drinking from a tumbler the trainer said, "Give Mama 
a drink," and he extended the tumbler to her and held it while she 
drank. When she said, "Give Dada a drink," he held it for Mr. 
McArdle in the same way. "Now aren't you going to give the 
Doctor a drink ?" turning towards me. Peter promptly handed 
me the tumbler, all the more willingly perhaps because no water 
remained in it. When I passed the tumbler back to him, he took 
it readily. 

During a private examination, Mrs. McArdle showed Peter 
a scratch on her finger, and said, "Oh, Peter, it hurts," with the 
sharp indrawing of the breath which is customarily used to express 
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pain, Peter looked at tiie hand with an expresaion of human 
sympathy. "Now kiss it, Peter, and make it well," without a 
gesture of any sort. Peter leaned forward, put hia lips to the spot 
and kissed it. 

The Interpretation, 

The ascent of man to higher levels of intellectual attainment 
has been conditioned by. the discovery and use of tools. Prom the 
first use of the club, on through the invention of one weapon of 
offense and defense after another, down to the modem aerial war- 
ship, man supplanted brute force with the force of intellect and 
thereby made intellectual achievement a controlling factor in 
natural selection and survival. His discovery and use of fire 
carried him far beyond the merely animal intellect and made 
possible human civilization and culture. Steam and electricity 
have initiated a new era of intellectual development. 

A tool may be the product of organic evolution. The foot, 
the hand, the binocular eye, these are all instruments with which 
man is better equipped than any of the lower animals. Of no 
small importance, also, was the acquisition of right-handedness, 
the development of a dextrous or preferred member for the execu- 
tion of the more intricate manual operations. Last in order but 
not least in importance is the development of that faculty which 
most serves to distinguish man from the lower animals, and which 
has been and remains his chief instrument for the acquisition of 
power whether by the individual or the race. It is the possession 
of an articulated language, the peculiar tool of the intellect, em- 
ployed to convey and even to develop thought, which has made man 
what he is and raised him to such heights above the mere animal. 
Reason develops from many sources but chiefly on foundations 
which are built upon the use of language. Reason may. appear as 
an attribute of the animal mind, but in the absence of language its 
manifestations must remain so insignificant as to be practically 
negligible in comparison with its varied employment by man. 

Considering his age and opportunities, Peter reasons well 
enough within the range of his understanding and activities. He 
can use a club ; he can use even a hammer. He knows the use of 
fire, and can strike a match and light a cigarette. There are 
indications that he is right-handed. Right-handedness is resident 
within the brain. It is the manifestation of a superior functional 
use of one side of the brain. Speech also is dependent upon a 
congenital physiolo^cal function of the brain. The human child 
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cornea into the world with a brain ready to initiate speed) wben the 
proper stimuli act upon it, just as he comes fully equipped to 
breathe and cry. A child is encouraged to talk, hut is no more 
taught to talk than a bird is taught to fly. It would be more 
difficult to keep him from talking in his normal environment than 
it is to induce bim to talk. Peter shows every sign of failing to 
possess this natural faculty. What might have happened if from 
his birth he had associated freely with human beings and if he now 
associated with them as children do, it is impossible to say. But 
until such an experiment is made we must believe that a chimpan- 
zee is bom without the instinct or physiological faculty of speech. 

Could be nevertheless be taught to talk t There are children 
of five, six, or even older who have never talked. Deafness and 
sometimes even adenoids and enlarged tonsils will cause an arrest 
of the development of speech. The deaf child need no longer be 
mute, because the methods are now known by which he may he 
taught without hearing the sounds to move the organs of speech 
into the proper position for their articulation. Where adenoids 
or enlarged tonsils have caused an arrest of speech development 
and have not been removed till late in the child's life there is often 
unusual difficulty in acquiring articulate language. If a child 
without language were brought to me and on the first trial had 
learned to articulate the sound of p as readily as Peter did, I should 
express the opinion that he could be taught most of the elements of 
articulate language within six months' time. 

The results of the writing test, during which Peter's imitative 
capacity enabled him to form the letter W, justify the opinion that 
he could be taught to write at least a few words after a year of 
training. There can he no doubt that to some extent be already 
understands spoken language. The mere possibility of acquiring 
the three modes of language, i. e., articulation, hearing, writing, 
and let us add, reading, does not suffice, however, to indicate that 
he could be taught to employ language as the human being employs 
it. Helen Keller tells how she first grasped the idea that certain 
touches upon the palm of her band were the name of the object 
water. Peter has already reached the stage where he comprehends, 
even though it he only to a limited extent, that certain sounds are 
the names of objects. If he can be made to comprehend that certain 
symbols traced upon the hoard represent these sounds and are 
also the names of objects, and if he can also be taught to 
articulate these symbols, then he will be prepared, as the child is, 
to use speech as the staff by whose aid he may climb the pathway 
of intellectual development. 
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While my teats of Peter give no positive asaurance that he 
can acquire language, on the other hand thej yield no proof that 
he cannot. If Peter had a human form and were brought to me 
as a backward child and this child responded to my tests as credit- 
ably as Peter did, I should unhesitatingly say that I could teach 
him to speak, to write, and to read, within a year's time. But 
Peter has not a human form, and what limitations his ape's brain 
may disclose after a persistent effort to educate him, it is impos- 
sible to foretell. His behavior, however, is sufficiently intelligent 
to make this educational experiment well worth the expenditure 
of time and effort. 

The ability to talk, to write, and to read is a prerequisite for 
the intellectual development of a child. They do not, however, 
assure us that such intellectual development will take place, ii&ny 
a child is able to perform these tasks more or less mechanically 
without being able to employ them as the instruments of an educa- 
tion. Such a child remains in the mental status of a low or middle 
grade imbecile. We grade children with respect to their ability 
to develop in the peculiarly human way. If we judge Peter in this 
fashion, it must be acknowledged that there is no evidence that 
Peter could rise above the level of a low grade imbecile, though 
his behavior suggests that he could attain the level of at least the 
middle grade imbecile. Above the middle grade imbecile is the 
high grade imbecile, capable of acquiring much of the education 
that a normal child receives in arithmetic, history, geography, but 
incapable of exercising normal mental activity in free association 
with his fellows. To predict the outcome of the educational process 
with a normal child is often a hazardous proceeding. To do tibis 
witi certainty for a defective child requires usually some asso- 
ciated physical symptoms, a malformed or imdei^aized head, for 
example. It has been my experience that some children present 
the appearance of a limited capacity for mental development, 
owing perhaps lo a malformed head or other physical stigma, who 
yet are capable of a surprising development which contradicts the 
original diagnosis. If in such cases there is reason for holding our 
final judgment in suspense until a satisfactory educational experi- 
ment is undertaken, so it would be unfair to Peter to define the 
natural limits of hia mental development until a consistent effort 
has been made to educate him. With our present knowledge of 
the mental quality of the anthroDoid apes, however, it would be 
safe to say that Peter is very unlikely to understand and acquire 
the recognized subjects of the school curriculum. 
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Peter's age and life history have natnrallj an important 
bearing on his possibilities of development. I know nothing of 
Peter's origin excepting that he probably came from the west coast 
of Africa and the McArdles say they have had him under training 
for two and a half years. They, think he was three or four years 
old when they got him, bnt they have not informed me how they 
obtained him nor do I know whether he is male or female. I only 
know that he is called Peter. He certainly has not from birth 
been subjected to the educational and formative treatment of the 
human child. Much of his time is passed locked up in a box. His 
environment is of necessity extremely limited, and before the 
McArdles got him his life was probably that of an animal in 
strict confinement, excepting for the brief period of infancy before 
his capture. His training has been mostly directed to the pei^ 
formance of tricks on the stage. Peter has therefore not only his 
birth to contend against, but also his bringing up. 

Fortunately his age can be determined within somewhat 
narrow limits. When I first saw him at a private interview, Mon- 
day, October 4, 1909, he had lost one and was just losing the 
second of his two temporary central upper incisors. When I last 
saw him, one of the permanent central upper incisors was wholly 
through, projecting about an eighth of an inch and the other was 
just showing. A child gets his permanent or second teeth at about 
the age of seven years. Peter's physiological age is therefore about 
the same as that of a seven-year-old child. This does not deter- 
mine, however, the number of years Peter has lived. A chim- 
panzee's life is supposed to be shorter than man's. If the chim- 
panzee lives to he about thirty years of age, he probably acquires 
his permanent teeth at four years. If, however, the chimpanzee 
averages more than thirty years, the permanent teeth may be 
acquired later. Peter is certainly not less than four nor more 
than seven, and probably is in his sixth year. His mental life is 
therefore measured by not more than five or six years ; in physio- 
logical development he is at the stage of a seven-year-old child. 
This ape equals if be does not exceed what is known of the average 
child of six or seven in his ability to skate, to ride a bicycle, to tie 
a knot, and he executes other movements requiring a high degree 
of coordination and motor development. In view of the treatment 
to which he has been subjected, Peter within the limited sphere of 
his aetivitifs is precocious in comparison with the normal child. 
In imitative capacity also he is the equal if not the superior 
of many a child of his own aga In language and in the peculiarly 
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human sphere of activities he about equals a child in its second 
year. As time goes on, the natural process of development will 
undoubtedly increase the distance between Peter and the child. 

Personaliiy. 

Peter is a downright engaging personality. He possessea 
energy, initiative, and a fair amount of persistence. His constant 
activity, impresses itself upon the spectator like the grace of an 
accomplished dancer. He is vital, the most mobile individual I 
have probably ever seen. Apathy is the most hopeless and least 
attractive characteristic of child or animal. The active child who 
will do things, however objectionable they may be to his elders, 
engages our interest and can be developed. Peter's activity is not 
the result of mere animal spirits ; he is mentally alert and possessed 
of unusual power of concentration, not merely for an animal but 
for a child of his own age. He exhibited at the clinic the exuberant 
vivacity of an obstreperous boy. On the stage he performs difficult 
feats in skating or bicycling with nonchalance and seeming indif- 
ference to the possibility of failure. Left to himself he will 
usually seek some sort of occupation. 

The play of interest and emotion can be read upon his face 
as readily as, I was about to say, upon that of a human being. 
The six illustrations in this artiMe give some idea of the human 
changes in his expression. At the Psychological Clinic he posed 
himself to be photographed, and his pose in a human being woald 
be called dignified, unconstrained and alert. At the flare of the 
calcium light he fell back and threw his hand up as though to 
protect his head from a blow, but showed his courage by remain- 
ing seated and watching with intent interest the cloud of smoke. 
Tn giving his trainer a light from his cigarette his expressions are 
those we often see on the faces of our friends under like circum- 
stances, and the two expressions are quite dissimilar. His expres- 
sion in the picture on the third page of this article is one of 
inquiry, protest and distress; when his distress increases, if for 
example he is long deprived of a drink, the lips protrude in a 
pitiful but to ns ridiculous pout, he then begins a curious gruff 
whimper, and eventually may even wring his hands. He does 
not laugh, to be sure, but at times he has something very like a 
momentary grin of humor, albeit ghastly because of the cavernous 
mouth and huge jaw. 

He is affectionate and demonstrative. Tn playing about the 
room during a private examination, while T was talking with his 
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trainers, he amused himself with one occupation or another, coming 
up reassuringly to me from time to time to take hold of my band. 
Once while I was seated on a box talking with his trainers, he 
jumped up beside me and put his arm confidingly on my shoulder, 
sitting quietly, thus for many minutes. His behavior at every 
private interview was more remarkable than on the stage. Given 
a tumbler of water to drink while sitting on his box, he emptied 
the glass and then in a quite indifferent manner, barely turning 
bis head, reached far out to one side and partly behind him and 
placed the tumbler on a shelf. Many a child would have thrown 
it on the floor. Happening to find a cigarette on the floor he 
picked it up while we were paying no attention to him, struck a 
match, lit the cigarette and after a few puffs reached back and laid 
it down beside the tumbler. 

It would be hazardous to conclude from Peter's demonstration 
of affection or his general behavior that he would be susceptible to 
moral training. He responds to verbal commands, but he is only 
to a very limited extent submissive to the kind of discipline which 
we think appropriate for the child. A whip is still the constant 
incentive to good behavior. He is the aboriginal, primeval truant. 
When taken abroad, roller skates are put on his feet to keep him 
from escaping. When placed in the automobile after leaving the 
clinic, he was out over the other side in an instant, scurrying 
across the lawn as rapidly as his skates woiild permit. Neverthe- 
less, his trainers assert that they brought him back not by forcible 
capture but by holding a pocket handkerchief to their eyes and 
calling out that they, were going to leave him. 

While there can be no doubt from Peter's examination that 
there is in him the basis for something like moral discipline and 
training, it is not to be expected that he could ever reach that stage 
of development where moral character begins in recognition of the 
difference between right and wrong. Even though we may grant 
a fair prospect in the direction of intellectual development, we 
must assume from our present knowledge of men and apes that 
Peter is and will remain morally imbecile. It would be a night- 
mare flight of the imagination to suppose that an ape could 
acquire a will determined consciously by moral motives. 
A Genius among Apes. 

Is Peter the one genius among apea ? The McArdles believe 
that he is. They have trained others, they say, and they maintain 
that in their experience he far exceeds any other chimpanzee in 
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initiative, courage and tenacity of purpose. The attitude of the 
McArdles toward Peter is no lees noteworthy than Peter himself. 
They are naturally interested in his performance as a valuable 
financial asset, but more than this they show in their relationship 
towards him the attitude of fond parents towards an infant 
prodigy. They, claim that no one really knows how intelligent 
Peter is and they appear to believe that Peter excels the human 
being in quickness of action, thought and comprehension. If they 
are right, Peter should become the ward of science and be sub- 
jected to proper educational influences. He has been trained, he 
is partly educated, but no efEort has yet been made to give him 
what an education really stands for. I venture to predict that 
within a few years chimpanzees will be taken early, in life and 
subjected for purposes of scientific investigation to a course of 
procedure more closely resembling that which is accorded the 
human child. 
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SIZE OF CLASSES AND SCHOOL PROGRESS. 

By Olivee p. Coenman, Ph.D., 

Aatodttte Superintendent of Public Schoola of Philadelphia. 

In discuseioDS of the conditions affecting the progress of 
children in school it is generally assumed that classes beyond a 
certain size are a serious menace to the pupils' success. For 
example, it is stated by Button and Snedden, "In the Elementary 
Schools of the United States it has come to be fett that if the 
number of children assigned to a teacher is in excess of 40 the 
work must suffer."^ It has been taken for granted, therefore, that 
large classes are to be counted among the important causes of 
retardation and, conversely, that much better results are secured 
with classes small in size. Such assumptions as these are quite 
natural. Indeed, it seems almost self-evident that a teacher woiild 
do better work with a class of 30 than with one of 40, and 
that the adverse conditions to be met with in a class of 50 or 
more pupils must surely be reflected in a marked deterioration in 
results, if not in complete failure. This view of the relation of 
the size of the class to the efficiency of the teaching is held so 
strongly, that the demand for smaller classes is practically uni- 
versal, and many school superintendents are concentrating their 
attention upon the problem of reducing the size of their classes 
from, say, 40 to 50 pupils per teacher to classes ranging from 
30 to 40. But the number of pupils per teacher can be reduced 
only by employing more teachers, so that the question becomes an 
important one from the economic point of view. For this reason, 
and also for the pedagogical interest inherent in the problem, 
the influence of the size of class upon the prc^ess of the pupils 
is worthy of careful inestigation. 

A method by which such investigation may be made is to 
examine the relation of the size of the class to promotion per- 
centages, the latter constituting a convenient measure of rate of 
progress. This method was employed with the promotion records 
for January, 1909, of the schools of District No. 6, Philadelphia. 
The classes were arranged according to size in three groups: 
"under 40," "40 to 49," and "50 or over" and the promotion 

'Dutton, S. T., and Snedden, D. S., AdoilnlBtratiOD of Public Education 
in the United States. N. T., Macmlllan. 1908, p. 341. 
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percentages determined for each group. The results are given in 
table I, for each grade aeparately, for grammar grades (5th to 
8tb) and for primary grades (1st to 4th) taken together, and for 
the totals of all the groups. The last line of this table shows that 
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Chabt I. Sbowlng promotion percentages or classes. Small classes 
are on tbe left, large classes on tbe rlgbt, of tbe medlnm-sized (Bbaded) 
classes. 

*Tbere were no classes of tbe "50 or over" group in tbe eighth grade. 

there were 83 of the "under 40" classes with an average member- 
ship of 36 and that 83.2 per cent of the pupils in these classes were 
promoted ; that the "40 to 49" group consisted of 176 classes with 
an average membership of 46 and a promotion record of 84.5 per 
cent; and that 61 classes with an average membership of 53 had 
a promotion record of 80.3 per cent. The highest promotion record, 
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TABLE II. 
Rattvg or PDPII.B. Febbuabv, 1909. 
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therefore, was made by the classes of medium size and the record 
of the group of "50 or over" was but 2.9 per cent below that of 
the "under 40" group. Similar comparisons may be made for 
each grade separately or for the grammar grades or primary grades 
taken together. Some of the facts of table I are given in chart I 
in order to facilitate such comparisons. Examination of this chart 
discloses that in the 1st, 4th, 6tb and 7th grades and in the 
I grammar grades as a whole the best promotion records were made 
by the largest (60 or more) classes; that in the 2d, 5tb, and 8th 
grades, in the primary grades as a whole and in all the grades 
taken together, the medium-sized classes had the best promotion 
records ; and that in only one grade, the 3d, did the smallest classes 
have the best record. The chart also shows that for the 1st, 4th, 
7th, and 8th grades and for the grammar grades taken together 
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TABLE III. 
Rating or Pupilb. Febbuabt, 1909. 

FEB CURT "SATI9J-ACrt»I" IN CONDUCT. 
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tlie promotion percentages for small, medium, and large size classes 
increase in the order given, or, as it maj otherwise be expressed, 
the larger the claas the better the record. In general, it may be 
said (a) that careful scrutiny, of the facts of table I or their 
graphic representation, chart I, fails to reveal any advantage in 
small classes over classes of medium size as regards promotion 
percentages; (&) that the classes of medium size make, on the 
whole, the best showing; (c) that the large classes do not, on the 
whole, fall much below the other groups ; (<J) that in the grammar 
grades, the larger the class the better the promotion record. 
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To secure additional data upon the relation of size of clasB 
to rate of progress, the monthly report cards (for February, 1909) 
upon which the teacher recorda her rating of the pupil'a conduct 
or deportment and his progress in school-work were utilized. The 
percentage of the pupils of a class rated as making satisfactoiy 
progress was determined and the classes were then arranged in 
groups according to size. The results are given in table II and 
displayed graphically in chart II. 

Examination of this chart shows that in the 2d, 6th and 8th 
grades, and in the grammar grades taken together, the largest 
classes make the best showing ; that in the 1st and 5th grades and 
in the total for all grades the medium sized classes have the best 
recotd ; and that in the 4th and 7th grades and in the primary 
grades taken together the smallest classes have the highest ratings. 
On the whole, the pupils of the medium size classes have the best 
ratings and those of the smallest classes the poorest, while again, 
in the case of the grammar grades, the larger the class the better 
the rating. 

Discussion of these results in a meeting of school principals 
gave rise to the suggestion that the comparatively poor records of 
the smaller classes might be compensated for by a "moral gain" 
which could not readily be measured. In order to attempt some 
measurement of the "moral gain," the monthly report ratings for 
"conduct" were also tabulated. The results are given in table III 
and in chart III, The chart shows clearly that the percentage of 
pupils rated as satisfactory in conduct is greatest in the largest 
classes, whether we group the classes by primary grades, by*gram- 
mar grades or consider the entire number of classes without regard 
to grade; and again in the grammar grades, the larger the class 
the better the result. The pupils of the classes of medium size are 
not rated so high in conduct as those of the small and of the large 
classes. 

A review of charts I, II and III seems to indicate (o) that 
size of class is not a very important factor in the determination of 
rate of progress or retardation of the pupils of the class, (6) that 
medium size classes (40 to 49 pupils) make somewhat the best 
showing, (c) that large classes (50 or more pupils) make a poorer 
showing in primary than in grammar grades, and — as a corollary 
of (c) — (d) that it is more important to have small classes in the 
primary than in the grammar grades. The usual practice, how- 
ever, is to overcrowd primary classes while grammar classes are 
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relfttively smalL This ia shown in table IV, the data for which 
were obtained from the Annual Keport of the Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Philadelphia for the year 1908. 

TABLE IV. 
Ahkuai. Refost, 1908. 

ATtnga No. of Pupil* 
Orada. per Taaahar. 

8 35.6 

7 40.1 

6 42.8 

5 45.1 

4 43.7 

5 44.4 

2 46.1 

1 4ai 

Grammar 42.0 

Primary 40.7 

AU grades 44.5 

It should be home in mind that the data upon wUdi thia 
Btudj ia based include resulta from only about a score of sdiools 
and some 300 classes. Peiiiaps different results would be obtained 
if the investigation were widened to take in all the schools of the 
dtj. The problem is of sufficient economical and pedagogical im- 
portance to warrant further study of it, and it is hoped that careful 
and extensive investigation will be made. 

Even if such investigation should bear out the conclusions of 
the present study, it would not necessarily mean that large classes 
are to be desired. It may be that better results are not obtained 
with small classes because the teachers have become so accustomed 
to dealing with the lai^r classes that they are not able when they 
meet the small class to adjust themselves and adapt their methods 
to it. Some evidence in favor of this view is found in the prefer- 
ence held by many teachers for classes in the forties. "I feel as if 
I do not have enough to work upon in a class of thirty," is the way 
this preference is often given expression. Again it may be that 
the pupil does not reap tbe advantages supposed to accrue to him 
in small classes unless the class becomes so small that the teacher 
may direct a large riiare of attention to the study of the individual 
peculuiarities of ber pupils and to the employment of special 
methods in ^cb child's behalf. The possibility of realizing these 
conditions is found only in the "special daas" of from 15 to 
25 pupils. As was said editorially in a former number of The 
PsTCHOLOQioAL Clihic, "The grade teacher is interested in 
teaching reading, writing and arithmetic The special teacher 
must be interested in developing the individual child. . . . Li 
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tbe grades attention must ever be centered upon the curriculum, 
pedagogical methods and the result as shown through class promo- 
tions. There is a problem of mass instruction, and tiere is an 
entirely different problem of individual development. These 
should be kept separate and distinct, and the public schools should 
never give up the older ideals of mass instruction. Clinical 
psychology and the special teacher will not supplant the more 
general features of the public school; they. will only supplement 
what is already to be foimd in the schools, in order to make the 
work effective in meeting special conditions."^ The cost of reduc- 
ing regular classes to an average size of even 30 pupils would be so 
great as to be practically prohibitive, so that the public schools 
pould not if they would "give up the older ideals of mass instruc- 
tion." Perhaps the most economical, as well as most effective, 
solution of the proHem is the maintenance of regular classes of 
medium size — ^between 40 and 50 pupils — the gradation of whioh 
classes shall have been greatly improved by transferring from them 
to special classes — 15 to 25 in membership— for individual peda- 
gogical treatment all pupils who seriously deviate in their physical, 
mental, or moral characteristics from the average or normal child. 
■Vol. Ill, No. 2, p. SO, April, 1909. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 
Social Service and tha Art of Healing. By Richard C. Cabot, M.D. 

Sew York; Moffat, Yard & Co., 1908. 

Dt. Cabot's book is dedicated to the social workers of the Maasachu- 
setts General Hospital, and it is the wide poasibilities which are being 
opened to the social worker, which engagee much of Dr. Cabot's atten- 
tion. His central theme, however, is team work, of doctor and social 
worker, and of doctor and patient. 

In the first and last chapters Dr. Cabot points out the absentminded- 
ness, even the partial blindness of the busy hospital physician. "What 
is there in the waiting-room f" he asks. "A pretty good lot of material," 
his assistant replies briskly. "There's a couple of good hearts, a big liver 
with jaundice, a floating kidney, three pernicious anemias, and a flat 
foot." With this varied collection awaiting him the doctor has little 
time to see anything but the foreground of the picture, the immediate 
physical need. Dr. Cabot believes that it is necessary for the physician 
to see the background too, not only to diagnose the disease and prescribe 
the remedy, but also to find the underlying cause and root it out. This 
he cannot do without the help of the social worker, and in order to help 
him properly, she must be adequately trained. 

Social work as a profession is new. Dr. Cabot says, "Philanthropy 
and Charity were its poor but honest parents." He defines the function 
of the social worker, not as friend ("friends are not made in a day or 
a month"), not as neighbor, though both are sometimes possible, but as 
expert. And the essence and center of social work, corresponding to 
diagnosis and treatment in the science of medicine, is, in Dr. Cabot's 
opinion, "the study of character and of the influences that mold it for 
good or ill." One of the strongest influences of course is poverty, — pov- 
erty, which Dr. Cabot says is "to social work as pain is to medical work," 

As to the question whether it is possible to teach this psychical diag- 
nosis and treatment. Dr. Cabot believes it is, and he very practically 
maps out for the student the kind of book on character study which 
could be written and could form the basis for lectures. In default of 
proper teacher and text books, Dr. Cabot makes valuable suggestions of 
books to be read and conditions to be studied. 

Dr. Cabot sees no reason why social work should be confined to the 
poor. Once thoroughly equipped and recognized as an expert, he thinks 
the social worker should have office hours, a private practice, and be 
consulted "in all sorts of moral and domestic difficulties, by parents of 
diflicult children, and by children of difficult parents," etc. He adds with 
a solemnity which we feel must conceal a smile, that his own most inU- 
mate knowledge of the topic has been gained from the work done on him 
by his wife, and he believes "the understanding and molding of faulty 
(213) 
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NEWS AND COMMENT. 
Is Anything Wrong with the Public Evening Bchoolsf 

Evidently the International Committee of Young Men's Christian 
AsaociatioDB think that thera ia, for they put the questioQ to tibe public 
iu a circular, which they have just distributed. They quote the state- 
ment of Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, Dean of the School of Pedagogy of the 
New York University, and former superintendent of schools at Spring- 
field, Mass., who EAya, "The whole system of public erening schools 
must be reconstructed at an early date." 

They further quote from an address made by Dr. Balliett about a 
year ago, "I confess I was much puizled some years ago, when I was 
superintendwit of schools in Springfield, to find that, in spite of all 
our efforts to improve the evening schools, including a good trade 
school and classes in mechanical drawing that were well taught, a goodly 
number of men, instead of accepting the free tuition of the city, would 
go to the Young Men's Christian Association classes and pay for their 
instruction. I have made considerable investigation as to why men 
should perfer to pay for instruction rather than receive it free in the 
public evening school. Some of the reasons nUch I have ascertained 
and which no doubt explain in part this preference, are the following: 

"First: Instruction in evening schools usually draws a large num- 
ber of people who are relatively young — that is, boys from fourteen and 
fifteen up to twenty-five years; mechanics who may perhaps have some 
reputation in their trade and who wish to perfect themselves In certain 
technical lines, do not wish to be grouped, with boys of that age; they 
feel that such boys, having come recently from the public schools, are 
likely to answer some questions better than they can themselves; they 
may be able to use English better and appear to better advantage. 
Mature men are often sensitive about the comparisons which the younger 
members of the class are apt to make at their expense. 

"Second: Some men who hold fairly good positions as skilled work- 
men, prefer not to have it known among their fellow workmen that 
th^ are obliged to attend school to fit themselves more perfectly for 
their work. In the Young Men's Christian Association classes, in some 
cities at least, they are often treated almost as private students, and 
are given a degree of individual help which is impossible to give in the 
large classes of the public evening schools, conducted at public expense. 

"Third: The public evening schools usually aim at teaching a 
subject quite systematically and are modeled (possibly too much) after 
the day schools. Men have intensely practical aims when they come 
to an evening school, and are unwilling to study systematically an 
entire subject; they demand that the instruction shall lead directly to 
(215) - 
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the specific things which they want to know. If they are put into 
classes in which they are obliged to spend a month or more oa pralimi- 
nary work, the connection of which to what they are after they do not 
see, they will not attend. The Young Men's Chrietian ABSOciation 
evening classes meet this special demand better than the evening schools 
at present do. I feel quite sure that even if the public schools wen 
made ideal, there would be a very considerable demand for instruction 
under the conditions under which it is given in the Young Men's 
Christian Association classes." 

Social Education Meetings. 

The Social Education Club of Boston has arranged for two meet- 
ings in that city, in cooperation with section L (Education) of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. A public meet- 
ing of a popular character will be held on the evening of Wednesday, 
December 29. On the following (Thursday) morning, a scientific and 
technical session will be held with section L. 

The general topic for both meetings will be "The Equalization of 
Educational Opportunity," or "How may the School or College be#t 
develop in all Pupils their Possibihties of Usefulness as Members of 
the Community?" The particular subjects to be discussed include tlie 
following: 

(1) Betardation in the grades, its causes and its remedies. 

(2) The receil from work, due first to asking too great an effort 
on the part of pupils, and secondly to asking too little. Does equal 
work demanded of every pupil lead to this result! Do equal tasks 
equalize educational opportunities? 

(3) The motive for study. Can the motive for service to their 
comrades be jnade a motive for study and expression on the part of 
pupils I How can this kind of team play be fitted into the ordinary 
requirements of the course of study? 

(4) The differentiation of individuals, and the consequent differ- 
ences of their work as cooperative members of socie^. 
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y LELAND 3j ANtORDi 
To Our Reader: junior university. S 

The PSYCHOlOGKMy&A^l^^'^%w^^^i!itfieJ at the resalls of its talk tw' 
monlh. An enthusiastic reader writes, — 

"/ have just finished reading your four pages of 'To Our Readers' m the 
December number. 

"It has aroused me to action. First I thought I vould write to all my pro- 
fessional friends vho might be interested in this splendid magazine, calling their 
attention to it, but when I began to think of them / found the list was so very long 
that I could not afford the time it would take to write them. To see them was out 
of the question. There remains the telephone, but that would or might be an 
armoyjance to them if I happened to find them busy, and that would prejudice them 
against the journal. I then had another thought, and this gave occasion for my 
addressing you. 

"Why couldn't you have those four pages from the December number printed 
in a little folder that would readily fit in an emelope about the size of this one of 
mine, and then make ihem available for your friends who like myself would like 
to bring the journal to the attention of their friends. Then I could ask for a 
hundred of them, endorse them with a line or so of commendation, and hand or send 
them to my friends (and other professional men here in the city and out of it) and 
possibly be the means of bringing your most worthy magazine to the allenlion of 
many who would willingly have it on thar reading tables if they only knew of it." 

If every reader of THE Psychological Clinic would proceed as energet- 
ically to aid in making the journal known to those who might be interested "if they 
■ only knew about H." The Psychological Clinic could in a short time greatly 
enlarge its sphere of influence. 

We believe that no city, county, or Borough superintendent who would be 
in touch with modem movements in the educational world, can afford to be without 
The Psychological Clinic. The value of the journal as a professional period' 
ical is fully appreciated in many school centers which have had the opportunity fax 
become familiar with its contents. 

The Wilkes-Barre, Pa., City School District has recently subscribed to twenty 
copies of The Psychological Clinic, one for each of the prindpab of the public 
schools in that city. Other cities, for example Rochester, N. Y., have put a 
number of their principals on our subscription list. 

Professor Bolton of the Department of Education of the State University of 
Iowa has also recently written as, — 

"/ am placing THE PSYCHOLOGICAL Clinic on our list of periodicals for 
the Department of Education for the coming year. That shows mj) appreciation 
of it." 

These instances are an indication of the strong appeal which The PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL Clinic is making to the alert professional interests of school men and school 
women throughout the country. 

We are ready to co-operate with the efforts of our readers to help us to a wide 
distribution of the journal. We will therefore agree to send THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Clinic for one year far one dollar (a reduction of fifty cents), provided we 
receive at one lime ten or more new subscriptiora, pmd for in advance. 
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Through thit clubbing offer ten or more persons, by uniting to tend us their 
tubscripliom. may save themselves fifty cents apiece. Or any interested person, 
obtaimng ten or more new subscriptions to the Clinic at the regular rale, majf 
keep for himself as a commission the difference belween the regular subscription 
price and the ctubbirtg rate. 

It is to be borne in mind that this advantageous offer will apply only to new 
subscrtplions. 

We would also remind you of the special offer made in our last number, for 
two or three year subscriptions paid in advance. We have decided to accept a 
two year subscription for $2.50 (absolutely net) paid in advance, and a three i/ear 
subscription for $3.50 (absolutely net). This will enable subscribers to the current 
volume to obtain THE Psychological Clinic from the beginning and including the 
present volume for $3.50, a saving of one dollar. Or by taking a two year sub- 
scription from any date, the subscriber will save fifty cents, and by taking a three 
year subscription he will save a dollar. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC PRESS. 
TUrly.iixth mi Woodtaai Avtnae, Phllaitlpltta. 
Janaary, 1910. 
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THE DENTAL DISABILITIES OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN.* 

By Edward C. Kibk, D.D.S., ScD., 
Dean of (Ac Denial School, Vntvertitg of Peniut/tvanla. 

I esteem it a special privilege to be giveo the opportunity to 
address an audience of teachers upon a phase of hygiene whidi ia 
growing daily in importance and which has a direct bearing upon 
the character and progress of educational work. 

Perhaps no aspect of modem educational activity is more 
characteristic than that which ia concerned with the interrelation- 
ship of bodily and mental health. A generation ago, serious 
consideration of the health factor was regarded as outside the 
sphere of educational discussion, even a decade ago the hygiene of 
school children was only of incidental interest, whereas to-day it 
is commanding the attention of educators the world over as a prob- 
lem of paramount importance fundamental to the work of educa- 
tion. So actively has the conception of interdependence of bodily 
health and mental efficiency been developed, that the old dictum 
of Juvenal, mens aana in corpore aano, in the light of modem 
investigation has attained to the dignity of a scientific axiom. 
To-day no one of intelligence questions the essential importance 
of the health of school children as a prerequisite to efficient school 
work, and the health problem is becoming a more and more impor- 
tant consideration in its educational relations. 

While the hygienic aspect of the educational problem ia 
distinctly modern in its development, the underlying principle 
of the interdependence of mental and bodily activity awakened 
interest much earlier as an educational question. 

In a remarkable paper by Dr. Edward Seguin, of New York, 
entitled, "New Facts and Remarks Concerning Idiocy,"' the 

>Au address delivered before tUe Teacbers" loatitute at the Readlnc 
DlBlrtct at Reading. Pa., October 30, 1909. 

■A lecture delivered before tbe New Tork Medical Journal AssoclatlOD, 
October, 1869. 
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author points out the mutual dependence of the great uervous 
centers and the peripheral nerve endings, and the greater possi- 
hility of acting upon the centers through the periphery than on 
the periphery through the centers, at least during the period of 
growth. He was led to this important deduction as the result 
of his experience in the successful education of imbeciles by a 
system of training hased upon the stimulation of the sensorium 
through the tactile and visual perceptive faculties, as a result of 
which he was enabled to enunciate the physiological principle 
afterwards successfully utilized in the manual training idea, i. e. 
the education of the brain through the perceptive faculties as a 
whole rather than through those of the ear and eye exclusively. 
Reference is made to this pioneer work because it so clearly involves 
a recognition of the important part played by the nervous mechan- 
ism of the body in the educational process, and thus affords an easy 
step to the logical deduction that whatever interferes with the 
integrity of the nen'ous mechanism as such or with its normal 
functioning, constitutes in greater or less degree an obstacle to 
the education of the mind. 

In the consideration of physical defects as related to individual 
educational progress, those deficiencies which obviously interfere 
with the child's ability to study were naturally the first to attract 
attention. Hence defects of vision and of hearing, being direct 
obstacles to study, have commanded greater and more sympathetic 
consideration upon the part of school authorities than a much 
larger and equally potent, though less obvious, group of disabilities 
which are only now beginning to excite the interest which their 
importance warrants. In this latter class may be included the 
whole range of disorders, local and constitutional, which have 
their origin in abnormal conditions of the mouth and its contained 
dental organs. Time will permit of only a general and hasty 
reference to the main features of this phase of the subject. 

Apart from its relation to articulate speech and respiration, 
the mouth is the portal of the digestive tract; it is the laboratory 
in which the food is prepared for digestion, and in which the initial 
stage of digestion takes place. In order that the preparation and 
predigestion of foods shall proceed normally, it is essential that the 
dental apparatus shall be normally developed, the teeth correctly 
arranged with reference to their relative positions and that they be 
sound and clean, and that the saliva which is the digestive juice 
of the oral cavity shall be normal in composition and sufficient 
in quantity. Imperfections in these requisites entail disturbance 
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not only of the process of food pr^aration and its normal pre- 
digestion in the mouth, but where these processes are continuously 
interfered with, derangement of the entire digestive and assimila- 
tive mechanism ensues, giving rise to a long category of disease 
conditions. Such being the case, the care of the mouth and teeth 
becomes an important and necessaiy department of hygiene, re- 
quiring the same careful study and intelligent application of 
health rules and their enforcement which we recognize as essen- 
tial to the protection of bodily health against other sources of 
disease causation. 

The most potent and general cause of dental disability and 
consequent disease is uncleanliness of the mouth and teeth. In 
the past twenty-five years the scientific investigations which have 
been made of the causes of dental disease have demonstrated beyond 
question that the human mouth presents conditions favorable to the 
growth and development of a large variety of bacterial organisms, 
very many of them being the known causes of a large number of 
locaLor bodily diseases. In the human mouth the conditions of tem- 
perature, moisture, oxygen and food supply required for the devel- 
opment of bacteria are found in an ideal relation so that the mouth 
becomes as it were an incubator in which these disease-producing 
organisms multiply with astonishing rapidity. In an habitually 
unclean mouth certain of these germs bring about fermentation of 
starchy foods and sugars, generating an acid which dissoh'es the 
mineral salts from the hard structures of the teeth, exposing the 
cartilaginous matrix or basis of the dentine; this in its turn 
becomes infected by germs of putrefaction which liquefy and 
destroy it, producing the disease known as dental caries or tooth 
decay. Beside the germs of dental caries, pus germs or those 
which are the exciting cause of suppurative inflammation are found 
abundantly in all unclean mouths as well as the germs which are 
the exciters of pneumonia, tuberculosis and a host of other well- 
known diseases. Where ordinary care is given to brushing and 
cleansing the teeth, the total number of these disease-producing 
germs does not reach a point beyond the power of the defensive 
forees of the healthy body to take care of, but in neglected mouths 
not only are disease processes set up in and about the teeth them- 
selves, but the constant swallowing of disease-producing germs 
and their excretions along with the food infected by contact with 
the germ-laden teeth and soft tissues of the mouth, sets up infec- 
tions of the whole digestive tract. This in time becomes a manu- 
factory of poisonous substances which are absorbed into the general 
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circulatioD, causing a ebron^c blood poisoning and general inter- 
ference with the whole bodily natrition. 

It will thus be seen that an andean mouth is the originator 
not only of local dental disturbances, but it is a source of infection 
to the whole body. The chronic poisoning of the blood stream in 
this manner ma; and often does, in the course of time, so Interfere 
with the processes of nutrition as to depress the vital resistance of 
the body to a plane where it is unable to prevent infection from 
specific disease germs and the unfortunate sufferer may thus be 
carried off by an attack of acute disease, having its unsuspected 
predisposing cause in a chronically filthy month. Another result 
of tooth decay is important to note. When caries has destroyed the 
hard tissues which protect the central oi^n of the tooth, the dental 
pulp, its infection and death quickly follow, the process usually 
being signalized by an attack of acute toothache. Death and loss 
of the pulp leaves an open passageway through the tooth root for 
the entrance of disease-producing germs, affording them direct 
access to the bony structures in which the tooth roots are embedded. 
The production of a dental abscess resulting in a so-called "gum 
boil" is a common expression of this type of infection. But pus- 
producing germs are not the only disease producers that find 
entrance to the circulation through this channel. It has been 
found as the result of careful, clinical and scientific study, that 
the germ of tuberculosis is among the invaders that gain frequent 
jccess to the body through the avenue of the empty tooth pulp 
chamber giving rise to tuberculous abscesses so commonly observed 
in or about the lymphatic glands of the neck or giving rise to 
tubercular inflammation of the bones of the jaws and those of 
their related regions. 

The local and general diseases whose origin has been unques- 
tionably traced to infections arising from filthy mouths are 
numerous and convincing, but time will not permit even a short 
enumeration of them here. I have merely endeavored to point 
out and briefly illustrate the general fact. 

Apart from the damage to health and the consequent physical 
disability arising from oral uncleanliness, neglect of mouth hygiene 
leads to loss of the teeth, a loss which has never been taken as 
seriously by the uninformed as its importance warrants. The 
loss of even a single tooth should be looked upon as a calamity, 
for the reason that it means always the loss of function of two 
teeth, the one actually lost and its opposing tooth, for a tooth 
without its normal antagonist is functionally useless. But even if 
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tbia should constitute the total loss there soon follows a disar- 
rangement of the whole denture, the teeth assuming ahnormal and 
irregular positions hecause of the loss of mutual support which the 
iDdividual teeth exert upon each other in a normally arranged 
denture. This entails a disturbance of the proper relations of the 
food-grinding mechanism and interferes with the function of 
mastication. The evils of imperfect mastication need scarcely 
be dilated upon. To put upon the stomach the burden of digesting 
food imperfectly masticated, ia to invite disease of the entire nutri- 
tional apparatus. The study of this phase of the nutritional ques- 
tion and the results obtained from the experiments made by Prof. 
Chittenden, of Yale, in collaboration with Mr. Horace Fletcher 
are sufBciently convincing snd are doubtless familiar to all of you. 

The relation of this broad subject to the health of school 
children and to their mental efficiency is just now attracting world- 
wide attention. America, the land of dentistry and dentists, has, 
strange to say, been rather tardy in giving it serious and practical 
consideration. Germany and Austria, Busaia, France, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, England, and Australia have been making careful 
studies of dental and oral hygiene in relation to school children 
for a number of years. The institution of svstematic dental in- 
spection of school children and the creation of free dental clinics 
may, generally speaking, be said to be accomplished facts in the 
countries I have named. Statistics show that from 90 to 98 per 
cent of the school children in all countries suffer from some form 
of preventable dental disease, and what concerns us more directly 
is that the greater proportion of backward children, those unable 
to keep up with the average work of the class, are found to be suf- 
ferers from some form of dental disorder, arising mainly from 
neglect of the simplest and most obvious rules of mouth hygiene. 
Among upwards of fifteen thousand patients annually treated at 
the dental clinic of the University of Pennsylvania, a large pro- 
portion are school children between the ages of six and fifteen 
years. Examination of their mouths rarely discovers one that is 
maintained in a fair state of cleanliness, few own or use a tooth 
brush, and all require more or less professional attention. 

In studying the causes of mental inefficiency in backward 
school children, Prof. Lightner Witmer of the department of 
psychology at the University of Pennsylvania has been focussing 
attention upon the mouth conditions of these children. Many of 
them are referred by Dr. Witmer's department to our dental clinic, 
they are invariably "dental cripples" as some one has aptly termed 
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them, they present infected mouths, decaying teeth, damaged grind- 
ing meohanism from loss of teeth or from irregularities, all of 
which are manifestly interferences with bodily health and there- 
fore of mental efficiency. It has been discovered that one-third 
of the 148,000 pupils in the public schools of Philadelphia are 
over age for tlieir grade. Records show that 483 children have 
been thirty months or more in the same grade, while 9486 pupils 
have been recorded as beginning for the third time in the same 
lessons, and from these facts it is contended that many children 
are mentally incapable of pursuing their studies. 

It is not my purpose to discuss in detail the relations which 
each of these dental disorders bears to the efficiency of the child 
as a student at school ; from whatever angle the subject is inves- 
tigated the logical conclusion arrived at is the same, viz., that all 
these disorders are sources of ill health and that ill health ia a 
direct handicap to the effective working of the nervous mechanism, 
upon the normal functioning of which intellectual progress depends. 

The practical question which is the necessary outcome of our 
acceptance of this general major premise is, what can be done 
about it? My own observation leads me to conclude that three 
things are necessary: 

First, education of children and parents as to the essential 
facts concerning mouth hygiene to an extent that will force the 
conviction that cleanliness of the mouth and teeth is essential to 
health and is the best safeguard against disease. 

Secondly, systematic and re^lar inspection of the mouth of 
school children by expert dentists. 

Thirdly, the organization of dental dispensaries where the 
needy may obtain proper dental treatment free of charge. 

It is with considerable hesitation that I suggest an addition 
to the work of teachers already overburdened with the duties im- 
posed by a curriciilum which is said even now to be overcrowded ; 
nevertheless the importance of a knowledge of the principles of 
hygiene in general, and of dental hygiene in particular, is so 
evident and so fundamental in its educational relations that it 
would seem to be the part of wisdom and common sense to embody 
a reasonable amount of instruction in dental hygiene in the curric- 
ulum of study even to the neglect of some relatively less important 
topic now required as a part of the educational scheme. I think 
we would be justified in taking such ground quite apart from tl-e 
humanitarian features of the case, when we consider that all of 
the evidence goes to establish the fact that lack of knowledge of 
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dental and oral hygiene is the fruitful cause of health disorders 
which directly inhibit the capacity of the child for study, and, 
therefore, from the educational standpoint alone as a means of 
improving the mental efficiency of school children, the introduction 
of a fair amount of instruction in the elementary phases of dental 
and oral hygiene would be more than justified. No amount of 
instruction in this subject can be productive of practical results 
without efficient means for putting into effect the principles taught 
This will require among other things inspection of the mouths 
of public school children by experts qualified for that work. 

It is a work which should not be entrusted to medical in- 
spectors ; the curriculum of medical study does not furnish the 
training requisite for the intelligent and skillful performance of 
that class of work. Under present conditions, those best qualified 
for the study of mouth inspection are dental specialists who by 
training and experience have been properly educated for that 
work ; and, finally, in connection with school education in dental 
hygiene and efficient dental inspection of school children, there 
must be provided the means for the treatment of dental disorders 
where the needy can receive the required attention free of expense. 
This will necessitate the creation of a large number of free dental 
dispensariea organized in principle upon the same efficient lines 
that characterize the free dispensary which has been established in 
your own city of Heading. 

In order to secure an efficient organization of these three 
fundamental factors, education, inspection and treatment, a col- 
laboration of school boards, of municipal authorities and of the 
organized dental profession must be brought into harmonious rela- 
tionship. 

In closing, T cannot suggest to you a better expression of the 
great truth which is at the basis of this now general movement 
than to quote to you a statement made by T)r, Elliott, of London, 
in a report upon the subject made to the School Dentists' Society 
of England in 1904. Dr. Elliott said, "The child's health, mental 
and physical, is a national a.sset which it is the duty of the state 
to preserve and foster by every possible means." 
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INTELLIGEKT IMITATION AND CURIOSITY IN A 
MONKET. 

By Liohtiter Witmeb. 

This monkey ia a Hacacus (M. cynomolgus) brought by 
Dr. William E. Fumess 3rd from the Island of Java. The animal 
is a female and has just reai^ed puberty. Her dominant traits 
are constant activity and curiosity. This makes her exceedingly 
troublesome when given the freedom of a room. A dark comer, 
cupboard, or pocket tempts her to investigate, regardless of the con- 
sequences. 

Until recently she was kept in a cage in a room of Dr. Fui^ 
ness' greenbouae. A door of this room is shown in the illustra- 
tions accompanying this article. The door was fastened by an 
ordinary latcb. The monkey was often released from ber cage and 
given the freedom of the room. She spent this time in constant 
motion, jumping and climbing about, examining eveiy object with 
fleeting but minute attention. Perhaps it was t^ mere impulse 
to explore which led her in the fiist instance to open the door of the 
greenhouse. She did this first by banging by her bind legs from a 
pipe just below the roof, reaching the latch with her hands, as 
shown in one of the two illustrations. There was no trial and 
error, for Dr. Fumess tells me she succeeded in lifting the latch 
and pulling the door open at the first attempt. She had never 
been subjected to any of the lock and maze experiments of the 
animal psychologists, nor had any eifort been made to train her. 
She was never known to hang by her hind legs in examining or 
playing with any other object in the room. She may have con- 
ceived the purpose of opening the greenhouse door, thus making 
an intelligent attempt to imitato the persons whom she had seen 
going in and out of this door. iShe has never imitated any action 
which was not of direct interest to herself. Properly speaking, 
she does not blindly imitate at all. She does only what instinct 
and interest lead her to undertake. 

She learned to open the door of her cage and also the door 
leading into another room, the knob of ^^ch she could reach 
through the bars of her cage. This door was partly of glass and 
through it sbe could look into the adjoining room. On one occa- 
sion I saw ber observe intently some people in this room who 
(225) ,, . 
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wen aljf/at o come into tt^ room eootainiD^ ber cafe. 9ie thm 
reacb««j thivni^ the bars of tbe ea^, turned cbe knob of the door, 
pushed the door wide open and sat vutin^ od her haandies with 
expecunt gaze. There c»»uld be no doubt tixat she had conceired 
in bfrT mind the entrance into tbe room of the persons whom she saw 
in (he adjoioiDg room, and it bxfkr-d a.^ thousfa she had opened 
the door for tbe pnrpose 'if allowing tbem to enter. 

She learned to lift the Uti.-b of tbe door of ber room bv another 
metbod shown in tbe seeond of the two illostratiMia. To do this 
•he climbed np the screen partition wall until she reached the 
hei)^t of tbe latcb. She learned this method some time after she 
had been opening tbe door by the roeth^fd of banpng from above. 
She was oe^'er taught either metbod ; in fact she was ptmisbed for 
'rpe«ing the door. Puninhment bad no effect upon ber and it 
became necensar^' to stop her from escaping into the next room br 
attaching to the door a small bar which could be turned to bold the 
latch in place. She never learned to move this bar to one side 
and verj soon her attempts to open tbe door became less frequent. 
The metbod by which she was induced to open the door when 
we undertook to fAiotogniih ber in the act calls attention to the 
Importance of finding motives which really appeal to tbe anitnal 
intelligence we may have under investigation. Thus, we tried 
to persuade her to manipulate the latcb by calling ber attention to 
it, opening and shutting the door, carrying her to the door and 
placing ber hand on tbe latch. She would make no effort to do 
what we desired. Her band when placed on the latch fell feebly 
from it> I tried to induce lier to hang from the pipe with her 
hind IcgB, lifting her into the proper position, but she would not 
try to bang from tlie bar. We were compelled to give up our 
attempt to photi)graph her and did not succeed until we tried a 
diffeff^ut m('th(Ml some days following. Dr. Twitmyer, who took 
the photograph, remained in the room with her, ready to snap 
the picture as soon as she should be in position. Dr. Furness and 
I went through the door into tbe greenhouse, called to her, stamped 
our feet, came back and ]ooke<l into the room, jiggled the latch and 
finally siKw-pptlo*! in getting her mind fixed upon the idea of follow- 
ing us into the next room. Perhaps we were breaking down in 
tho animal's mind the opposing influence of tbe previous punish- 
ment which she had received for opening the door. At all events, 
she finally opened the door several times and by both methods. 
Tho illustrations are photographs of the animal at the moment of 
lifting the latch. 
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I fear to make hasty interpretations of animal behavior, but 
I must admit I have been struck by what appear to be flashes of 
intelligence which are the result of a momentary concentration of 
attention. Since Herbart's time we have been willing enough to 
recognize the educational value of an appeal to the child's natural 
interest The animal has interests also, but these are not neces- 
sarily the same as human interests. A just measure of an animal's 
intelligence can be made only by studying him at moments when 
bis whole interest is aroused. A blind instinct to do something, 
no matter what, or a blind curiosity, may indeed have inspired the 
first opening of the door. Of a blind impulse to imitate, such as 
appears in the anthropoids and in children and even in men and 
women, I have seen no trace in this monkey. She pays no heed 
to what does not concern her. But let her interest be aroused and 
she manifests through her behavior an awakened consciousness 
which approaches the human under like circumstances. What- 
ever motive may have inspired the first opening of the door, I 
believe the act came to be a conscious and intelligent imitation 
of a human action, and, at the time she was photc^^aphed, was 
performed with a consciously conceived purpose of gaining an 
entrance into the adjoining room. 
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PENNY LUNCHEONS. 

By Alice C. Bohqhtoh, 
Philadelphia. 

The children who attend the schools in the congested parte of 
the citj come from homes where small attention is paid to their 
food. Many of them start to school after a breakfast of stale 
bread and tea, or no breakfast at all. A cent or two ma; or may 
not be provided by their parents, but guidance in its spending is 
seldom given ; consequently the children buy from the unsanitary 
stores or from pushcarts near the school what meet appeals to them 
— taffy-on-a-«tick, a large, unwholesome pretzel, cinnamon bun, or 
an ice-cream sandwich. 

To meet what was known to be the need of these children 
for wholesome food, prepared and served within the means of the 
poorest, the Starr Centre Association fifteen years ago started t^e 
penny luncheon, which was reorganized on its present basis two 
years ago. The unit is one cent, and the food which is served to 
the children at their regular recess period costs just what they 
give for it, one cent, the cost of equipment and running expenses 
being met by the Starr Centre. 

To keep up the children's interest the menu is varied slightly 
from day to day. The articles served are : 

One cup of cocoa (one cup equals one-sixth of a quart) one 
cent; 

One cup of strawberry tapioca, one cent ; 

One cup of rice pudding, one cent ; 

One cup of bean soup, one cent; 

One cup of creamed hominy, one cent ; 

One-half shredded wheat biscnit with stewed fruit, one cent; 

Three pretzela, one cent; 

Four graham wafers, one cent ; 

One tea bun, one cent ; 

One coffee cake, one cent ; 

One banana, apple, orange, peach, grapes, pear, ete., one cent; 

Five large boiled Spanish chestnuts, one cent; 

Stewed dried and fresh fruits in season. 

The food value of all the recipes has been calculated for 
caloric value by the students of the Normal Domestic Science 
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course at the Drexel Institute.* In every case, with the possible 
exception of the fruit, the heat value is as great or greater than 
that of an egg. To obtain these results the recipes are not only 
carefully worked out, but also from week to we^ their prepara- 
tion is supervised in order that the standard may be maintained. 
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Many of the ciiildren buy more than a cent's worth, and some 
few are able to spend five cents, but there is a large number in 
each school who do not buy any luncheon at all, and to get at the 
reason for this the Starr Centre has put a penny luncheon visitor 
at work. She visits the school at the recess period and makes 
friends with the children who have no penny to spend. She then 
goes to the home and tries to find out the conditions, and where 
possible remedy them. Sometimes it is simply ignorance or neg- 
lect ou the part of the parents, and when their attention is called 
to the luncheons they are very willing to give their children the 
necessary pennies. Or it may be tihat the wage earners of the 
family are out of work, and there are no pennies. In such cases ■ 
the visitor reports the matter to the Society for Organizing 
Charity. But in every case her object is to make the question of 
the luncheon an introduction into the home, and to use what influ- 
ence she may gain there to raise the standard of living. 

The visitor has been at work only a abort time, and no defi- 
nite conclusions can as yet be drawn, but it is hoped that she will 
not only cause an increase in the sale of luni^eons by arousing 
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PEOMOTION, EETAKDATION, AND ELIMINATION. 

By Edward L. ThobmdikEj Ph.D,, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

It is or should be well known that in every administratiTe edu- 
cational unit such as a city school Bjstem or a private secondary 
school, the fractions of ^e total course nominally to be completed 
in equal times, — for example, the grades of the elementary school, 
or the years of the secondary school, — may actually require ime- 
qual periods. This requirement of unequal periods is disclosed by 
the fact that a large percentage of the pupils spend more tJme in 
one grade than in another. Nevertheless a year or half year, as 
the case may bo, is assumed to be the normal time for all pupils 
and all grades alike. 

The general tendency of the elementary or secondary 
sdiools in this country is not known. If there is a general ten- 
dency affecting some particular grade or grades, the fact is of 
importance for three reasons. If there is a general tendency 
suc^ as to make the completion of the second grade in 1^ "normal" 
unit of time a specially difficult task for the pupil who reaches it, 
it would probably be advisable to eleminate this tendency. Teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents would thereby comprehend more easily 
the work of the school and what is necessary to its satisfactory 
completion. If the inequality is not removed, its existence should 
at least he made known to teachers, pupils, and parents. A more 
precise knowledge of these inequalities will also help us to esti- 
mate the nature and amount of the retardation of pupils in S(^ool, 
and the elimination of pupils from school. 

I propose, therefore, to measure the extent to which the dif- 
ferent grades of the elementary and high schools are, in American 
cities in general, of unequal lengtli. 

The most desirable material from which to calculate this 
measurement would be a sufScient number of individual educa- 
tional histories, giving accurately how long eacb pupil took to com- 
plete grade 1, how long to complete grade 2, etc. Such life his- 
tories do not exist at all in published form, only rarely in the 
written records of school officers, and could be secured in adequate 
number only at a cost for travel, time, and clerical assistance which 
is for the author prohibitive. The facts can be fairly well deter- 
(232) 
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mined, however, from the city school reports, from an examination 
of the not infrequent statements of the number of promotions by 
grades. This method is tiie one which I shall employ. 

By examining the reports of over one hundred cities and 
towns, covering a period of from one to five years, I have obtained 
fifteen statements from which one can infer wiUi fair accuracy, 
the comparative lengths of the elementary school grades for each 
city in question, and four in which the same is true for the high 
school grades also. 

Although it is the relative length of the different grades which 
is to be measured, I shall give first the actual percentages of pupils 
who at the end of the year fail to be promoted, and would there- 
fore be compelled to repeat the work of the grade if they remained 
in school. I give them because they are the original data bearing 
on t^e general problem of retardation, and are in some respects 
superior to the statistics of over-age pupils that have hitherto been 
collected. These percentages of pupils failing of promotion are 
calculated, when it is possible, directly as percentages of Ohose 
enrolled in the grade at the end of the year, but in the case of three 
cities, Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., and Bochester, the best that 
could be done was to infer the enrolment at the end of the year 
according to the method shown in the appendix at the end of l^is 
part of the article. The sources of the data, with methods of in- 
ferring the June enrolment in the cases where it is not directly 
given, are presented in the appendix. The calculated proportion 
of pupils enrolled at the end of the year who failed of promoti<m, 
is given in table I, on the following page. 

To get from these figures the relative length of the grades in 
such form that the facta may be most conveniently examined, I 
have computed the proportion which each is of the average for 
grades 2 to 8 of the city in question. This gives the figures of 
table II. If the figure is over 1.00, it means that the percentage 
of pupils enrolled at the end of the year who failed of promotion 
in that grade, is greater than the percentage for grades 2 to 8 of 
that city taken together (regardless of the Tvumber of pupils in each 
grade), *. e. the grade is "longer" than the average of grades 2 to 8 
in that city. If the figure is under 1.00, it means that the grade 
is "shorter" than the average of grades 2 to 8 in that city. Of 
course, any other division could be used. The process alters no 
relation, but only makes the facts for each city clearer, and the 
measurement of the general tendency of the cities as a group more 
convenient. I have used grades 2 to 8 rather than 1 to S- because 
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of the very great variabilitj among cities in Hie proporticn of fail- 
ures in the first grade, and because of certain eccentricities in the 
reports of first grade enrolments, which will be diacuaeed later. 

Before applying these facts to the discussion of the course of 
study, retardation, and elimination, we mnst consider how far 
these percentages of failures on enrolments at the end of the year, 
are valid measures of the inequality of the grades in length. 

The first inadequacy of these data as measures of the rela- 
tive length of the different grades, is that no account is taken by 
them of children who did the work of a grade in less than the 
normal time. Indeed, a child who is promoted during the year 
from grade 3 to grade 4, and then fails to be promoted at the end 
of the year to grade 5, may be recorded not at all for grade 3, 
and as a failure for grade 4, though he really completes grades 
3 and 4 in two years, and though his "failure" with grade 4 is not 
a proper measure of its relative difficulty compared with grade 
5, which be later completes in one year. But, as a matter of fact, 
for the relative lengths of the different grades, our reports of con- 
ditions at the end of the year are not seriously affected by this 
inadequacy; first, because the pupil who is promoted during the 
year and ia permitted to stay in Ike advanced grade until the end 
of the year, rarely if ever fails to be promoted from it at the 
close; and secondly, because there is a strong inverse correlation 
between the percentages of failures in a given city and the per- 
centages of achievements in less than the "normal" time. For the 
first of these statements I have no evidence other than general 
observation, but I believe that no competent student of school 
administration will dispute it. The second I am able to demon- 
strate from the cases of Galesburg, III., and Utica, N. Y,, in whose 
reports the percentages of more rapid advance than usual are 
given. The relevant facts are given in table III. 

The second inadequacy is due to the fact that the second or 
third annual failure of a pupil after two or more years in a grade 
is not given any more weight than a first failure. Here, again, 
the probability is that for our purpose the injury done is slight 
or none at all. There is probably a very close direct correlation 
between the percentages of failures as here measured, and the per- 
centages with due weight attached to second and third failures. 

Of course, as I have already stated, the school histories of 
individual pupils are the proper data for our measurement. But 
the general relations in the whole group of cities, between the 
relative lengths of the grades as calculated from the percentages 
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of failnree alone, are probably much the same as tbey would be 
if calculated from the time spent in each grade by the indiriduals 
completing it 

The third inadequacy is due to the fact that each percentage 
of failures is baaed on the number of pupils in that grade at the 
end of the year, not of those who reached the grade and attempted 
its work, much less of children of equal original capacity. This 

TABLE III. 
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inadequacy does no harm if only it is kept in mind. We must 
remember, for instance, that if all the pupils who began the work 
of the sixUi grade had stayed in school until the end of the year, 
the percentage of failures would probably have risen, because the 
older, less scholarly, and duller pupils in the sixth grade probably 
tend more often to be eliminated. If all the pupils who com- 
pleted the second grade stayed in sobool long enough to spend 
one year in the fourth high school, the percentage of failures there 
would almost certainly be very much higher, supposing present 
standards for promotion to be maintained. 

"Equally long" for our purpose has to mean of any grade 
"equally long for such pupils as go to the end of it". The second 
and eighth grades are, for example, equally "long", if the time 
spent in the second grade by those who complete it equals the time 
spent in the eighth grade by those who complete it. There are a 
number of other important ways in which the second and ei|^th 
grades might be equally 'long". 
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A fourth source of inadequacy ia the complex nature of ihe 
figures for enrolment of grade 1, particularly the fact that the 
enrolment at the end of the year may include many children who 
have not spent the "normal" time in the grade, having entered 
school in the course of the year. For a full study of first grade 
retardation, this factor is of very great importance and should be 
measured. The figures for the first grade in tables I and II are 
undoubtedly higher than similar figures would be if calculated 
on the number of children enrolled at the end of the year who 
have been in the grades at least nine-tenths of the "normal" time. 
This is evidenced both by direct observation of school practice, 
and by the exceptionally low ratios of attendance to enrolment for 
the first grades. 

It is also a fact that children may be freely admitted to the 
first grade, who are not yet ready to do its work even very slowly. 
This cannot occur in later grades except by unusual grading of 
the schools. It is sure to happen as a result of the normal varia- 
bility of human intellect and character if the first grade work is 
such as the average child of normal age is ready for, so long as 
admission to the first grade is determined, without an examina- 
tion, on age as the main requirement. It therefore happens that 
the first grade is in part a mere abiding place for children until 
they are able to do its work. 

For later grades, then, our percentages are of those pupils 
who have been put there at the beginning of the year by school 
officers after the experience of the lower grades, while for grade 
1 our percentages are of those who have got into the grade some- 
how, chiefly because they were of a certain age, and have stayed 
there from some date or other until the end of the year or half 
year. 

It is very significant that in the cities where my records are 
for half grades, the second half of the first grade is hardly 
"longer" than the later half grades (see the data for Brooklyn 
and Manhattan), and that in San Francisco, when the first grade 
was preceded by a "receiving class", the first grade was a "short" 
grade. Consequently, I estimate that if a kindergarten or other 
preparatory course were required of all, and admission to the first 
grade made only at the beginning of the year or half year and 
only upon promotion from the preparatory course, the proportion 
for grade 1 in table II would drop to approximately 1.00. 

There are other interesting considerations with respect to 
what ihcsc statistics of failure do not mean and do not imply. But 
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it will be better to devote the remaining spaoe to showing what 
thej do mean, first, with reapect to the course of study, secondly 
wi^ respect to retardation, and thirdly with respect to elimination. 

Fortunately, in considering these topics we can use measure- 
ments of the relative length of the grades from more cities than 
I have reported. Ayres,' working with recent reports, has found 
records in sixteen cities, thirteen of which are not included in my 
list. No substantial difference appears between the results from 
combining all the cities in both studies, and the results from 
either set separately, but the reliability is, of course, about one 
and four-tenths times as great I have therefore recalculated all 
my results, after adding the thirteen cities. In combining Ayres' 
records I shall count one city only once when there are two records, 
and use the records in the form of per cent failing, instead of per 
cent promoted. 

We have then as the percentages of the Jime enrolment which 
fail of promotion these central tendencies for the grades in order.* 



As an addition to our table II, we have from Ayrea' cities the 
facts of table IV, and as a central tendency for aU the cities with 
respect to relative lengths of the grades we have, 



'Ayres, Leooard P. Laggea-dt fn our Schooli, New York; Cbarlties 
PabllcatloD Committee. 1009. p. 143. 

njBlng the average of tbe A and B halvefl of tAie grades for Manbattan 
and Brooklyn. 

Tbls (BS) Is tbe median it Trenton's ratio for grade 2 (not dlrecU; 
reported) Is lower than 91. It almost certainly Is, for tbe enrolment Is 
lower than tbat of grade 3. If Trenton's ratio Is 101 or over, the median 
Is 100. If It Is B9. tbe median la 99. If It Is 97, the median Is 98. If It 
Is 96. tbe median Is 9T. If It Is 93, tbe median is 96. 
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APPENDIX. 

Bourees of the data, with the methods of inferring the June enrolments 
in the cases where then vere not directly given. 

1. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tenth Annual Beport of the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools to the Board of Education of the City of New York 
for the year ending July 31, 1008, pp. 68-73. Number of pupils on reg- 
ister at end of semester; number of pupils promoted (during the semes- 
ter as well as at its close) ; per cent of pupils promoted. 

2. Chester, Pa. Manual of the Public SchooK 1903, p. 64. Per 
cent number promoted bean to number enrolled in June. There are 
records for "Com'l 1st year," and "Com'I 2d year," in addition to those 
for the re^lar high school. I have combined them with 1 and 2 of the 
regular high school. 

3. Chicago, III. Beport of the Board of Education for the year 
ending June S3, 1899, pp. 133 and 242. The number promoted from 
grade 1 to grade 2, from grade 2 to grade 3, etc; average daily mem- 
bership. The proportions of "number promoted" to "average daily 
membership" are for grades 1 to 12 in order, .683, .815, .848, .862, .794, 
.804, .789, .862, .731, .729, .814, and 1.02. To estimate the enrolment at 
the end of the year from the average daily membership, we must 
decrease the latter for grades where pupils are dropping out during the 
year (e. g., first year of high school), and increase it for grades where 
more pupils are entering late than are dropping out early (e. g., first 
primary grade). Data are lacking to do this with any closeness of 
approximation. Boughly I estimate the proportions of number pro- 
moted to enrolment at end of year for grades 1 to 12 in order as .64, 
.82, .85, .86, ^2, .83, .84, .87, .80, .80, .84, .98. 

4. Columbus, Ohio. Beport of the Public Schools for the year end- 
ing August, 1902, p. 200. The number in each grade failing of promo- 
tion and the number enrolled at the end of the year. 

6. Elgin, III. Bleport of the Board of Education for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1901, p. 12. Beport is made by semesters, but for grades 
1, 2, 3, etc., not lA, IB, 2A, 2B, etc. Number promoted to next 
grade; number retained; number in school at the close of the semester 
in each grade. There is one troublesome feature in the figures for 
Elgin, namely that it is hard to see how from so large a first grade, with 
so few held back, so small a second grade results. The figures were 
given definitely as a measure of the number of failures, and there is 
presumably some explanation of the difficulty, for instance by a custom 
of promotion during the year from grade lA (higher first) to 2B and 
2A, 3B and 3A. The comparative enrolment by grades (at the end of 
the semester) lends some support to this explanation, since the second 
grade is much smaller than the tlurd, fourth, fifth, and sixth. The 

(Ml) , 
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figures an, for the second semester, — grade 1, 614; 2, 366; 3, 416; 4, 
436; 6, 468; 6, 447; 7, 300; and 8, 267. The average age of the claasea 
promoted lends further support to this explanation. 

6. Jameatown, N. Y. Annual Beporte for the school years 1897-98 
and 1898-99, pp. 21, 22, 28, and 29. Number registered, discharged, 
promoted at end of year, and not promoted at end of year. 

7. Kanaas City, Mo. Annual Report of tbe Board of Education 
for the year ending June 30, 1907, pp. 88-99. Number promoted to 
each grade; total enrolment in each grade; number spending more than 
two hundred days in the grades. I infer the June enrolment for each 
grade with the aid of data gireti concerning those leaving school per- 
manently in grades 6, 6, and ?, and concerning the number of pupils 
in attendance less than 20 days, 20-39, 40-69, 60-79, etc Thus for 1907 
I take as the June enrolment for grades 6, 6, and 7, the total enrolment 
minus the number who left the school permanently, getting 2563, 2096, 
and 1813 as results; and take also the sum of pupils promoted from the 
grade and those spending more than two hundred days in it, getting 
2903, 2294, and 1839. The averages of the results by these two methods 
(2733, 2196, and 1826) are sufBciently accurate for our purpose. For 
grades 1 to 4, I take that percentage of the total enrolment in eac^ 
grade which the number of pupils attending 140 days or over in grades 
1 to 7 and the kindergarten, minus the sum of 2733, 2195, and 1826, 
and also minus two-thirds of the total enrolment in the kindergarten, 
ia of the total enrolment of grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 respectively. This 
process gives 4030, 2740, 2720, and 2610, the first three figures being 
significant in each case. I also take the sum of those promoted from a 
grade and those recorded as spending more than two hundred days in 
it, alloving to the first grade 1132 repeaters. This gives 4170, 8269, 
8695, and 3361. The averages of the results by these two methods (4100, 
3000, 3167, and 2980) are reasonably accurate, except that the actual 
June enrolment in the first grade may be higher than my estimate. The 
June enrolment in this grade of pupils who have attended 140 d^ror 
more, will bear approximately the same relation to the similar enrol- 
ment figures for other grades, as shown by my estimate. 

8. Manhattan, N. T. Tenth Annual Report of the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools to the Board of Education of the City of New Toit 
for the year ending 31, 1908, pp. p8-72. Number of pupils on register 
at end of semester; number of pupils promoted (during the semester as 
well as at its close) ; per cent of pupils promoted. 

9. Pasadena, Cat. Annual Keport for the year ending June, 1899, 
pp. 68 ff; 1900, p. 37; 1901, pp. 82 ff; 1902, p. 32. Number examined; 
number promoted; number left over. There is sufficient evidence tliat 
the number examined equals the number in the grades at the end of 
the year. 

10. Rochester, N. T. Annual Report of the Public Schools, July, 
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1897, pp. 1 and 30. Number registered but onoe; promotiotu from grade 
to grade, June, 1897; average daily attendance. The proportaons whicb 
the numbers promoted are of the numbers repst«red but once, are for 
grades 1 to 9 in order,— .689. .834, .814, .814, .779. .783, .787, .736, and 
.755. The proportions of the average daily attendance are .807, .994, 
.DSI, .961, .024, .930, .850, .801, and .789. I eetimate that the proportions 
of those enrolled at the end of the year would be roughly .641. .856, 
.836, .838, .820, .847, .784, .800, and .766. 

11. San Francisco, Col. Annual Beport of the Public Schools for 
the year ending June 30, 1892, p. 7. Number promoted and number 
who failed. Besides the usual eight grades, San Francisco had in 1892 
a "receiving class". If we treat this as a true first grade, making nine 
in all, the numbers in tables I and H for San Francisco should all be 
pushed on one year. 

12. Stockton, Cal. Sdiool Beport for 1892-93, pp. 61-64. Number 
promoted; number not promoted; total enrolment by grades. 

13. Trenton, N. J. Annual Beport of the CkimmissionerB of Public 
Instruction for the year ending August 31, 1896, p. 162; 1897, p. 204 
Number in grade at end of year; per cent promoted, given for grades 
3 to 8 only. 

14. UHca, N. Y. Annual Beport of the Public Schools, 1900, p. 33; 
1901, p. 27; 1902, p. 25. Number in class at close of year; number pro- 
moted (divided into "fully qualified" and others promoted) ; number 
held back. Beported for primary, intermediate, and advanced grades 
of a nine grade system. Beported separately for the three advanced grades 
in the case of a school containing about three-fourths of tbem. I have 
distdMied the percentages for the advanced grades according to the 
di^^Btion for this impartially selected majority of them. 

^Wheeling, W. Fa. Annual Beport of the Public Schools for the 

uig July 31, 1907, p. 19. Number remaining in each grade; 

kmoted to each grade. The number enrolled at the end of the 

3 be inferred in the case of grade 8 from the total enrolment 

^Jcen that proportion which the end-of-the-year enrolment is of 

the total enrolment in grades 6 and 7. 

The reasons why my data are so often for the years art>und 1900 
instead of later are, first, that I wished to use them as mentioned on 
p. 8 of "The Elimination of Pupils from School", to eetimate elimina- 
tion from data of grade populations for the years around 1900; and 
secondly, that I had already some considerable familiarity with and 
convenient access to school i<eport8 of that date, 
(To be concluded.) 
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Parenthood and Race Cultitre. By C. W. S&Ieeby, U.D. New Toik: 

MoSat, Yud A Co., 190B. 

Dr. Saleeb;, whose excureion into jounialistic medicine as an up- 
holder of a so-called cancer-«ure may leadily be pardoned him in con- 
eideration of his really valuable later work, caUs himself a eugeoist, 
and 88 Buch has written a book on parenthood and race culture which 
should be a real help to those who are trying to solve the social pnAlem 
in its complicated moral relation to human society. The term eugenist 
in the popular mind atonds for a atortling rerolutionaiy materialist, but 
so far at least as Dr. Salecby and his school are concerned, a eugeniat is a 
man who is devoting heart and mind to the improvement of the race, a 
man who believes that only by using the sdentific knowledge of to-day to 
provide a better race for to-morrow, con we do our duty and justify our 
existence. The moral and intellectual, the spiritual and ethical qualities 
of human nature are the ones pre-eminently for whidi to strive, but the 
phyaica] side cannot be neglected because of its influence on the psychic. 
This in brief is the creed in which Dr. Saleeby and his predecessor, Ifr. 
Galton, believe, and apart from a rather unpleasant nomenclature, which 
it would in no wise injure the purport of the book to omit, thereis noth- 
ing either startling or materialistic about his philosophy, 
constructive rather than destructive and aims towards estabf 
plan of action which, if followed, will do away in the future v 
of the most difficult and depressing of our present conditions, 
note here Dr. Ssleeby'e quotation from Mr. Oalton : "The aim of d 
h to bring as many influences as can be reasonably employed, t 
die useful classes in the community to contribute more t 
proportion to the next generation." 

The first half of the book is devoted to a discussion of deV 
of the race, the historical tracing of the natural law of selectioi 
has produced progress, and the discussion of those elementary qualities 
which have the greatest "survival value". He discusses at length the 
question of the value of education versus, or rather combined with, 
heredity, and here it may be of interest to quote — "Let not the reader, 
therefore, suppose that in the advocacy of eugenics or race-culture we 
have become blinded to the possibilities offered us by reasonable education 
even of the very heterogeneous material offered us by heredity. Yet it 
must be maintained that, though we cannot do without education, and 
though something infinitely better than we practice at present will be 
necessary if the ideal of race-culture is ever to be realized, yet education 
alone, however good, can never enable us to achieve our end." "We have 
to kam, however, that the analogy is not one of addition but of multi- 
plication. Neither inheritance nor environment, as such, ^ves anything. 
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The environment factor may be potentially one hundred — an ideal educa- 
tion — but the innate or inherited factor may be nothing, aa when the 
pupil is a door-mat or a fool. The result then is nothing. Darwin had 
the trombone played to a plant, but he did not make a Falestrina. No 
academy of music will make a beetroot into a Beethoven, thou^ I dare- 
say a well-trained beetroot might write a musical comedy. The point ia 
that one hundred muItipUed by nothing equals nothiog. Similarly, the 
innate factor may be one hundred, aa in the case of a potential genius, 
but he may be brought up upon alcohol and curses amongst savages, and 
the result again is nothing." 

Dr. Saleeby does not ally the eugenlst with any school of thought, 
and in speaking of Socialism he says — "We cannot agree with Socialism 
when, aa we think, it assumes that all evil is of economic or educational 
origin. The student of heredity finds elemraits of evil abundant iti 
poisoned germ-plasm and not absent from the best. Surely, aunely, the 
products of progress are not mechanisms but men; and surely no eco- 
nomic system as such can be the only mechanism worth naming — which 
would be one that made men." Dr. Saleeby lays stress upon the psychic, 
moral, spiritual or emotional value as you choose to describe it, of parent- 
hood, as against those philosophers who believe in the human stud-farm. 
He describes the historical development of the parental attitude from the 
earliest creatures to man, and says distinctly that in proportion as the 
parent^^uire has developed, so has the species also improved and 
progr|^K He says in speaking of the supremacy of motherhood — "it is 

King that motheihood cannot safely be superseded. I do not 
I the crgche or the municnpal milk depot except as stop-gaps, 

»t-lessons for those who imagine that the slaughtered babies are 
Rgbtered but die bf inherent defect, and that therefore infant 

[is a eugenic process. In working for the reduclaon of this evil 

^ork through and by motherhood. In some future age, display- 
ments of sanity, our girls will be instructed in these matters." 

news upon monogamic marriage are exceedingly sane and based 
upon high ideals. After discussing the development of the marriage 
relation through the animals and the earlier races, he says — "The point 
especially to be insisted upon as regards even animal marriage is its 
evident service to their race-culture, in accordance with the principle 
here laid down that marriage is of value because it supports motherhood 
and fatherhood, and that its different forms are of value in proportion 
as they do so more or less effectively." In speaking of human marriage 
he says — "We must turn now to human marriage, and the principle 
which we must remember is that of survival value. We are discussing 
a natural phenomenon exhibited by living creatures. This is what so few 
people realize when they speak of marriage. They cannot disabuse them- 
selves of the idea that it ia a human invention, and especially an eccUsi- 
astical invention. Thus, on one band, it is supported by persons who 
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b«M ita cloimi on niTsticsl or dogmatic groandi; whibt, on the otbei 
hand, it U UtadEed I7 ^Kiee wlio are oivOBed to eodeuuticum or 
reli^on of any kind, and attacked in the name of science — in which, if 
the fact ooold only be recognized, is found every poeaible warrant and 
sanction, and indeed inperatiTe demand, for this moat precioaB of all 
institutions. Here we must endeavor to look upon it as an exceedingly 
ancient fact of life, vastly more ancient than mankind; and judging it 
and explaining it we must apply Nature's univeraal criterion, which is' 
that of its Burvival-value or service to raoe-culture." 

The second half of the book is devoted to the discussion of the 
practical means which we have at hand to produce the dearad result. 
These means he divides into two parts, negative eogcoica and positive 
eugenics. "Positive eugenics must largely take the form at present of 
removing snch diaabilitiea as now weigh upon the desirable memben of 
the oommonity, especially of the prudent sort" For instance, he points 
out that the income tax provisions especially under the laws of England 
tend towards maWing the burdens of the married much greater than those 
of the unmarried. "It is in negative eugeuics," be feels, "that we can 
accomplish most at this stage, and in so doing can steadily educate 
public opinion." '"Then is a field for action which does not l^^«Il■nl^ a 
general revolution, nor does it require us to wait for certain^ until the 
facts, the laws of heredi^, etc, have been fully illustrated." "As 
Tboreau observes, for a thoussnd who are loj^Mug off the branches of an 
evil there is but one striking at its roots. If we strike at the roots of 
certain grave and costly evils of the present day, we shall abundantly 
demonstrate that this is a matter of the most vital economy." 

Dr. Saleeby speaks of the problem of the multiplication, L 
inheritance, of the deaf and dumb, the feeb*leminded, the i 
criminal, the eidleptic While he feels very strongly abou^ 
sud individuals the right to multiply, his reconunendations J^ 
gical or other radical interventions are safe and conservative 1 
one point which seema exceedingly useful and worthy of < 
"This point, as to the smount of hardship involved in the observance of 
negative race-culture, has always to be kept in mind. If negative 
eugenics were generally enforced upon a given generation some penons 
would, of course, suffer in grester or less degree from the disabilities 
imposed upon them. But their number would depend upon the neglect 
of eugenics by previous generations, and thereafter the number of those 
upon whom our principles pressed hardly would be relatively minute." 
"K^ative eugenics will seek to define the diseases and defects whidi at« 
really hereditary, to name those the transmission of which is slready 
certainly known to occur, and to raise the average of the race by inter- 
fering as far as may be with the parenthood of persons suffering ^m 
these transmissible disorders." Becognizing the monogamic marriage 
as the ideal way of continuing the race, he believee that in educating the 
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race towardB realiEiiig the reaponaibili^ of parenthood, we will obtain die 
highest result of natural selection. He believes that this process has, 
as B matter of fact, been going on unconsciously for many generations. 
How much more will it not accomplish when consciously and conscien- 
tiously directed I He has several practical suggestions to make toward 
this end which it would be impossible to quote at length. 

Next come the chapters devoted to the racial poisons, alcohol, lead, 
narcotics and syphilis. To the Siat he devotes roost time as being 
perhaps still the most debatable ground. His argument is that parent- 
hood must be forbidden to the dipsomaniac, the chronic indiriate, or the 
drunkard, whether male or female. His argument is distinctly in line 
with the little book entitled "Alcohol" by Dr. Henry Smith Williams, 
which has just been published and will prove interesting and instructive 
reading to any who care to go more particularly into the subject. About 
the other poisons he speaks more briefly, and commends to those who wish 
to know more about it, books on the individual subjects. He gives valu' 
able hints to the medical profession and speaks in many parts of the book 
of the need of more knowledge on many of the physical and psychological 
questions involved. A very interesting chapter is devoted to the question 
of the historical development of race culture and tlie promise of race 
culture. And following are a useful appendix vrith many authoritdee 
quoted, a full index and some mention of the various societies which 
can supply one with literature by those who are working towards eugenic 
education. 

The somewhat didactic method in which Dr. Saleeby states certain 
rather debatable questions is to be regretted in so far as it detracts from 
the permanent value of the book which is a practical philosophy on which 
to base action rather than a scientific treatise. The main plsn and pur- 
pose of the book is clear and reasonable and fine, but the author's pei^ 
son^ beliefs about many subjects are rather irrelevant and unessential, 
an<^ot always firmly based upon undisputed knowledge. His treatment 
of the question of heredity may be cited as an instance of the above, 
many pages being taken up in discussing the terms which describe that 
which we may and may not bequeath to our children. Like all enthuu- 
asts, like all prophets, the spirit and the result to be striven for are so 
clearly before Dr. Saleeby as he writes that sometimes the paths of 
logic whereby he has reached the rock of decision are somewhat obscure 
to the reader. The book is aimed to reach teachers, parents, and prac- 
tical social woriiers, indeed all who have tlie good of the community at 
heart. M. 0. F. 
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The Witmer Models of the Brain 
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These consist of three models repro- 
duced from the actual harde ned spec i- 
mens, prepared by Prol. Lightner 
Witmer, of the Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, for the purpose of supplying sat- 
isfactory models at a reasonable cost 
for the individual use of students ; 
one set is recommended for every 
three students in a class. 

1. The entire brain. The two hemis- 
pheres slightly separated to reveal 
the corpus cailosum. 

2. Base of brain. Upper portion re- 
moved by horizontal section, to 
show the ventricles, 

3. Left hemisphere with cerebellum. 

Viscera 

Torso with Head, of Boy of Fifteen 

(See halftone). 
The body wall is cut away through the 

median line, exposing : 

1. The innervation of the brain and 
spinal column, and the origin of the 
spinal nerves. 

2. The respiration, by the nasal fossse, 
the trachea, the lungs and bronchial 
tubes. 

3. The digestion, by the buccal cavity, 
salivary gIands,cesophagus,stomach, 
liver, pancreas, and intestines from 
the pylorus to ihe rectum. 

4. The circulation, by ihe heart and 
pulmonary vessels, 

5. The genito - urinary organs. A 
beautiful preparation, upon which all 
the necessary dissection has already 
been executed. The coloring is artis- 
tic. Price $60.00 
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The Application of Statistical Methods 
to the Problem of Psychophysics 



By F. M. URBAN, Ph. D. 



STATISTICS haa made gre&t ptogttis within tiie last jtaia and this book dwwi 
how the new remits can be used In dealing wtth the prohletna at pajdxmhTSIcs. 
New light iB thrown on the fundunentol probkmi of this (dence ana man; 
difBculUea, which hitherto Beemed to be almost unsurmonntable, are cleared away, lite 
question of the Interrelation of psychological meaattrement methods, whidi ezdted sden- 
tlBc coriotity for half a century, is solved. 

The book haa been reviewed In almost all the leading American and foreign Jonmala, 
The Journal of PhUotophg, Ptyekologg and Scitntlfio MtthotU says in a three-page 
revlewi "Dr. Urhait's treatment of the application of the theory of probsbUi^ to 
psychophysical experiments is a satisfying step toward exactness. . . . He haa shown 
new ways in wfaicki the mathematleal handling of the notion of probability may supple- 
ment actual experiments." 

Mind aajst "We have here an Important attempt to subject the current psycho- 
physical methodlcs to fundamental revision. The need of some such drastic step Is 
easily demonstrated. He (the author) calls to his aid the recent developments of 
statistical mathematics and gives to his deductions the sol^d empirical support of some 
very careful experiments on the classical subject of comparing weights. ■ . . Dr. 
UaaAx concludes with a remarkably interesting chapter on some of the deeper problenH 
of the topic." 
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points broi^ht out by Mr. Ayres's study. 
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THE READING FREE DENTAL DISPENSARY. 

Bt Geoboe S. Schleqel, D.D.S-, 
Sccrctaru Kcailiiig fi'oe Dfii/al Dixiicnmary Bitard. 

The fne dontal rliiiic, apiirt from tlic clinic coiincctcil witii 
a dental college, is a new form of public charity. Europe and 
Australia have taken the initiative in this important work. The 
United States, however, is alive to the necessity for free dental 
service, and at the present time movements are on foot among 
dentipts and denial or^janizatlnns, jicttlng information, and plan- 
ning and Beeuring the necessary funds to establish such public 
charities. 

The Reading Free Dental Dispensary is one of the first ten 
to be established in this country' and certainly the first one on 
record in the state of Pennsylvania. At intervals during the past 
ten yeaiB, members of the Reading Dental Society have agitated 
liip neces-iity of giving free dental service to the indigent puor 
of our city. The main obstacles were the lack of suitable rooms, 
and a modern e«|uipment. To impress upon City Councils or the 
Board of Education the necessity of such a charity, without some 
statistics to prove our assertions, would no doubt have proved 
fruitless. However, it was our good fortune to find a philan- 
thropic citizen who volunteered to raise the necessary funds not 
only to fully etjuip a dispensaiy, but to furnish the money to 
snpply it with materials, etc.. for one year. 

ITie memliers of the Reading Dental Society grasped the 
opportunity at once and signed the following resolution, which 
showed how eager they were to do a public service: 

WiiKHKAs, We liie unilersigned have apried to contribute not 
less than four dollars each, towards a fund to be used for the 
equipment of ii frw deiilnl dispcnsiary in Reading, Pa.; 

Be il resolffd. That we the undersigned promote the interests 
of (his Free Dental Dispensary, by giving our service gratis, to 
(249) 
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all persons duly qualified, who report at the dispensary for any 
service provided for in the rules of the dispensary. The frequency 
and order of attendance of each dentist to be determined by the 
Itcading Dental Society. This obligation shall remain in force 
as long as any of us the undersigned are in legitimate and active 
practice in Reading, Pa, 

The society started the fund by subscribing over a hundred 
dollars. This was made compulsory by our financier, because he 
wanted us to feel that we had not only a charitable interest in the 
work but also a financial interest, in other words that it belonged 
to us, the Heading Dental Society. 

The members pledged themselves on Thursday, January 7, 
1!I0!I, and after a delay of two months to arrange details, signed 
the above resolution on April 1st. Tlie Dental Dispensary com- 
mittee, which was a standing committee for years, but which never 
delayed meetings with any exhaustive reports, immediately selected 
a location and equipment, and on May 28th, we sent all our promi- 
nent business men, school directors, city officials, and others, an 
announcement that June Ist woiild be inspection day at the Head- 
ing Free Dental Dispensary. The first man reported for duty on 
Juno 2, 1900. Tn less than five months with two months of nna- 
voidable delay, we founded, equipped and paid for this necessary 
charity. 

Our cquipmriil i^ mud in in every particular and includes 
■eh'ctrical engine and fan, electric water heater and atomizer, com- 
prcs.ied air outfit, hydraulic chair, dental cabinet, sterilizer, dental 
laboratory bench, roll top dnsk, record system, and telephone. The 
rooms ^\'(,'re furnished with linoleum, rugs, clotlies tree, etc., 
thnuigh the generosity of local firms. 

The organization of the dental dispensary will be made clear 
hv the following resolutions and rules adopted by the Reading 
Dental Society: — 

li<:wlr<-d that the following shall lie a standing resolution of 
the Reading Dental StM-icty, — 

Si:c. 1. The dispensary shall be known as the 
Reading Free Dental Dispensary. 

Sec. 2. There shall l>e a board for the manage- 
ment of the dispen-sary to be known as the Dispensary 
Hoard. 

Sec. 3. This board shall consist of six members 
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*, TVift a-*:-tar,i =■!.&:! ali-^. l;«p a rfv--.r.l ..f --.j.i.'ies 
ri»---!<'l. arj'l *ball MU-ud »o 'h'- 'T-i'-rii.x ..f var:--:w mate- 
rial* an 'lire*^^':^ 1-y tl.f; I)i-i--n-ar>' IV-ari It ?liall aUo 
li" t\ii: ihity 'A t\if a^'i^'ant i'. kfp n-'iymh <.f all oper«- 
tioni. 

S. No juirwin sliall rfi-ivc frf* <]fnta1 services with- 
tiiii llie f^ii'i'jrwrmftnt of tlip A a '«■•(■ i a t*^! fliarilk-s, 

fl. If anv ofw^rator is imal.lo to \w prfseni on his 
tiy\ttj'\n\fA Any, it pliall U- lii(* duty to provide a Piibsti- 
tiit/!; tlif? naiil opf-rator sliall lie rrsponsiible for the 
«|i(M;jiranrc of thp milo'liliite. 

TIic jiiiticiit'i an' rrvfivcil tliroiipli the Associated Charities 
from llie piihlin jvhiMtls and llie p<;iieral piddic. The teachers of 
the piihlin o^hooln arc provided with blanks to be filled out by 
them. The form of the blank is w follows : 
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READING FREE DENTAL DISPENSARY. 

APPLICATION FOR FREE DENTAL SERVICE. 
To be approved by 
« AeaociATED Charities. ri39 Fbanklin Street. 

llmiRe: !i to 12 a. m., 2 to 5 p. m. 

Suturdn; nttcmoonH excepted. 

Dental DiapENSABV, 114 S- Sixth Stueft 

IIovRS: 1.30 TO 5 p. u. 

Snturds;* excepted. 



Name of Parents 

OtH'upatlon nr Pnrc-iitii . 

Name of Twifher 

Name of Prlnclpnl 



NOTB. — Addltlonnl iipplicitloD blanks can be procured at the offlce of Aaaoclatcd 
Charities. 

The dispensary employs a competent woman assistant, who 
makes appointments with patients, records all operations and 
sterilizes all iiistnLuicnts; a sort of rhnrgce d'affairen. Where 
twenty-five different men operate in rotation it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have some one person constantly in attendance. 

The dispensary has been in operation for about seven months, 
and like all new work it has taken some time to become well 
known. The snniiiicr montli^ were not productive of a great 
demand for free dental service because the schools were closed. 
However, taking everything into consideration the dispensary is 
a siicceas, and we hope to make a fine annual report by January 
1, 1911, We are doing everything we can to bring to the notice 
of our public school teachers the mental and physical improvement 
which may l)e Iironght about tlin>Hgh proper care of children'ii 
teeth, with this end in view E. C. Kirk, D.D.S., Sc.D., Dean 
of the Dental Department of the University of Pennsylvania, lec- 
tured at a teachers' institute in Reading, October 30, 1909, on 
"The Dental Disabilities of Sflio->l Children".* 

The patients who received treatment during the brief exist- 
ence of the dispensary, have been for the most part of a slightly 
higher grade than we hoped to reach. The very poorest class 
must first be taught the value of saving their teeth, and this will 
require time. However, we realize that a dental charity must be 
carried out on a higher plane than a soup hoiise. llanv parents 
earn enough to keep their children supplied with simple food and 
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clothing, but no more ; to pay for dental service is entirely out of 
the quesrion. So far ive have worked mostly for this elaaa, but we 
hope to reach the poorer classes later. We have also done a great 
deal for children from orphanages. If the patient does not possess 
a looth brush and cannot afford lo hity one, the dispensary furnishes 
one together Avith tfH>th paste or jmwder, and the proper instruc- 
tions for their use. This movement is both educational and char- 
itable. 

Dental inspection in the Reading Public Schools will begin 
with the September session in 1!H0, jTOsaibly sooner. The members 
of the Reading Dental Society have volunteered to make an exam- 
ination of the eight grades of the )iuli1ic school of the city, nnm- 
Ixring 10,000 pupils. All these inflnences must bring pressure to 
bear in the direction of better teeth, hygienic mouths, and perfect 
health. 

In closing this article I wish to make an appeal to all educa- 
tional authorities, to interest themselves in this great work. Don't 
wait for tlie dentists to begin the work for you. Dentists are slow 
to come forward in some localities, and a little urging on your 
part may he productive nf a va^t ainnunl of good. The public 
school system is intended to develop a child's mind and body. 
This cannot be accomplished as long as the child's capabilities are 
constantly or intermittently reduced by some physical infirmity, 
and decayed teeth are very often the causes of grave physical or 
mental defects. Therefore it behooves all who claim to be edu- 
cators or caretakers of the human economy to reduce every active 
cause of deficiency in the individual to a uiinimum. Co-operation 
is the keynote of this, as of every other important movement for 
social iMitteruient. 
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PROMOTION, RETARDATION, AND ELIMINATION. 
By Edwaed L. Thobndike, Ph.D., 

Teachfrt Collect, Columbia Umveriiti/. 

II. 

Promotion and the Course of Study. 

It is desirable that the course of study should be stated in 
terms of objective achievement grade by grade, so that teachers 
may know what their pupils are supposed to accomplish.^ It 
would be desirable also to have this series of stages of achievement 
correspond to equal time-units for the average, or better, the modal 
child, i. e. to have eacli grade in succession represent what would 
be a year's or half year's work for him if all the children stayed 
to complete the course, or if elimination were random with respect 
to school aliilitv.^ As things are, it is desirable to have each 
grade represent a year's or a half yeiir's work for the modal child 
who enters that grade. There is no demonstrable tendency in 
the city schools as a group to depart from the second standard, 
pxoept in the first praile. Individual cities, of course, may seem 
to be acting unwisely in making ostensibly equal grades really 
very une<iuai. ISofore passing judgment on any city, however, its 
practice over several years must be studied and all the circum- 
stances determining its policy must be considered. The apparent 
departure of making grade eight too short as compared with grades 
three to seven, may be entirely due to the greater elimination dur- 
ing tile year in prnde eight of those who, if they stayed, would fail 
of promotion. The same fact must be considered in connection 
with the apparent shortness of the third and fourth years of the 
high school, although in this case there is perhaps a real error in 
making the first year of the high school too hard in comparison 
with the last two. 

The first grade is probably longer for those who enter it 
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than later grades are for those who enter them, although of course 
not nearly so much longer as it seems. The best practical solu- 
tion may be, not to lessen its work, but to add an easier prepara- 
tory grade and admit to the first grade only the pupils who are 
ready for it — those who can reach the standard of the modal 
pupil in the normal time. 

Promotion and Retardation. 

llctardiition is coinnioiily taken to nii-'n the fiict that a pupil 
is in a lower grade than he would be if he had begun school at 
the usual age and had progressed one grade each year. This 
raises certain difficulties in making allowance for systems which 
give seven or nine grades to the work usually done in eight, and 
lacks the objectivity and uniformity which would be gained if 
we could establish certain definite amounts of achievement in 
terms of knowledge, power, skill, etc., to be expected at each age, 
and could use "ret-ardiition" for llie degree of inferiority of & 
child to the amount of achievement to be expected at his age. But 
until such standards of school progress are available, and until 
children are measured by them, we may profitably use the cus- 
tomary definition of retardation. 

Accepting this definition of retardation, our figures su^^st 
two facts not hitherto sufficiently emphasized. There is no sup- 
port whatever in fact for the doctrine that the retarding force is 
greater in the early than in the later grades (grade one being left 
out of the question)- Imlci'il, Ihe mmr pii/ill will commonly 
spend a considerably longer time in grades six, seven, and eight 
than in grades two, three, and four. Certain pupils are not re- 
tarded in grades six, seven, and eight for the sole reason that they 
are not there to be retarded, — they have been eliminated. If all 
pupils stayed in school until twenty, and the present standards of 
proinoiion were iiiainlaiiictl, rctjinlalidii wouM lie measurably 
grciiler in grades six, «■ vcn, and eight, than In grades two, three, 
and four. 

In these facts of promotion and failnre there is no support 
whatever for the doctrine that retardation by non-promotion at the 
end of the year is an injustice to the pupil retarded. As a matter 
of fact, there is probably far more injustice done to the gifted 
ore-seventh who nre n()t promoted "Vioulilv," i. e. allowed to com- 
plete a grade in less than a year, than is done to the one-seventh 
who fail of promotion in one year. Systems of promotion need 
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to be fitted to individual differences in capacity, to be made more 
■flexible, rather than to lie made eauu'r for those who now fail. It 
ifl of course true that teachers may cxap^rate the importance of 
satisfactory achievement in one grade as a prerequisite for success 
in the following grade, that they may exaggerate the bad effects 
upon the zeal of a school from treating competent and incompetent 
pupils alike in promotion, and that they may even be stupidly 
unjust in a few cases. But with rare exceptions, teachers refuse 
promotion to a pupil only because they honestly think he is not fit 
to do the work of the next grade, and that it is for the common 
good not to let him attempt it; and in a majority of cases they are 
right. Sprcial industrial and trade Pt-bools in which pupils who 
make slow progress in the typical elementary schools could be given 
a trial at another sort i f education, wonid lie more to the advantage 
of the eleven year old pupils now found in the third grade, the 
twelve year olds in the finirth, and the thirtren year olds in the . 
fifth grade, than such a relaxation of standards in the typical 
school as would allow the less scholarly children to progress in it 
at the speed now expected of the modal child. 

Promotion and Elimination. 

The estimates of elimination by grades, reported by the 
author in "The Kliniinalion of Pupils fn)m School," have been 
attacked on the groimd that the percentages of "hold-ovor" or 
repeating pupils are far lai^r in the earlier grades than in the 
later, and that adequate correction was not made for this fact, I 
have elsewhere shown that I did make this correction, and now 
shall show that my correction was adequate. 

We can esliniale the niiiid)er of pupils who continue to any 
given grade in two ways. \Miat these are will be clearer, if we 
take first an arbitrarily simple case and analyze it. Suppose first 
that for thirty years or so the population of a community is sta- 
tionary, that no ones dies licfore twenty-five, that there is no immi- 
gration or emigration, that one hundred pupils begin acho<d each 
year, that every one stays in school until the end of the high 
school, and that every one logins at the beginning and spends jnst 
one year in each grade. Then the numlier of pupils iu each grade 
will he one hundred. Suppose that in each grade all of those 
entering it spend just twi> years; the number in each grade will 
he two hundn-d, or twice as l"rge as the uum'KT beginninir school 
in one year. Suppose that in each grade 84 per cent of those 
entering it stay just one year, and 16 per cent jnst two years. 
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If retardation is equal in all grades, then, as we have seen, 
the numbers in the grades at the beginning of the year give ua by 
their differences the elimination (disregarding growth of popula- 
tion, etc). If it 13 unequal, we must correct for it. We have 
shown that it is approximately equal from the second grade to the 
third year of the high school inclusive, in the sense that in any 
June the proportion of pupils destined, if they stay in school, to 
n^p(-at tlio grade, ia for lhe*e grades in order .1225, .14, .1475, .Hi, 
.14^5, .15, .1-25, .21, .20, .16, .05. But it is likely that those so 
destined will leave school before the uest year's enrolment reeonl 
is taken, more often than will those who did not fail; and it ia 
likely that this excess elimination of those who fail will be greater 
in the higher grades than in the lower. 

This implies the possible need of ft second correction, for the 
excess elimination of non-promoted over promoted pupils, and fiir 
the increase in this excess as we pass to later and later years. The 
data of table V, taken in conjunction with the percentages failing 
of promotion, allow an impartial though not precise estimate to be 
made. 
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In TeasoDing from these facts we must consider first that 
Springfield and WiUiamsport are cities which from grade seven 
to the last grammar grade have very much lower percentages of 
non-promotions than do cities in general, and that consequently 
these bare percentages of repeaters make the retention of pupils 
who fail in any given year seem lower than it would be in cities 
in general. What we should use is not the relative frequency in 
the different grades of pupils repeating the grade, but the relative 
value in the difftrent grades of the ratio of pupils repeating, to 
the pupils failing of promotion. These facts are given in table VI. 

TABLE VI. 



A TEAK IN THE SAUB aOADE. 

SprincfieM WiUicmnfirt 

1907 mnTlSOS 1907 knd 1908 



in m 

2 n 47 

3 n 18 

4 H O 

These statistics are somewhat mystorioua if taken at their 
face value. In Springfield, the pupils in tlie early grades seem 
to repeat a grade althouf^ promoted from it; in WiUiamsport, 
even in grades one, two, and three, over one-fourth of the pupils 
failing of promotion seem to be eliminated from scliool; and in 
Kansas City, by any rational estimate whatever of June enrol- 
ments, there still results the appearance of a large number of 
pupils in grades two to six (next to the last grammar) inclusive, 
who spend over a year in a grade without being recorded as having 
failed <)f j>n>nioti<ni in itP Obviously we need to know jnst how 
the figures were computed in the SHperintendcnts' offices before 
we can interpret them. 

One fiK't is certain, — pupils wlio fail of promotion even as late 
as the third year of the high school do remain in school and make 
the grade's enrolment larger than the nnml>cr l>eginning it in one 
year. The following statements are probably also true. In Wil- 
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liamsport the Hkdihood nf a "failure" beooming a "repeater" the 
following year is as great in the last three grades as in the first 
three (see table V'l). In Springfield one-tenth of the failures iu 
grade five seem to be eliminated before the next year's enrolment 
ie counted, one-third of those in grade six, nearly three-fifths of 
those in grades seven and eight, and two-fifths, one-half, and four- 
fifths, for the first, second, and third years respectively of the high 
school. In Galcsliurg those who fail in grades six, seven, and eight, 
must continue in school nearly if not quite as often and as long 
as those who do not fail ; otherwise there could not be so many 
pupils re|>eating these grades. Kansas ('ity occupies a position 
with respect to the elimination of failures in late grades between 
Springfield and Williamsport. 

On the whole I estimate that of pupils failing of promotion 
in the last grammar grade about one-third are eliminated before 
the next year's enrolment is counted ; of pupils failing in the next 
to the last grammar grade, about one-fourth ; of pupils in the sixth 
grade, about one-fifth \ and of pupils in the fifth grade about one- 
sixth. If these estimates are fair, the failures in grades six, seven, 
and eight continue to the following year at least eight-tenths as 
often as those promoted. At all events, Mr. Ayres is certainly 
wrong in supposing that only "a few — a very few— pupils get to 
the seventh or eighth grade, fail of promotion, and re|M!at llie work 
of the grade."* In Galesburg alwut half of the last grammar 
grade is made up of such repeaters, and in Kansas City about one- 
eighth. In Springfield alxiut half of those failing repeat the 
grade, and in Williamsport four-fifths. 

I shall now show that Ayrea' method of ealiinating oliuiina- 
tion by comparing the number beginning school in one year with 
the numlx^r continuing to the later grades, if properly applied, 
gives substantially the same estimates of elimination as those in 
"The Elimination of Pupils from School". 

Consider first the following facts : — of the pupils enrolled in 
June in grades two, three, four, and five, 12. S per cent, 1+ per 
cent, 14,8 per cent, and 16 per cent respectively fail of promotion ; 
97,7 per cent, R6 per cent, 85.2 per cent, and S4 ])er cent respec- 
tively are promoted, 

Call the number of pupils at the beginning of one year in 
grades two, three, four, and five. Pop. 2, Pop, 3, Pop. 4, and Pop. 5, 
respectively. 
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numbers of pupils iK'^iiiiiiiif; tliose gradcrt in one _vear should, if 
there is no elimination, be each 1.00 A, Ayres* ratios for Pop. 3, 
Pop. 4, and Pop. 5 to A of 1.28, 1.20, and 1.06, are therefore too 
high, and unless e3, e4, and e5 are positive quantities, the ratios 
are also in wrong proportions to one another. To be correct they 
must give results for b3/Pop. 3, l>4/Pop. 4, and b5/Pop. 5, as 
.064, .938, and .930, if account is kept of increase of population 
and death ; or if account is kept of these two factors otherwise, as 
Avtm' says is diinc liy him. llicy nnis't give results suTiiminp to 
approximately 3.00 and in a progression paralleling .964, .939, 
and .920. His 1.28, 1.20, and 1.06 are incorrect in all being too 
lai^ and in decreasing relatively too rapidly. 

Consider now what results if, first, we divide Ayres' 1.29, 
1.28, 1.20, and 1.06 all by 1.13; that is, assume that he overes- 
timates the ratios i>i grade |>opnlations to number of pupils begin- 
ning willful ill (itic yc;ir, liv 1-'! per i-cut, m) tliat the tru« ratios are 
1.14, 1,13, 1.06, and .94 ; and if, secondly, we assume also that the 
figures fijr e3, e4, imd e.l wliich I gave in "The Kliniinatioii of 
Pupils fr.>m School" are corrii-t ((3 ^- .03 A, c4:i^.07 A, and 
d5 = .09 A). We then have 

Po|i. 3 = (S7.7 X 1.14 .\l -I- (14 X 11^ A) —.03 A 
Pkji. 4 = (Sll X l.tS Ai + (14.7 X l.Ot! Al — .07 A 
l-oii. 5 = (8.-).2 X 1.0<i A) 1- (U: X .'.n A) —.(ID A 

These e(]nntii)ns result in 1.13, I.OO, iiud .!)('., in other worils thoy 
arc <-l<,.sclv api>r..ximatcd bv the 1.13. 1.06. aiid .94 of our bv- 
|...lhe«i^. If we iis.nuie lluit prm-tieiilly all of e3 and e4 (s:.y iiine- 
tenths) failed the previous year, and that of e.''> two-thirds failed 
111.- previous year, the above ei|na'ions iiive for 1.3 + lliose who 
would .■ouiil in b3 hrid ihey not been eliminated, for 4b + ibosc 
who would Count in b4 had they not lieen eliminated, and for b.'> 
+ tho^e who would .'onnt in b:. had they not Iw-eii cliniinaK-d, 1.00 
A. .97 A, and .93 A res]iectively ; that is. there ii a eiose approxima- 
tion to the pro])er relations of the numlM?rs l>pginning grades three, 
four, and five in one year, one to another. The approximation 
will be still closer if we auppoi^; that smaller percwitages of those 
eliminated had failed the pnvious year. 

Hie fact is that Ayres' figures for grades three, four, and five 
can be derived from the known facts of retardation only by sup- 
posing the elimination in fri-ad<'s two, three, and four to be almost 
exactly as I estimated it in "The Kliniination of Pupils from 
Schools", and by decreasing by 13 percent his estimate of the ratios 
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years. It appears, therefore, that Ayrea' method for estimating 
elimination, if used without error and as for the year 1900, would 
give results in full agreement with those stated in "The Elimina- 
tion of PiijTils from Sdiuol", ll ia certain that Ayrcs' estimates 
of elimination are too low, because of his astonishing error in 
assuming that all of the non-promoted children in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades leave school before the next year's 
enrolment is counted, — unless, of course, he has made some error 
of equal amount in the opposite direction. 
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THE RESTORATIOX OF CIIILDKEN OF THE SLUMS. 

Uy LlOIiTMEB WlTMKB, PlI.D. 

The finished prochict of slum life has lieeii many times de- 
scrihoJ, Emaciated, iieiiraittk'ilic, ill nourished, |)i?rhai»s tuber- 
culous, and eertfliuly aHiictcd with many physical ailments, the 
adult man or wuuian of this adverse environmeut can rarely do 
a day's work for a day's wage. Fnalile to maintain a satisfactory 
standard of livinji, the victim sinks det-per into tlic ahyss. 

One does nol e-X])eet fifp" to gniw from thiwllc!', and the slum 
eliild seems naturally destined hy the fori-e of liere<Hty to grow 
into an inefficient adult. There are many reasons, however, for 
repudiating this helief in the |M)tency of heredity. The different 
races of men are not aeparate<l from one another as are tlie fig 
tree and the liiistle. The ditfcreut sin-ial clas-ics of tlie white racea 
constitute more nearly a single human family. Mialerji resean*li, 
sneh as the parliamentary investigation into the physical deteri- 
oration of the English [H-opIe, indicates tiiat llie <Ipgeneracy which 
is symptomatica! ly asstKdated with slum life, is to a great extent 
acquired by each generation and not iidierited from the preced- 
ing. The inefficient product of the slum is the result of the treat- 
ment nveivinl during infancy and ehildlioiMl.j Children of the 
rich, of the nWHlerately well-to-do, and of the poor are, as it were, 
representatives of the same s|)eeiea of plant growing under diverse 
influences of soil, sunshine, air and moisture. You would 
dcmhtless consider it dangerous for your own child to spend a 
single night in a typical home of the slum. Children honi into 
slum life, of slum parents, apparently do not differ very greatly 
from your own. A few of them, hut only a few, are strong 
enough to fight their way out of their environment into better 
wm<lilions, and even these beiir p<'rmBnently the scars of the 
battle. / Alrtny succund) quickly to the unfavorable conditions. 
The majority are irretrievably danuiged in early life and their 
physical, mental and moral development is more or less seriously 
returded. ■■ Shall we shut onr eyis in onler not to see that grinding 
]>overty fs shiwly executing a death seutence \ipon many of these 
children, a sentence which is only the more cruel l>ecause it takes 
30 manv vears to be finally carried out ? 
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Ignorance and procouceived opinions only too frequently 
act as a bar to social and inteHecttial prufjrcio. They affect judges 
upon the bench, medical experts, acliool authorities, charitable 
organizations, and are reflected in legislation. A case in point is | 
the common belief that the children of inotticipnt or criminal 
parents inherit an ineradicablf tendency to inefficiency or crime. 
Another is the aeutimental bi'lief in the valne of the family 
as a social unit which hlind.^ many people to the inadequacy 
and evil inflnenee of particular homes. We should not lightly 
pive the name of "home" to every domicile where parents and 
.children are living together. Granted lliat the right kind of 
father and mother and the right kind of home exert an influence 
upon the child intellect ually and morallv which no other agency 
can ever satisfactorily reprwlncc, at tlie same time it is only fair 
to recognize that there are many homes from which children must 
l)e permanently rescued if they are to liecome in adult life the , 
centers nf satisfactory hiune life for their o«^l children. Homes 
which are in no smse worthy of the name, rear children who in 
turn are incapable of eslnblishin^ lionies for themselves. The 
single sooial problem i)resented by one family is thus multiplied 
by four or five'in the next generation. From the standpoint of 
science, cliildren who are rntm'dtd in .physical, mental, and moral _ 
development as a result of envinnimcnta! conditions, are nnneces- 
aarily retarded. ■ If we |>ermit this retardation to jiersist, it means 
permanently ai-rcsted de\'eiojmient and digcncracy. If, as many 
l>elieve, acqnire<l degeneracy exceeds in amount inherited degen- 
eracy, then temi)orary help which leaves the child still at the mercy ' 
of his environment does little to solve the problem. In many cases 
it succeeds <mly in enahltug children to snnjve, propagate their 
kind, and thus reproduce the social prohlcni four or five fold. ^ 

It is only throngli a (xTaistent effort to restore defective 
children of the slums to nonnal physical and mental condition 
that we may expect to throw light upon the causes which are pro- 
' dncing degeneracy. My object in reporting the cases of two 
children for whom the Psychological Clinic has undertaken this 
work of restoration, is fo contribute to a U'ttcr understanding of the 
social problem. Primarily our aim is to discover menial and 
moral defects and to treat the child in such a way that these defects i 
may bo overcome or rendered harmless through the development 
of other mental and moral traits. In endeavoring to do this we 
must necessarily take cognizance of certain canses, which are 
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at the rcKjt of the evil. Among these causes are the physical 
defects constitiUiiig the soil in which mental defect and retar- 
dation frequently develop, and for the treatment of siich physical 
I conditions the Psycliolpgical Clinic sends these children to the 
proper medical expLrta. j Bolh the physical and the mental 
defects aro also directly the result of environment_al conditions. 
Through its social service department the Psychological Clinic 
takes into consideration the entire social life of the child. To some 
extent we may suggest social treatment, hut for the most part we 
must rely upon the many organized charities for the care of the 
physical and social condition of the poor. The kind of treatment 
/ whicli is required in these cases cannot be adequately carried out hy- 
i any one agency. It is necessary tliat the Psychological Clinic should 
be adequately equipped to carry on its own work, and it is equally 
necessary tliat many-other agencies should he contributing their 
share to the troatint^nt which the case demands. 

In llie treatment of a defective child of the slums physical 
defects must ho cured if poss^ihle. If deterioration has processed 
9o far that cun' is out of the question, the condition of the child 
may he at least ameliorated. Adenoids are removed easily enough : 
deafness resulting from adenoids requires prolonged treatment 
which may niver succeed in making the cliild's hearing normal. 
The results of an insufficient nntrition of long standing can rarely 
l>e cured, llonths or years may he required to bring the child 
into satisfactory condition for mental progress. That society is 
beginning to appreciate tlie value of undertaking treatment of long 
duration for the cure of certain diseastis is evidenced by the social 
and medical battle for the treatment and cure of tuberculosis. 
\ Mental and moral defects, whether developed upon the basis of 
physical defects or due to neglect of training, may be expected to 
occupy a longer time than physical defects for their treatment and 
curcT] 

A second stage in the treatment of any defect is the after-cure. 
In many cases it is a waste of effort to remove a child's adenoids and 
allow him to return immediately to the same conditions under which 
the adenoids developed. Mental and moral defects may yield to 
treatment in a suitable environment, only to reappear at once in 
the old environment. A child may be considered cured by tha 
Psychological Clinic, and its cure may be attested by its response 
to intellectual and moral training in the Hospital School, and yet 
it can not be expected to stay cured if it returns too soon to the 
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old conditions. If the work of the Psychological Clinic is to be 
really effective, some provision must therefore be made for a more 
or less prolonged after-treatment, which may be carried out in 
suitable homes provided by agencies for the care of children. 

The homes of many children are of such a character that no 
child living in them could be free for any length of time from 
physical and mental defects. Unless these homes are in some 
way reconstructed, the children can not be returned to them without 



AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 



risking a recurrence of the earlier conditions. Social work upon 
the home is essential if these children are to be permanently hel[>ed, 
and if child degeneracy is to be reduced to a minimum. The neces- 
sity of having homes of a satisfactory social and economic level 
for the prot^'ction of children and for the successful combat against 
race degeneracy, should add renewed energy to those agencies whose 
province is the care of the home life of the poor. 
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A strikiug illustration of the conditions which produce the 
type o£ child who is brotight to the Psychological Clinic is shown by 
the little girl whose Hkpneas apiienrs on the preceding page. She 
ia the daughter of a ragjticker, the flower of a flock of seven chil- 
dren, of whom two have died, one 83 the result of accident, and 
one from pneumonia. Of the remaining children, the oldest boy 
is a low-grade imbecile and the sccoml boy ia a frail looking child 
who is not getting nn well in school. The social worker who visited 
the home and the schoiii for the Psyeh<»](^ical Clinic found this boy 
one of a lat^p group of (U'si>erately [Kwr foreigners, who were being 
taught in a ro>mi entirely without ventilation. Of the younger 
children, one is apparently in very iKH>r physical condition, and is 
said to Ik' affiietc<l with tulwrculusis, A l>ahv has been for 
some time in the hosi>ital, where lie was treated with thyroid extract 
for crttini^m. In addition to insufficient nutrition and lack of 
■ care, the result of the ini|)overisliod home, there is some marked 
cause of degeneracy in the family, i>ossibly syphilis, which has 
affected at hast two of the children. 

When this little girl c^inie with her elder brother on Xovember 
20th to the Psycliologlcal Clinic, her apj)carance was very different 
from that presented in tlic j)ielure. Tiic mother had brought the 
boy because ()f feebleiiiindeihiess. The little girl a(^-om|>anied her 
mother Ix-cause she could nut Im' left at home, \ was attracted by 
the bright face and gooil looks of this child, which were all the 
more striking liecause of their wetting of ill health and physical 
degeneracy. In S])ite of dirt and inadequate clothing (on a cold, 
rainy day, the child came wilh leaky shoes and no overshoes) she 
8eeme<l to be of normal mentality and attractive apju-arance, a child 
of whom any mother might W proud, Ilcr teeth were lu a serious 
condition; she was afllicled with pediculosis; she had a bad cough 
which suggested tuberculosis, and tlie nasopharynx was obstructed 
with adenoids and enlarged tonsils. She apjwared, however, to be 
^mentally normal and therefore not exactly a case for the Psycholog- 
ical Clinic, but we un(Iert<H>k her .treatment l>e('ause her condition 
was a critical one where further mental development miglit be 
retarded. 

This child, who came front a neighboring city, was cared for 
during a period i>f two months under the supervision of the Psycho- 
logical Clinic, iliss Kolm, who was then SujierinteHdent of the 
Industrial Home for Jewish Girls, took charge of her. She was 
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taken for regular treatment to the dental clinic of the University 
of Pennsylvania, where she was examined by Dr. Kirk, who 
reported lier mouth to be in an extremely unsanitary condition. 
To quote from his letter : 

"She is just at that stage when her dentures are (hanging from 
the decidnons to the permanent set, which is a critical period even 
under normal conditions ; bnt added to the extreme probabilities of 
ner\-ous stress ordinarily incident to this denlitional crisis, lier 
alveolar lK>rders arp infected and in a state i>f more or less active 
inflammation. Khe is nn<]oubtodly swallowing large quantities of 
pus germs and other toxic snl>stances arising fmin bacterial action 
in her mouth. 

"Ilcr jwivers of mastication are extremely limited, not only 
by reason of the damage to her masticating mechanism from 
caries, hnt mastication is necessarily painfnl to her by reason of 
the inflamed and infected condition of liergnnis. 

"I would cjiH your attention to the malformation of the hard 
structures ot iKitli licr Hp|>«'r and lower incisor teeth, and of a 
portion of the crowns of her first permanent molars above and 
below. The condition of these teeth indicates that during their 
fonnative ]H'rii>d llic child has Iteen subjected to some general 
inflammatory disturbance, which has arresteil for a time the normal 
development of the leeth under consideration." 

ITndtT the directi<)n of Dr. Ludlnni she was placed on anti- 
syphilitic treatment, and following Dr. Butler's diagnosis of 
adenoids she was taken to tlio Woman's Hospital and operated on 
for adenoids and timails. Clothing was obtained for her through 
Miss Kohn, and her improved ap|«!arBnce made it possible to take 
the phott^aph in the Psychological Laltoratory which is rcpro- 
dnce<t on the preceding page. 

Despite the great improvement shown after two months of 
treatment, |>hysieal deterioration had already set in, and at seven 
years it was already too late to free this child entirely from the 
degenerating effects of her environment. If this little girl could 
be kept for six months or a year in a favorable environment, 
and subjected to aatisfactori' educational influences, it might l)e 
possible to arrest tlie pri)gress of physical degeneracy and to over- 
come the mental and moral retardation. While under Miss Kohn's 
care she manifesteil the persistence of the infantile instinct of 
appropriation, taking things which did not belong to her, without 
any regard for the rights of others. Little impression could be 
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made upon her during this brief period, attention being chieflj 
directed to the improvement of her physical condition. If there 
had been at my disposal the necessary funds for her board and 
training, I should have kept her in the Hospital School for a period 
of time under observation and training. Her failure to recognize 
the property rights of others is nothine more than an evidence of the\ 
lack of moral training. I do not believe in the existence of crim- 
inal instincts, and the fact that this child is unable to distinguish 
between right and wrong with resjiect to property is in ray opinion 
no evidence that she is at this time a moral degenerate. Instincts 
which are perfectly normal in the young child arc sometimes out- 
grown by the natural process of devclopiiienl. Sometimes they are 
inhibited by the development of other instincts, and sometimes 
they are subjected to control throiigli the right sort of training. 
Just as a child's second teeth can not be expected to be normal and 
sound unless the child is in fairly good health at the time when 
the teeth naturally appear, so we cannot expect a child to pass 
through the several stages of development, acquiring one trait of 
character after another, unliss the child has an opportunity to 
develop normally, both physically and mentally. 

Traits of chantcter develop at diverse perio<ls in a child's life, 
and are a natural process of growth. Just as stone's, weeds, drought, 
or vermin will maim the plant, so that the buds it brings forth are 
stunted, woruMaten, doomed to dccity before maturity, so the lack 
of good food, light, air, and happiness may delay the appearance 
of instinctive traits of character until the child, like the bud, is 
stunted, weak, inefficient, perhaps imWile. The second case 
which I shall report is a striking illustration of the effect of 
environmental conditions ni>on' the development of mental and 
moral character. 

Fannie is the offspring of Russian Jewish parents, who with 
their seven children were crowded into two small rooms. The 
living-room had one window, and contained a table, a few chairs, 
a stove, a lounge, dirty clothes piled in one corner, a harking cur 
and many flics. The table was covered with a piece of black oil- 
cloth, and on this were usually to be found pieces of brown bread 
and glasses of tea. No meals were prepared and the family never 
sat down to table. Their diet consisted chiefly of broad, tea, and 
sometimes fish. The bread was always on the table for the flies 
to crawl over and the children to cat when their hunger drove them 
to it. The front of the house looked out on a board fence which 
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divided a double alley. In the rear was a small back yard. One 
hydrant at the entrance sufficed for the different families. There 
was underground drainage, but an offensive odor came from the 
closets. This was the soil in which Fannie had struggled to grow 
for eight years. When the school nurse visited the house Fannie \ 
sat crouched in a comer, her eyes sullen and dead, her mouth hang- l 
ing open, her skin showing her poorly nourished condition. Her ^ 
eyes were crossed, her teeth irregular, the whole face devoid of life 
or interest. 

Fannie bad been two years in the first grade of a Philadelphia 
school and had made in that time so little prioress that there 
was no possibility of promoting her to the next grade at tlie end 
of the school year. During the first year her attendance had been 
somewhat irregular, but despite the regular attendance of the 
second j'ear she liad profited little, and had come to be overlooked, 
because she was thought to be too feeble-minded to progress in a 
school for normal children, 

AVhen brought to the Psychological Clinic by a scliool nurse 
of the district, she was wearing glassrs prescribed liy the school 
physician, hut she was still noticeably cross-eyed. Her speech was 
80 defective tliat it was practically impossible to understand any- 
thing she said. She appeared extremely dull, sullen and stubborn. 
I discovered, however, that she was quite deaf and questions of 
a very simple character, which she ajtpearcd too stubborn to answer, 
would bring forth a reply, if repeated in a very loud tone of voice. 
Despite these physical handicaps, her most serious defects in my 
opinion were temperamental and lay in the emotional rather tlian i 
, the inlcUcctual field. She did not seem to understand affection, ( 
showed at first no curiosity, no vanity, no generosity, no spirit of 1 
helpfulness, no domestic traits or interest in the house, and verj' I 
little fondness for a doll. I believe that curiosity, vanity, energy, 
good-will, affection, self-respect, domestic and maternal instincts 
are very important elements in the training of a child. Stubborn- 
ness, lethargy, and indifference are the weeds which choke these 
healthy emotional growths, and until removed they preclude all 
possibility of advance. 

First Fannie was sent to a hospital where she was operated 
on for adenoids and enlarged tonsils. 

Two weeks after the operation I saw her again. Even in 
that short time the child's appearance had altered for the better. 
She looked stronger and her skin gave evidence of her improved 
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ahe was taught to sew and began to take an interest in the personal 
care of her clothing. In time her curiosity awoke and she began 
to show a child's usual inquiaitiveness. 

The operation for adenoids had been followed by a marked 
improvement, but during the first summer the child's nose a^in 
filled up. Her deafness seemed to increase, periods of stupor 
appeared, and finally her attention could not be held for school 
work at all. Her breathing showed increased obstruction and the 
moutB was again held widely open. These unfavorable conditions 
were all removed through a second operation. The obstructed 
breathing did not disappear more rapidly than did the obstructed 
intellectual and emotional processes. The operation made her again 
a fairly bright child. A period of more rapid improvement in all 
her work followptt, the child laughing and talking more and seem- 
ing anxious to assist with the work. 

The defective hearing dne to the disease of the middle ear, 
the result of the adenoids, was a severe handicap. In spite of this, 
during the second year, while living under my care with a private 
family, she made satisfactory j>rogress in tlie public school. When 
Fannie first came to us we failed to appreciate how little she under- 
stood of what was said to her. Six months afterwards, we discov- 
ered she had not the faintest cmccption of the English word "bird". 
When told aliout ('bristmas and Santa Clans, she asked, "Will 
to-morrow he Santa Clans ?" 

Articulation exercises enabled Fannie to express herself so 
that she could be understood. They also improved her hearing very 
greatly, and this in turn made her articulation more nearly perfect. 
The mental discipline to which she was subjected cultivated and 
steadied her powers of attention. But if I were asked to state 
what had been most essential for this child's development, I believe 
I should say good food, a hygienic environment and a measure of 
happiness. 

• Certainly all of this child's defects flowed directly from the 
impoverished condition of her family. An older sister, sixteen 
years of age, presented a striking picture of physical degeneracy. 
She had left school at thirteen, when in the fourth grade, to go to 
work in a factory. About the time Fannie came to the Hospital 
School, the older sister was thrown out of work, for what reason I 
do not know, but six months later she was physically unfit for any 
kind of labor. For a year she was looked after by the medical dis- 
pensary of the University Hospital, whose social service d^art^ 
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meat demonstrated its usefulness by finding a temporary home for 
her in the country, after other treatment had failed. She was a 
pitiable looking specimen and medical opinion characterized this 
sixteen-year-old child as a chronic neurasthenic Iler life energies 
are practically exhausted. She is done for, and fit only for the 
scrap-heap. She is a physical degenerate, but there is no warrant 
for blaming this fact on inheritance, accident or disease, on the 
contrary there is every indication that it is due to poverty and 
neglect. When one looked beneath tlie unpleasant aspect of the older 
child, one saw a good looking girl with perfectly normal features, 
imdoubtedly possessed of normal intelligence- She and her younger 
sister Fannie entered life as little handicapped physically and 
mentally as any other normal children. There are two children 
younger than Fannie, who are yet to go through the mill, a girl 
aged two years, and one aged nine, who has already been taken to 
a dispensary by the school nurse to have her tonsils removed. If 
this were supplemented by a daily trip to a bakery and dairy, she 
might have a chance. Between Fannie and the sixteen-year-old 
sister, is a hoy of thirteen. Concerning him the older sifter saiil, 
"He gets on all right, he's never siclt, only had typhoid fever 
twice." He occasionally makes a little money for the family by 
selling papers. Another boy, aged fifteen, was rescued from his 
family by the Juvenile Aid Society and placed in a private home, 
but the opportunity for restoration offered him was of brief dura- 
tion. His mother appeared before the Juvenile Court and ,'snc- 
ceeded by the use of strenuous pleading in inducing (he judge to 
order the boy returned to her custody. His lalmr is now con- 
tributing to the incxjuie of the family. The mother states that 
she is willing to commit the entire care of Fannie to others until 
the girl is fourteen years old, when she will be taken home and 
put to work to contribute to their support. Last summer Miss 
Elliott, with whom I had placed Fannie for a year, having become 
much attached to her, was ready to take the child with her to her 
western home. She offered to adopt her but the mother's consent 
to this could not be obtained. I placed the matter in the hands of 
the Children's Aid Society, to see if a conrt order could not be 
obtained committing Fannie to Miss Elliott's care until she was 
twenty-one, but after consultation we deemed it hopeless to make 
this appeal to the court, because of the disinclination of judges to 
take any action resulting in breaking up so-called "family life". 
There can be no doubt that the mother of these children has some 
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no (ioiilit tliiit mIig liKikH iijioii licr rliildrcn as an invpstment on 
wlii(;h hIio Iiuh tlic right tu draw interest as won as the children are 
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able to work. She cannot be made to iiiKlerstaml that bor methods 
are proiluctivc of deterioration, and that if these children were 
given an op[)ortunity to regain a normal condition of mind and 
body, an<l were not forced to lalnir prematurf ly in an unfavorable 
environment,, they ivonid be letter ablf in the long rnn to contribnte 
toward the sustenance of the family. 

If onr history of Fannie's restoration shows the inadequacy 
of social service organizations and of the Jnvenile Court to cope 
with such difficulties, it also shows the unpreparedness of the public 
school system to provide the projier sort of training for children 
like Fannie. For a year and a half Fannie was a pnpil in the ; 
Newton School for tJirls, where she made fairly good progress. 
She succeeded in doing the work of the first grade, owing to the 
fact that Miss Urad-shaw tiH)k unusual interest in tlie child, and 
that she was one of the few childivn in tin- school re<]uinng 
8|)ecial attentitm. Her deafnes;* r^'enied to he her chief han<lieap, 
although in some directions Fannie is mentally alow and dull. 
Nat^urally, the instruction was in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
What Fannie needed was instrnction in manual work, especially 
in domestic science, which she cimld readily learn and for which 
she is tpmj)eraniental!y adajited. In another public scho<il where 
she was entered this fall, the chihl was cotisidere<l unfit for tlie 
normal grades, and the suggestion was madr' that she should be 
sent to an institution for feeble-minded children, l)ecause only in 
this way could she obtain suilable instruction. 'LFudoubtedly 
. Fannie in not a child who can \k- tan^^it in classes of fifty, the 
ordinary- snbjwts of Ibe school cnrrieuluni; but the cliihl docs not 
belong in an institution for feeble-minded <'hildn'n. and it. is a 
depressing eonunentary on the jndilic s<'hools of Philadelphia that 
the lack of provision for girls of this kind should make it nreessary 
to consider the possibility oi placing her In such an institution. 

The work of restoration with this child has l)een partly mental 
and partly physical. It has In en of long duration, and is not yet 
completed. It has iK-en accompanied by the expenditure of con- 
siderable money, and many agencies have taken part, as well as 
many private individuals, ll may nnl \k- undesirable to enumerate 
these agencies : — 
' The school nurse ; 

The school medical inspector ; 
_, The Psychological Clinic and Ilosjntal School of the Univer- 
'; sity of Pennsylvania ; 

[ The Polyclinic Hospital; 
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The Xose and Throat Clinic of the University of Peanayl- 

vaDia ; 
The Dental Dispensarv of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
Professional services of an oculist. Dr. Burton Chaooe ; 
Professional services of a nose and throat specialist. Dr. 

Ralph Butler; 
Professional sen-ices of Dr. S, D, Ludlum; 
Miss Elliott; 

The Newton Girls' School; 
The Children's Aid Society; 
The Juvenile Aid Society ; 

The social senice department of the Psychological Clinic ; 
Sliss Marion Kohn and the Industrial Home for Jewish Girls. 

Because the services of these various individuals and organi- 
zations were rendered without direct charge, nevertheless some one 
paid in time or money. The expense, however, can not be accu- 
rately estimated. In addition to these services Fannie has l>Gen 
supplied with clothing for the last two years and a half through 
the kindness of persona interested in her behalf by the Psycho- 
logical Clinic. Moreover, the cost of her board and training in the 
Ilo.spital School was contributed by private philanthropy. This 
alone amounted to several hundred dollars. I estimate the cfist 
of Fannie's restoration up to the present time to be in the neighbor- 
hood of from fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars. This expendi- 
ture has been made to n store a child to normal condition, to repair 
the damage done by the environment. The problem is not yet 
solved, for all this expenditure of effort and money will go for 
naught if Fannie is sent back to lier fonner environment. 

The problem calls for preventive social action. The con- 
servation rather than the restoration of the child is to be preferred 
as social work^to ki;'ep the cliild on its feet rather than to lift 
it up after it has be^n knocked down. To conserve the children 
of the next generation, however, we must bc^n by restoring their 
future parents, the children of this generation. We should offer 
tho slum parent something l)elter than a choice between race 
suicide and child murder. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

Sow Two Hundred ChSdrm Live and Learn. By Rudolph R Reeder, 
Ph.D., Superintendeut New York Orphan Aeylum. New York; 
Charities Publication Conunittee, 1909. 

The conventional pity which the term orphan chUd is apt to excite, 
a pity heightened through the ages by harrowing poems and Christmas 
stories, is rather thrown back on itself by the cheerful picture of two 
hundred orphans drawn for us by Dr. Beeder. In fact, after reading 
bis book we find ouTselves insensibly transferring our sympathy to those 
children whose parental handicap debars them from the wise training 
and pleasant pastimes of an up-to-date orphan asylum. 

The orj^nage in question has a beautiful country home at Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, where the children live in small groups or families, 
self-dependent in household work, in gardening and in various interests 
of the home. It is here that Dr. Reeder has carried on an educational 
experiment of great value, and has worked out some admirable theories 
as to Hm rearing of children. 

The first chapter deals with the importance of providing nourishing 
food, of having it well cooked, of varying it frequently, and of using the 
appetite incentive as an educational factor. For instance, we see the 
child cultivating his radish, lettuce, and onion beds, with the option of 
eating his crops, selling them, or giving them to his friend. Dr. Reedor 
speaks of one week when so few radishes were offered for sale that the 
orphanage raised the price, with good results. The orphanage supply 
store with its array of gastronomic delicacies offered the necessary 
incentive for earning pennies. 

After the food question comes exercise and environment. Dr.- 
Beeder dwells on the advantages of country life, the ideal environment 
for the growing child, and of the value of that side of his life called 
play. He tells of play-houses built by the children themselves, of skating 
in winter and swimming in summer, and of many pursuits and posses- 
sions which do away with the alleged barrenness of institution life. 

As a cure for dependency and lack of self-reliance, two of the 
dangers which threaten the institution child. Dr. Reeder recommends 
industrial training. The girls learn house-work, cooking, sevring, gar- 
dening; the boys raise chickens, vegetables, learn carpentering, etc. 
Work in each cottage is divided up among many apprentice bands. 

Dr. Reeder believes that hand work and head work should both have 
a place in the training of a child. But in order to have their life at the 
orphanage a real preparation for life in the world, the economic training 
is emphasized. The children are taught how to earn, save, spend, and 
give money. The wage-earning positions in the orphanage and the 
saving banks provide for the fii^t two. A certain proportion ot tit* 
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wages recamd mtiKt be spent on cktlxB. Theae porduaeB the AIM 
ntlier nukes slene, or with the brip of an older penon. The importaot 
thing is to give them a buying experience. Ead child crning a lidlnr 
or more s mmitb is required to ke^ an itemixed ex pe n se aeooont, and 
Bubmit it each month for inspection. One nf the most important aiga- 
menta in faror of economic training \% the proteclioa it affords the bor 
or girl, who, as Dr. Beeder shows, is oficn in danger of being expkMteid 
for mercenarr ends, or made to serre a number of yean without wages. 

Dr. Beeder belieres that an institution for dqcndent diildreg 
sbotild maintain its own school rather than send its wards to the fnbtie 
sdiools. He accDses the latter, with some justice, of being "bookish, 
■babvct, and oat of touch with the hum of modem life . . . the 
hand-me-down suit of twenty yean ago, not the tailor'niade suit that 
fits." In criticism of the usual public school curriculum, he says, '■Why 
shonldn't the boys and girls drop out of school as soon as allowed to! 
They want life and want it more abundamtly than tlwy find it in the 
schoolroom." In Dr. Boeder's plan, "the child plants the radish, ealti* 
vates it, pulls it. brings it to school, paints its picture and finally eats 
it." There yon have the maximum of education with the minimum of 
waste! 

Everything possible is used in the class-room, eren questions of 
interest arising in the complex life of the orphanage. The following; 
is an amusing example. "One of oar bones is wind-broken and has 
aome troable with his knees, bat be is a lar^, fine looking horw, and 
a free goer. A man in Dobbe Fen^ has offered us one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars cash for the borse. Shall we tell him the hone is 
unsound! After much discnasioD pro and con in general assembly, it is 
decided to Tot« on the question. The result: the girls all voted that 
we should tell the man the horse was broken-winded and slightly off on 
his l^B, cansing occasional veterinary bills; the boys all voted that we 
should accept the offer and let the buyer take bis chance on the deaL'' 
And yet there are people who believe that woman's entrance into politics 
would only lower the moral standard! 

In hia chapter on punishment Dr. Beeder shows that constant occu- 
pation for the child does away with the necessity of frequent puitish- 
menta. Two rods which can be used effectively in his opinion, are a 
qrstem of fines and deprivations. He believes in putting children on 
their honor wherever possible, and in trusting them that they ma; 
become worthy of trust, and he thinks, "you fight the battle alone in 
training a child, if yoa do not have his conscious co-operation in the 
work." His experience has taught him that punishment inflicted l^ the 
social group injured, is twice as effective as punishmrat by one in 
authority. He does not agree with Dr. Abbott in his book recently 
renewed for the Clink}, in which discipline and instruction are con- 
cealed under a sugar-coating of make-believe. In this r^^rd Dr. Boeder 
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tells an amusing sloiy of "an indulgent mother who was unable to got 
her foung son to bed without resorting to devic«s, one of which waa 
for a member of the family to impersonate a hotel proprietor, receive 
the boy as a guest, and show him to his room." 

Stress is laid on the value of having in the child's life the example 
and influence of older people whom he respects and admires. Asked to 
uame the chief factor which may make or mar the child's future well- 
beinf, he unhesitatingly says, "the personality of teacher, foster-parent, 
or companion." 

Dr. Boeder's book is full of interest. To handle two hundred children 
io an institution, to keep them healthy, occupied, orderly, and happy, and 
to train them to become self-supporting men and women in the future — 
this is a great work and Dr. Beeder's way of going about it commanila 
our highest respect and admiration. 

E. R W. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 
Public Interest in Retardation. 

We confess to aatoniahment at the public interest which tbe problem 
of retardation has excited. We were prepared for the recognition of the 
importance of the problem on the part of those familiar with certain 
phases of child development and education. We did not expect the wide- 
spread appreciation of tbe importance of attacking the problem of tbe 
educational development of the child in the public schools from tbe 
Htandpoinb of retardation. The work of Mr. Ayres of the Russell Sage 
Foundation has been particularly effective in this direction. At the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Thursday, December 30th, a joint session waa held with tbe Social Educa- 
tion Club of Boston, at which Mr. Ayrea presented some of hia eharta. 
Mr. Ayres has an unusually happy faculty of making charts and statistics 
interesting. At tbe meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association to be held at Indianapolis on Ufarch 
1st, Mr. Ayres will present bis material at an all-day session devoted to 
the individual differences and retardation of school children. 

The Growth of Psychological Clinics. 

There can be no doubt that the psychulogical clinic for the examina- 
tion and treatment of backward children is destined to become an 
important institution in connection with our universities and public 
school systems. 

We have already called attention to the organization of a psycho- 
logical clinic in connection with tbe schools of Los Angeles. The Oak- 
land schools have also organized a Department of Health. Development, 
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Woodland Avenua, Weat PbUadelpbU. 



VIRGINIA 



NATinUL BUDGB HOTEL 

NATURAL BRIDGE, VA. 
A moat attractlr* all the year 
■roDDd resort In tbe Bine Rldgs 
UonntalDs; all modem Improve- 
menta : steam heat ; prWate batb* : 
Bwlmmlni pool ; billiard and pool 
rooms ; tennis courts ; tenplu 
■lle;i: a beautiful lake, wltb boat- 
ing and fiiblng. Saddle and drlT- 
Ing hoiaes. BicellCDt cuUlne and 
serrlca. AppI; to 

C. B. PAZTON, Ugr. 

HOTEL CHAHBERUN 

OLD rom COHFOIT, TA. 

Situated on Bhtork EamptOD 
Bonds, Old Point Comfort com- 

blnea ever; feature which goes to 
make up a perfect place lor reall 
rest and recuperation. Tbi Ci.t- 
MATB Is unBucpaased the year 
round. Tai CciBiNi Dfthe Cham- 
bsrlln Is perfect. Tbd Hibtobic 
SoBBODHDiNoa sTs Unique. 
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DB. CARROLL'S SANITARIUM 

AshsTllIa. Marlb CarallAs 
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menl of Nervous, Babit and mild 
Uental Caies ; especially empha- 
sising the natural curative agents 
—Best, Climate, Wster and Diet, 
BOBIBT B. Cabboli,, M.D. 

N EW YORK 

TtedledsonHealtli Resort 

Elmlra. New York 

All forma of baths, electricity, 

massage ; elevation 1,000 ft. Fine 
climate: all modem conveniences. 
Dr. JOHN C. FISHER, resident 
physician. Write tor booklet to 
EDWARD B. OLE A SON, Prop. 



MASSACHUSETTS 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 

Mrs. Lee's Home 

For iMvALiDs and Cohvalbbcbitt*. 
Best of food and care. Beason- 

able terms. 

HAREENDON 

West Newton, Mass. 

Id benutlful suburb of Boston. 
Personal atentioa given to all pa- 
tients. No Insane. A^ily to 

W. C. CANtHBLD, M.D., 
For 20 years bead of the Hope- 
worth Snnllarlam, Bristol, B. I. 



MEDIA. PENNSYLVANIA 



Tbe Baths and Bea Pool at tbe 
Chamherlla are the flnest In Am- 
erica. The pool la ao perfectly 
ventilated and radiant with sun- 
light that you are rrally bathing 
out of doors. The Medicinal De- 
partment Is complete In every de- 
tail — Nan helm Bathe. Electric 
Cabinets, Maasage and Tonic Baths 
of every description. These are 
especially recommended far Insom- 
nia, Nervouaueas. Rheumatism, 
Oout, and kindred disorders, and 
are endorsed by the most eminent 
practitioners In America. 

For further Information and In- 
teresting illustrated booklets, ad 
dress OBORGE F. ADAMS, Hgr.. 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 
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c routine of school work, out door 
natanC pernonat oversight. 
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Situated on a farm of nfty 

Limited to tlx boys, A syi 
work, and play, Inslaled upoi . _. . „__. 
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still kept up, although the life is freer and rougher, with more time 
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Boys entered (or whole or part of year. For particulars, address, 
Phone: MedU 144 y. H. C. PORTER, Ph.D., R. P. D. 3, Media, Pa. 
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Glen Airy liome i'^^^^o^t'^"'", 

For feeble-minded and otherwise 
defective children. Large grounds, 
every home comfort, strictly pri- 
vate. SclentlBc teaching, training 



Situated near one o: 

Pennsylvania R. H., ._ 

meadow, quiet and secluded, yet within 



gymnastics. Only a small number 
will be accepted. For further in- 
formation, terms, etc.. addrear. 
P. O. Box SB, ancmnat], Ohio. 



tlful stations of the main line of tbe 
by thirty acres of woodland and 
—'"■'- - few minutes of Phlla. 

-- — , —J and comfortable, where 

backward children, convalescent caspa. nprrous cases, rest core cases, 
etc.. are treated individually. We keep In touch with the family phy- 
sician and prefer to report through him. If you have cases elsewhere, 
where rates are seemingly eiorhltant. write for further Information. 
Tbe city branch la located in the best residential section of Phlla., 
free from noise of tralOc. It is a well-appointed hospital, without 
depressing Institutional environment. It contains a modern operating 
room, where the technique la controlled entirely by the attending sur- 
geon. Rstea are very reasonable. J. HOWB ADAJUS. S4tb and 
Delancey Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Anatomical Models 

The WitmerModelsofthe Brain 

Set of three, J4.50 
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Rassell Sage Foundation Publication 

Laggards in Our Schools 

A Study of Retardation and Elimination in 
City School Systems 



By LEONARD P. AYRES. A. M. 

Formerly General Superintendent ol School! tor Porto Rico and Chlet ol the 
Division ol Statistics ol the Insular Department of Education, 
Associate Director ol the Deparlmenl of Child Hvalene 
ot the Russell Sase Foundation. Co- 
Aulhor ol Medical inspec- 
tion ol Schools, etc. 

"LAGGARDS IN OUR SCHOOLS" is a statistical study of the , rob- 
lems of over-age children, but at the same time it is a readable book. 

A sixth of all the children in American city school systems are repeating 
grades at an expense to the taxpayers of $27,000,000 ; large foreign popula- 
tions do not produce the highest percentage of this "retardation;" physical 
defects account for only 9 per cent of it ; irregular attendance is one of the 
largest factors; the child who starts youngest makes slowest progress, but 
on the olher hand stays longer in school — these are some of the striking 
points brought out by Mr, Ayres's study. 
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ition leilti meini." — PAUL H. NANUS, Dtrtclor of Iht Dmiiian of Education, Harvaril Uniutrtily. 

Svo, 236 pages. 38 diagrams. 106 statistical Ubies 

Price, postpaid, $1.50 
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The Application of StatisticaJ Methods 
to the Problem of Psychophysics 



By F. M. URBAN. Ph.D. 



OTATTSTICS hu msde gmt progrtM within the tast je*n and this bonk ahcnn 
" 1 be naed In dealing with the problenu of piychophyikm. 
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me cnrloslty for half a o 

The bocA haa been reviewed in alntost ail the leading American and foreign Jmniala. 

The JottnuU of Phibuopkg, Ptyehology and SeUntifle UttXoii aayt In a threc-pagv 
rpTirwi "Dr. UiBAx'* trcHtment of the ippUeatJon of the theory of probabtU^ to 
' y-yrfaophyslral experiments Is i satlgfylng step toward exnctness. . . . He_ haa ittowB 
nr'w ways In whioh the mathematical handling of the notion of probability tnaj fnppl»- 
jhM actual experimenta." 
_ iind wysi "We have here an Important attempt to mbject the current payelM^ 
ft|l fcal nettiodin to fundamental revldon. Hie ueed of aoroe mch drastic step is 
MtRy demonstrated. He (the autltor) calls to Ms dd the recent developments of 
r'-tistlca] matbematScs and givca to his deductions the solid emplrtcal snpport of some 
-ttf careful experiments on the classical subject of comparing weights. . . . r>r. 
UaaAV concludes with a remaAab^ Interesting chapter on some of tbe deeper problems 
of the topic" 

831 paces. Including 94 tables Ptlce (paper) $2.50 



NOV READY 

Two Experimental Studies of the Insane 

I. The Train of Thousht. 

II. Some Physiolosical Conditions Accompanjrins 
States of Depression. 

By CLARA H. TOWN. Ph.D. 

Resident Psrchaloglvt. Friends' Asylum for the Insane 
PranMord, Pa. 

88 pages Prfce (paper) $1.00 

Send orders lor these volumes to the [lubllihers 

, The Psychological Clinic Press 

Woodland Avenue and 3eth Street, Phitadelphta, Pa. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 

TERM: JULY Sth to AUGUST 13th 

Both Undergraduate and GradualJe Courses 

In the following subjects, leading to the degrees of A.B., 
B.S., M.A. and Ph.D.: Architecture, Botany, Chemistry, 
Economics, English, Frendi, Geography, German, Greek 
— ^boHi Classical and New Testament, Hebrew, History, 
Italian, Latin, Mathematics, Medicine, Music, Pedagogy, ' 
Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, Public Speak> 
ing, Spanish, and Zoology. 

Special Courses 

For Architects, Elementary School Teachers, Kindergart- 
ners. High School Teachers, Teachers in charge of School 
Playgrounds and Gardens, Instructors in Physical Edu- 
cation, Social Workers, Teachers of Backward Children, 
Physicians and Clergymen. 

School of Observation 

With eight grades and a Model Rural School, in charge of 
experts, representing a variety of Training Schools and 
City Systems. Seminar for the discussion of work ob- 
served. 
Psychological Clinic, Architectural Drawing-rooms, Botanical 
and School Gardens, Chemical, Physical, Medical, and Bio- 
logical Laboratories, University Library, Museum, Gym- 
nasium, Swinmiing-pool, and Athletic Grounds. 

For CircnlBT sod litfomution concemiiig Spedal R«itro«d and Donnitorr Rates, Addra«a 

A. DUNCAN YOCUM 

DIRECTOR OP THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

Box 17, Calleg« Hall, VnirtnUy of Pwia«7lTMii«, PhiUdelphk, Pa. 
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